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WHAT     THE     JOURNALISTS' 
ORPHAN    FUND    DOES 

Every  penny  contributed  to  the  Fund,  from  its 
beginning  seventeen  years  ago,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  keep  and  education  of  the  orphans;  the  parent 
Institute  meeting  the  whole  cost  of  management 
and  distribution. 

Avoiding  any  expenditure  on  bricks  and  mortar, 
the  principle  laid  down  was  that  of  saving  the  child 
to  its  home  and  its  home  to  the  child.  Wherever 
a  good  mother  was  left — happily  a  usual  experience — 
the  object  sought  was  to  help  to  maintain  the  influence 
and  ben^ts  of  her  unceasing  care  by  keeping  the 
family  together. 

Children  of  the  Fund  have  Hved  and  grown  up  in 
every  district  of  the  United  Kingdom — the  far  north 
of  Scotland  and  throughout  Ireland — also  in  far-off 
lands  of  Greater  Britain.  Two  Httle  girls,  who  lost 
their  father  amidst  the  privations  of  a  famous  siege, 
were  until  very  lately  in  a  Colonial  school  Wherever 
boys  or  girls  happened  to  be  they  were  under 
a  double  watchfulness — the  general  committee  keeping 
in  regular  communication  with  each  one,  and  the 
district  members  adding  a  personal  oversight. 
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viii  INTRODUCTORY 

Starting  in  1892  with  a  gift  of  ^/^i.ooo  by  the  late 
Lord  Glenesk  and  ;/;5oo  by  the  late  Sir  John  Willox, 
the  Fund  received  swift  support  from  I^ord  Burnham 
and  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd.  Working  pressmen  throughout 
the  country  commenced  contributions,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  first  orphan  was  adopted.  As  time 
passed  a  donation  of  ^/^i, 000  from  Sir  Joseph  Lawrence  ; 
further  noble  gifts  from  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd 
and  his  family,  and  others  of  varying  amounts, 
increased  the  Fund,  which  has  been  secured  in  a 
special  trust.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  adding  to  this 
capital  sum  that  "  The  Press  Album "  is  issued. 
Some  of  the  fatherless  children  have  shown  such 
promise  that  an  earnest  desire  is  felt  by  the  Committee 
to  be  able  to  add  something  to  the  grants,  and  to 
continue  the  benefits  for  a  longer  period  than  is  at 
present  possible. 
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ENGLAND 
By  the  Poet  Laureate 

LET  others  hail  the  younger  lands 
Whose  widening  fame  with  hers  is  blent, 
Fortress-crowned  headland,  strenuous  strands. 

Peninsular  and  Continent; 
Her  ancient  sway  it  is  that  joins 

Their  growth  in  our  Imperial  will; 
They  are  the  children  of  her  loins, 

She  gave  them  birth,  she  guards  them  still. 

Her  Fleets  they  are  that  woo  the  wind. 

And  over  ocean  moimtains  roam ; 
Hers  the  revolving  wheels  that  grind 

The  breakers  into  powdery  foam : 
Hers,  hers  the  virile  hearts  that  give 

To  keel  and  turret  might  and  awe, 
And  shield,  wherever  Britons  live. 

Freedom  and  Order,  Peace  and  Law. 

And  not  alone  with  peaceful  power 

Are  my  profoundest  feelings  bound, 
But  with  the  fretted  grey  Church-tower 

And  happy  hamlets  clustered  round; 
The  rustic  sports  on  old  demesne, 

The  chase  by  gentle  lordship  led; 
The  Island  where,  'mid  meadows  green, 

Shakespeare  was  bom,   and  Nelson  bred. 
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2  THE   POET  LAUREATE 

In  Wisdom's  regal  robes  she  lives, 

Time  with  experienced  judgment  weaves. 
And,  generous  parent,  lavish  gives 

Far  more  than  she  receives. 
And  when  my  days  have  run  their  round, 

And  I  from  all  I  love  depart. 
The  name  of  England  will  be  found 

Deeply  engraven  on  my  heart. 

[FACSIMII.E  OF  IHE  X,AUREAXE'S  MS.] 
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THE  WOIVIAN  I  REMEMBER 
By  Miss  M.   E.    Braddon 

WHAT  was  she  like,  the  woman  of  half  a  centiir\^ 
ago  ?  Looking  back  through  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  that  long  avenue  of  years,  I  see  her  at 
the  end  of  the  vista — the  young  lady,  the  girl  from 
a  finishing  school  at  the  sea-side,  prim,  pretty,  nicely 
mannered,  very  shy,  yet  with  a  tremendous  opinion 
of  her  own  importance. 

How  shall  I  describe  her  who  can  only  be 
described  by  negatives  ?  She  was  not  athletic,  she 
was  not  learned.  She  had  no  more  to  do  with 
morphology  than  she  had  with  golf.  She  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  poUtics,  and  never  troubled 
herself  about  taxes  on  food,  though  she  \vanted 
Free  Trade  in  French  gloves.  She  would  have 
shrieked  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  breaking  windows 
or  scratching  a  policeman's  face ;  and  if  she  had 
been  given  a  vote  she  would  have  sold  it  for  a  pair 
of  Houbigant's  gloves,  or  a  bottle  of  Patchouli  from 
Atkinson's.  She  knew  her  French  verbs,  even  the 
irregular  outsiders,  and,  if  she  were  really  superior, 
she  knew  a  httle  Italian,  and  may  even  have  laboured 
through  a  dozen  exercise  books,  making  an  inky 
acquaintance  with  the  German  alphabet,  for  which 
she  rarely  had  any  after  use. 

In  music  she  thought  there  was  nothing  worth 
living  for  but  the  classical ;  yet  her  acquaintance 
with  that  school  rarely  went  beyond  three  or  four 
of  Mendelssohn's   "  Lieder  ohne  Worte." 

Alas  !  alas  !  As  I  look  back  at  her,  so  pretty, 
with  her  rippling  hair  smoothly  banded  upon  dieeks 
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that  had  never  been  polluted  by  a  cosmetic,  so  neatly- 
dressed  in  her  glace  shot-silk  frock  and  embroidered 
muslin  collar,  her  large  leghorn  bonnet  and  small 
silk  visite  (a  prim  little  cape  that  covered  shoulders 
and  waist),  her  brooch  with  grandmamma's  hair,  set 
in  Scotch  pearls  ;  as  I  look  back  at  her  prim 
prettiness,  her  thin  shoes,  and  her  delicate  gloves, 
I  can  but  think  that  she  was  a  poor  creature  as 
compared  with  the  young  women  who  ride  on  a  man's 
saddle  across  the  desert  of  Gobi,  take  a  South 
American  President  by  the  shoulders  and  tell  him 
that  he  has  to  be  interviewed,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not ;  who  take  degrees  in  mathematics  that  place 
them  practically  on  a  level  with  the  Senior  Wrangler ; 
who  in  medicine  and  surgery  hold  their  own  against 
all  masculine  Harley  Street,  and  whose  curious  arts 
have  elevated  the  humdrum  croquet  of  the  sixties 
to  a  science. 

But  if  the  Amelia  Sedleys  and  the  Agnes 
Wickfields  of  the  fifties  were,  by  comparison,  a 
feeble  race ;  if  Jane  Austen's  Emma  was  at  her  best 
only  a  bread-and-butter  Miss,  whose  fault  was  it  ? 
If  they  had  no  initiative  who  can  blame  them,  when 
the  first  hint  at  a  new  departure  on  their  own 
account  would  have  raised  the  domestic  roof  and 
set  the  whole  village  cackling  ?  Figure  to  yourself 
a  vigorous  chicken  in  a  shell  of  thick  glass,  full-grown 
for  life,  seeing  a  wonderful  world  outside,  and 
hopeless  of  getting  at  it !  Your  Ameha  Sedley, 
while  her  family  were  prosperous  and  respectable, 
was  a  kind  of  State  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  her 
parents.  She  could  go  nowhere,  see  no  one,  spend 
nothing,  read  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  without 
their  supervision  and  approval.  The  more  colourless 
her  mind,  the  duller  her  instincts,  the  nearer  she 
came  to  the  ideal  young  lady,  the  girl  whom  everybody 
described  as  "  nice."  She  had  never  ridden  in  a 
hansom,  and  in  an  omnibus  only  once  in  a  way,  with 
mamma's  confidential  maid.    Seldom  had  she  mounted 
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a  horse.  I  remember  how  rarely  were  my  childish 
eyes  gratified  by  the  vision  of  a  long  riding"  habit 
and  chimney-pot  hat  with  a  floating  veil.  She  blushed 
when  she  spoke  to  a  shopwalker  at  Howell  and  James's ; 
and  she  suffered  an  agony  of  shyness  as  she  glided 
and  tripped  through  the  first  set  with  a  newly- 
introduced  partner.  She  was  hemmed  round  \vith 
conventionalities,  stifled  with  respectability :  yet 
perhaps,  in  this  narrow  world  of  strict  propriety, 
while  all  the  darker  mysteries,  the  open  secrets, 
the  hidden  tragedies  of  social  life  were  studiously 
kept  from  her,  she  had  her  romantic  dreams,  she  had 
her  ideal  lover — Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  Rochester, 
Guy  Livingstone,  some  strenuous  and  muscular  hero 
whose  love  would  be  a  whirlwind.  The  duller  and 
more  prosaic  her  existence  the  more  romantic  her 
visions  of  the  ideal  life. 

Of  all  those  gates  which  now  are  open  to 
feminine  suitors  there  were  but  two  open  to  her. 
She  could  go  out  into  the  world  as  a  governess, 
like  Jane  Eyre,  in  an  age  when  to  be  a  governess 
in  a  vulgar  family  was  worse  than  the  treadmill ; 
or  she  could  go  upon  the  stage,  a  proceeding  which 
convulsed  her  family,  to  the  most  distant  cousin,  a 
thing  to  be  spoken  of  with  bated  breath,  as  the  lapse 
of  a  lost  soul,  the  fall  from  Porchester  Terrace  to  the 
bottomless  pit. 

For  sport  she  had  archery,  for  which  the 
opportunities  were  few,  and  skating  on  real  ice  on 
a  real  pond  in  somebody's  park,  for  which  the 
opportunities  were  fewer.  For  amusement  she  had 
as  many  parties  as  her  friends  were  able  or  willing 
to  provide  for  her,  and  an  occasional  evening  at 
the  Opera  or  the  theatre  with  mamma  and  papa,  in 
the  formal  splendour  of  the  stalls  or  dress  circle. 
Not  for  her  the  adventurous  sally  with  a  friend  of 
her  own  age,  to  stand  at  the  pit  door  for  a  scramble 
at  a  matinee.  There  were  no  matinees,  and  no 
girls  who  dared  propose  an  expedition  off  their  own 
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bat.  They  were  spending  their  mornings  in  formal 
promenades  with  mamma,  or  in  bad  weather  they 
were  writing  to  their  aunts  and  cousins,  or  working 
broderie  anglaise  for  their  best  petticoats. 

And  their  Sundays,  the  quiet  proper  Simdays, 
with  no  power  of  selection  of  church  or  preacher. 
The  family  pew,  the  family  cold  dinner,  the  family 
pious  readings,  the  family  w^alk,  the  family  yawn. 

Well,  women  have  ever3rthing  now.  Schools, 
University,  golf,  cricket,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  opinion.  They  can  be  Socialists,  Deists,  Buddhists, 
Theosophists,  Bernard  Shawists,  just  whatever  they 
like.  The  world  is  theirs  in  a  century  that  ought 
to  be  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Womanhood  ;  and 
there  is  small  chance  of  a  new  John  Knox  to  lift 
his  voice  against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women. 
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THE  SKYLARK  CAGED 
By  Alfred  Noyes 

I 

BEAT,  little  breast,  against  the  wires. 
Strive,  little  wings  and  misted  eyes, 
Which  one  wild  gleam  of  memory  fires 

Beseeching  still  the  unfettered  skies, 
UTiither  at  dewy  dawn  you  sprang 
Quivering  with  joy  from  this  dark  earth  and  sang. 

II 

And  still  you  sing — your  narrow  cage 

Shall  set  at  least  your  music  free  ; 
Its  rapturous  wings  in  glorious  rage 

Mount  and  are  lost  in  liberty. 
While  those  who  caged  you  creep  on  earth 
Blind  prisoners  from  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth. 

Ill 

Sing  !  the  great  City  surges  round. 

BUnded  with  Ught,  thou  canst  not  know. 
Dream  !  'tis  the  fir- woods'  windy  sound 

Rolling  a  psalm  of  praise  below. 
Sing,  o'er  the  bitter  dust  and  shame. 
And  touch  us  with  thine  own  transcendent  flame. 

IV 

Sing,    o'er  the  City  dust  and  sHme  ; 

Sing,  o'er  the  squalor  and  the  gold, 
The  greed  that  darkens  earth  with  crime, 

The  spirits  that  are  bought  and  sold. 
O,  shower  the  healing  notes  Uke  rain. 
And  lift  us  to  the  height  of  grief  again. 
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V 

Sing !  the  same  music  swells  your  breast, 
And  the  wild  notes  are  still  as  sweet 

As  when  above  the  fragrant  nest 

And  the  wide  billowing  fields  of  wheat 

You  soared  and  sang  the  livelong  day, 

And  in  the  light  of  heaven  dissolved  away. 

VI 

The  light  of  heaven  !  Is  it  not  here  ? 

One  rapture,  one  ecstatic  joy, 
One  passion,  one  sublime  despair. 

One   grief   which   nothing   can  destroy, 
You — though   your   djdng  eyes   are  wet — 
Remember,    'tis   our   blunted   hearts   forget ! 

VII 

Beat,  little  breast,  still  beat,  still  beat, 
Strive  misted  eyes  and  tremulous  wings  ; 

Swell,  little  throat,  your  Sweet!  Sweet.'  Sweet/ 
Thro'  which  such  deathless  memory  rings  ; 

Better  to  break  your  heart  and  die, 

Than,  hke  your  gaolers,  to  forget  your  sky. 

[Facsimcle  of  the  Poet's  MS.] 
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THE    REVIEWER 
By  Marik  C0RE1.L1 

THERE  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Reviewer 
was  a  very  clever  man.  No  one  looking  at 
him  could  or  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  anything 
else.  "  Leading  Light "  proclaimed  itself  all  over 
him — in  his  small  hard  brown  eyes  set  well  back  in  a 
double  frame  of  highly  embossed  wrinkles — in  the 
long  furrows  which  "  superior  "  thought  had  ploughed 
in  his  sallow  cheeks  and  stubbly  chin — and  in  the 
compressed  lines  of  his  thin  mouth  which  retreated 
under  a  stiff  moustache  as  though  hiding  in  ambush 
from  all  dangerous  possibility  of  smiling.  There  was 
nothing  weak  or  tender  or  sentimental  about  him. 
He  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself  a  really 
great  personage — one  whose  opinion,  printed  in  the 
columns  of  one  of  the  more  ponderous  literary 
journals,  shook  the  world.  That  the  world  did  not 
shake  was  no  matter  ;  he  thought  it  shook  and  that 
was  enough. 

He  was  as  confident  of  himself  as  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
Shaw.  With  Mr.  Shaw's  o\vn  characteristic  modesty 
he  said  to  those  who  had  the  patience  to  listen  to 
him  :  "  Because  I  am  a  clever  writer  I  get  tremendously 
idolised,  and  I  don't  like  it  altogether  because  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  live  up  to  it.  It  used  to 
trouble  me  at  first,  but  as  I  got  older  and  more 
unscrupulous  I  began  to  recognise  that  I  need  not 
endeavour  in  the  slightest  degree  to  justify  it.  I  had 
simply  to  look  intelligent,  and  that  was  all." 

Of  course  the  Reviewer  was  not  "  idolised  "  any 
more  than  Shaw  is,  nor  was  he  required  to  "  live  up  " 
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to  any  imaginary  form  of  worship.  But  it  pleased 
him  to  think  these  curious  things,  just  as  it  pleases 
Shaw.  He  certainly  "  looked  intelligent."  And  that 
was  all.  He  had  no  real  intelligence  because  he  had 
no  real  sympathy.  His  business  was  to  cut  up  other 
people's  inteUigences.  He  made  his  Uving  by  taking 
books  which  were  the  productions  of  more  brilliant 
brains  than  his  own  and  slashing  them  to  pieces  with 
a  butcher-knife  of  merciless,  mahgnant  criticism. 
And  when  his  Editor  saw  how  he  ripped  up  some 
palpitating  new  author  and  hung  up  the  bleeding 
pieces  of  the  corpse  in  the  windows  of  the  particular 
Shop  which  called  itself  a  magazine,  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  cheque  for  Five,  perhaps  even  Ten  Guineas,  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  had  hung,  drawn  and 
quartered  the  struggling  literary  animal.  Vivisec- 
tion was  kindness  itself  compared  to  the  methods  of 
the  Reviewer.  He  was  as  supreme  in  his  art  as  he 
was  imique  in  his  "  style." 

And  yet  he  was  not  a  rich  man — nor,  judging  by 
the  expression  of  his  lantern-jawed  countenance,  was 
he  a  happy  one.  For  example,  just  now  he  had  been 
offered  the  miserable  stun  of  Ten  ShilHngs  and  Sixpence 
for  a  weekly  column  of  "  reviews  "  on  the  Morning 
Mistake.  The  Morning  Mistake  was  a  new  and  rising 
journal — it  had  a  wealthy  Jewish  syndicate  behind 
it,  and  it  could  afford  to  pay  high  terms  to  journahsts 
of  approved  talent.  It  had  a  man  in  the  office  whose 
business  it  was  to  "  work  up "  Continental  War 
Rimiours ;  he  got  a  Guinea  a  week.  Then  there  was 
that  other  fellow  who  corrected  the  sub-editor's 
EngUsh  ;  he  was  paid  Fifteen  Shillings.  Why  should 
he,  the  Reviewer,  who  wrote  for  such  magnificent, 
sensationally-selling,  high-class  journals  as  the 
Athenceum,  Academy  and  Saturday  Review,  be  put  off 
with  Ten-and-Six  ?  The  mere  suggestion  was  a 
preposterous  insult. 

"  I'U  refuse  it,"  he  said,  biting  the  bristly  end 
of  his  iron-grey  moustache.    "  I'll  say  that  my  Hterary 
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position  will  not  allow  me  to  accept  less  than  a  Guinea 
a  week.'* 

With   this    he    gave    a   portentous   cough,    and 

leaning  back  in  his  chair,  blew  his  nose  and  looked 

about  him.     He  lived  in  a  small,  rather  dingy  flat, 

and  his  study  would  have  been  his  wife's  drawing-room 

had  he  been  married.     But  he  never  had  wanted  to 

marry.    He  had  never  even  been  in  love  except  once 

when   he   was,    as   he   told   himself,    an   "  idiot "    of 

five-and-twenty  ;   now  he  was  five-and-sixty,  and  the 

longing  for   domestic   bliss  had   left   him.      He   was 

satisfied    with    his    bachelor    surroundings — satisfied, 

too,  in  a  way,  with  his  profession,  which  though  it 

paid  him  badly  allowed  him  to  "  pose  "  as  an  authority 

on  literary  taste  and  to  act  as  a  kind  of  ill-tempered 

mastiff,  keeping  baying  guard  over  the   **  style  "    ot 

English   letters.      He   had   some   power,    but    not    a 

quarter  so  much  as  he  fondly  imagined.    He   could 

live    fairly    well    on    his    desultory    earnings — that 

is  to  say,  he  could  Uve  in  the  fashion  that  suited  him 

best,  passing  the  time  between  his  flat  and  his  club, 

and    occasionally    breaking    out    into    the    dreary 

dissipation  of  a  restaurant  dinner  with  certain  dry-as- 

dust  fogey-friends  of  his  own  pecuUarly  embittered 

temperament.    He  took  in  a  little  dramatic  criticism, 

as  a  charwoman  sometimes  takes  in  plain  washing, 

just  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  his  precarious  income, 

and  perhaps  his  greatest  delight  in  life  was  to  "  damn  " 

(the  wicked  word  is  quite  permissible  here)   a  new 

play.     When  he  could  supply  a  column  of  stinging, 

withering,  biting  sarcasm  to  the  press  the  morning 

after  the  production  of  a  piece  which  had  cost  its 

author  the  hardest  and  most  conscientious  striving ; 

when  he  could  kill  the  budding  hope  of  success  before 

it  had  time  to  flower,  he  was  always   merry  and   as 

light  of  step  as  though  he  were  dancing  Sir  Roger  de 

Coverley.      In  this  way  he  got  theatre  tickets   for 

nothing,  and  spent  many  a  pleasant  evening  thoroughly 

enjoying  the  plays  he  meant  to  try  and  kill.    Latterly, 
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however,  the  pubHc  had  become  aware  of  him.  His 
criticisms  did  not  coimt  for  so  much  as  they  had 
done.  Often,  indeed,  when  his  strictures  were  very 
bitter  and  spiteful,  people  patronised  the  abused  piece 
more  than  ever.  And  when  this  untoward  sort  of 
thing  happened  he  grew  what  is  termed  "  raspy  " — 
and  retired  into  a  mist  of  tobacco-smoke  and  silence. 

The  Reviewer  had  once  tried  to  be  an  Author — a 
real  bona  fide  Author,  who  has  no  time  to  be  jealous 
of  the  work  of  his  fellow-authors.  He  had  written 
three  or  four  novels — very  dull  books,  over  which  the 
"  Ass  "  of  a  public  shook  its  long  fair  ears  and  was 
distinctly  bored.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  for 
his  failure  by  violently  re- asserting  the  public's 
Asinine  nature  and  laying  to  the  wound  of  his  vanity 
that  oft  applied  balm  of  heaUng  which  soothes  the 
pangs  of  so  many  literary  nobodies — namely,  that 
they  are  too  "  great  "  for  this  present  "  vulgar  "  age, 
and  that  "  posterity  "  wiU  deify  them.  Anyhow,  he 
could  not  wait  for  posterity  to  supply  him  with 
bread-and-cheese,  so  he  ceased  to  try  for  the  big 
prize  of  literarj^  fame  and  essayed  for  the  little  one 
of  literary  malignity.  He  secured  that  quite  easily. 
No  man  on  the  press  wielded  a  pen  more  deeply 
dipped  in  gall ;  no  one  could  be  more  unfair,  imkind 
or  bitter  to  earnest  beginners  than  he ;  no  one  was 
more  voluntarily  rude  and  relentless  to  any  person 
who  ventured  unwisely  to  ask  him  a  favour. 

Just  now  he  had  several  books  on  hand  "  for 
review  " — quite  twenty  or  thirty.  He  took  them  up 
at  haphazard,  grunting  sarcastic  comments  under  his 
breath.  Here  was  a  batch  of  brains  all  ready  for  his 
scalpel.  Here  were  fond  hopes,  fluttering  illusions, 
dreams  of  fortune,  all  like  poor  Uttle  moths  or 
butterflies  waiting  to  be  scorched  in  the  fierce  glow 
of  his  critical  fire.  Novels,  essays,  poems — poems  ! 
Good  God  !  Poems  !  His  teeth  met  together  in  a  snap 
as  he  flimg  the  heap  of  daintily  bound  volumes  in  one 
corner  \'vithout  more  than  a  scowling  glance  at  their 
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covers.  Poems  !  What  man  of  literary  standing  such 
as  the  Reviewer  was  would  look  at  such  drivel  ?  For, 
of  course,  modern  poetry  is  all  drivel.  If  there  should 
chance  to  be  a  Keats  or  a  l^yron  lurking  in  that  just 
thrown  aside  collection  of  discarded  verse  he  did  not 
intend  to  know  it.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  discover 
another  Keats  or  another  Byron.  One  of  each  was 
quite  enough  for  the  world. 

Two  or  three  books  of  travel  and  biography  he 
turned  over  meditatively.  He  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  dull.  No  one  would  read  them.  Nothing  would 
make  them  *'  sell."  There  was  no  possible  chance  of 
their  bringing  any  emolument  to  their  authors. 
Therefore  he  elected  to  praise  them,  and  he  set  them 
in  an  orderly  row  for  that  purpose.  Then  he  spied  a 
novel  by  a  new  writer.  He  began  to  flutter  the  pages 
to  and  fro.  A  sentence  here  and  there  caught  his  eye, 
and  strange  snarling  sounds  began  to  issue  from  his 
bristle-shadowed  mouth. 

"  Fool !  Fine  writing — eh  !  Purple  patches  ! 
Thinks  he  can  describe  scener}^ !  SpHt  infinitives  ! 
Tautology  !    Who  the  devil  is  this  idiot  ?  " 

He  turned  to  the  title-page.  The  author's  name 
was  quite  imknown  to  him.  It  was  a  man's  name, 
but,  having  a  prejudice  against  all  novels  because  of 
his  own  failure  to  write  a  good  one,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  a  woman  masquerading  under  a  male 
pseudonym.  He  huddled  himself  up  in  his  chair  and 
bent  himself  over  the  book  with  a  close  and  savage 
consideration.  And  presently,  b3'  slow  and  gradual 
degrees,  he  became  exceedingly  angry.  An  inward 
mocking  monitor  told  him  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a 
work  of  genius — vital,  glowing  and  human  in  its 
every  page  ;  that  it  was  strikingl}^  original  and  beautiful 
— that  it  was,  in  short,  a  novel  entirely  different  from 
the  usual  run  of  the  fiction  that  jumps  out  of  the 
press  red  hot  for  one  month  and  is  dead  as  a  cinder 
the  next.  Despite  himself  he  grew  irritably  interested 
and  read  on  and  on,  making  hideous  faces  the  while 
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and  twisting  his  body  into  all  sorts  of  uncouth 
contortions  as  though  the  new  author  had  him  on 
a  rack.  Which  was  not  far  short  of  the  truth.  For, 
while  reading,  he  was  compelled  to  reaHse  with  a 
fierce  pang  his  own  literary  limitations,  his  own 
narrowness  of  outlook  upon  humanity,  his  own  utter 
incapacity  to  touch  the  heart  or  move  the  mind  of 
the  people  of  his  time — and  very  soon  the  fountains 
of  gall  and  wormwood  within  him  began  to  bubble. 

Laying  the  book  do^^n  open  on  his  writing  table, 
he  glanced  casually  at  the  last  page  with  a  sarcastic 
grin  ;  then,  straightening  himself  up  in  his  chair,  he 
took  his  pen  and  fell  to  work  in  his  most  approved 
butcher  style,  first  of  all  deahng  a  stimning  blow  on 
the  head  of  the  Ideal  romance  just  presented  to  him, 
and  then,  having  got  it  on  the  groimd,  plimging  his 
knife  into  its  throat.  After  this  preliminary  he 
proceeded  to  cut  and  carve,  separating  veins  and 
muscles,  scooping  out  the  heart  and  draining  it  of 
blood,  till  presently  he  shaped  the  whole  creature 
into  a  lifeless  carcass  sliced  open  and  hanging  by 
helpless  tied  feet  to  the  pitiless  steel  hook  of  his 
murderous  criticism,  which  was  not  criticism  at  all, 
but  fraudulent  misrepresentation.  It  was  what  he 
called  a  **  brilliant  review,"  and  it  was  with  a  com- 
placent sense  of  entire  satisfaction  that  he  sent  it 
off  to  one  of  the  Editors  for  whom  he  did  his  "  best " 
work.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  accepted 
and  pubHshed  in  the  somewhat  "  high-class  "  literary 
journal  to  which  he  was  a  regular  and  favoured 
contributor.  His  criticisms  were  always  taken  whether 
they  were  just  or  unjust.  Editors  cannot  be  bothered 
with  nice  discriminations  on  such  matters.  Granted 
a  Reviewer  who  is  an  "  authority  "  and  a  "  leading 
light,"  he  must  be  trusted  to  guide  the  reading  public 
in  the  way  it  should  go.  And  so,  in  due  course,  the 
slashing,  crushing,  withering  review  by  which  this 
particular  Reviewer  had,  as  he  thought,  crushed  out 
of   existence   that   new   novel   by   that   new   writer, 
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appeared  and  "  shook  the  world  "  as  usual.  That  is 
to  say,  the  actual  "  world  "  knew  nothing  about  it 
and  never  heard  of  it.  One  or  two  Hterary  curmudgeons 
enjo3''ed  it  after  the  fashion  in  which  certain  pessimists 
and  pedants  enjoy  the  discouragement  of  all  young 
and  hopeful  effort,  but  so  far  as  the  greater  milHon 
were  concerned  it  might  just  as  well  have  never  been 
written.  What  the  author  of  the  maltreated  novel 
thought  about  it  was  immaterial.  He  was  a  nobody 
who  had  tried  to  be  a  somebody.  He  made  no  sign 
of  protest.  Hence  the  chief  result  of  all  the  scathing 
and  flaying  which  had,  or  ought  to  have  turned  a 
promising  genius  into  mincemeat,  was  that  the 
Reviewer  who  had  performed  the  handsome  deed  was 
rewarded  for  his  pains  with  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds. 
A  year  and  more  passed  away.  The  Reviewer 
never  gave  another  thought  to  his  "  review  "  nor  to 
the  novel  which  had  inspired  its  withering  sarcasm. 
He  had  something  dramatic  of  his  own  to  consider — 
something  which  tmexpectedly  harrowed  up  his 
feelings  as  sharply  as  he  had  harrowed  up  the  feelings 
of  other  people ;  something  which  to  himself  was 
more  grimly  pathetic  than  the  most  "  melodramatic  '* 
piece  of  fiction  ever  perpetrated.  "  Purple  patches  " 
of  dread  and  despair  were  now  his  to  contemplate, 
and  no  "  split  infinitives  "  could  express  the  infinite 
spHt  which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  occurring  between 
himself  and  his  hold  on  existence.  He  was  ill.  More- 
over, his  illness  was  of  a  dangerous  and  doomful 
character.  His  doctor  had  told  him  quite  plainly 
that  unless  he  submitted  to  an  operation  he  would 
die  within  the  next  six  months,  and  that,  supposing 
he  did  and  would  and  could  submit  to  this  operation, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  work  for  a  year 
and  go  to  a  country  with  a  different  climate, 
California  for  choice,  to  make  sure  of  a  good  recovery. 
All  this  meant  spending  a  considerable  amount  of 
money — much  more  than  he  could  afford.  And 
notwithstanding  his  chronically  jaundiced  nature  and 
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bitter  temper  he  was  a  proud  man.  He  would  never 
try  to  borrow  money  from  his  friends.  He  wondered 
wearily  if  any  of  the  Editors  or  Directors  of  Press 
companies  for  whom  he  had  toiled  so  many  years 
would  help  him  ?  If  they  would  advance  him  a  loan 
which  he  could  "  work  off  "  in  time  when — when  he 
got  well  ?  His  sallow  cheeks  burned  at  the  idea  of 
asking  them  a  favour,  and  yet — he  did  not  want  to 
die.  He  was  not  ready  yet  for  that  final  "  purple 
patch  "  which  would  blot  out  his  existence. 

Making  a  virtue  of  hard  necessity,  he  betook 
himself  one  morning  to  the  office  of  a  certain  journal 
whose  Editor  was  a  more  than  usually  kindly  man 
and  told  him  all  his  trouble.  The  Editor  Hstened 
patiently  and  was  sorry,  but  shook  his  head  dismally 
over  the  money  question. 

**  /  can't  do  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
none  of  the  Directors  will.  The  paper  is  in  difficulties  ; 
all  papers  are  in  difficulties  just  now.  But  you  are 
a  man  of  some  note ;  a  good  many  literary  people 
know  your  name — we  might  get  up  a  subscription " 

"  No !  "  interrupted  the  Reviewer  with  some 
sharpness.  "  I  will  not  beg.  I  should  resent  being 
made  an  object  of  public  sympathy." 

The  Editor's  eyebrows  went  up  hopelessly. 

"  Then  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do,"  he  said. 
"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  Reviewer  thought  a  moment. 

"  I  believe  I  could  manage  with  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty,"  he  answered. 

The  Editor  quite  laughed  at  this. 

' '  My  dear  fellow !  "  he  ej  aculated.  ' '  Two  himdred 
and  fifty  !  You  talk  as  if  you  were  a  popular  favourite 
and  coiild  make  your  o^vn  terms !  " 

The  Reviewer  winced. 

**  I  am  perfectly  aware,"  he  said  stiffly,  "  that 
my  work  is  of  a  thankless  nature  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  much " 

He  paused.     The  Editor  did  not  help  him  out. 
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I'm  sorry,"  he  continued  with  an  effort,  "  that 
I  mentioned  the  possibihty  of  a  loan.  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  elsewhere.  In  any  case  I  can  go  on  working 
for  a  time " 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  and  the  Editor  looked  at  him 
with  professional  anxiety.  **  Because  if  you  feel 
unequal  to  it,  reviewing  work  is  easily  supplied. 
There's  another  man " 

"  You  need  not  replace  me  yet !  "  retorted  the 
Reviewer  with  a  touch  of  indignation.  "  I'll  let  you 
know  when  I'm  ph3^sically  unfit." 

He  went  away  then  in  a  depressed  and  bitter 
mood,  and  that  evening  sat  dismally  in  his  study, 
feeling  for  once  the  truth  of  the  old  phrase  in  Genesis, 
"It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  He  would 
have  given  anything  for  a  kind  word,  a  touch  of 
sympathy,  a  look  of  love.  Some  of  the  perfervid 
romance  in  the  novels  he  had  jeered  at  would  have 
been  very  sweet  to  him  in  his  dreary  solitude,  and 
he  felt  so  wretched  and  weak  that  his  eyes  grew 
moist  and  burning  with  the  slow  tears  of  a  sudden 
self-pity. 

I  shall  have  to  die  before  my  time,"  he  thought  ; 
I  can  never  get  together  the  money  needed  for 
proper  nursing  and  care.  Of  course  I  can  go  to  a 
hospital  and  take  my  chance  of  kill  or  cure  as  many 
others  have  to  do,  but  even  if  I  came  out  of  the  whole 
business  all  right  I  haven't  the  means  to  go  away  for 
a  change.    I  suppose  I'm  done  !  " 

He  lit  his  pipe  and  lay  back  in  his  chair  wearily. 
Just  then  his  servant  entered  with  the  letters  of  the 
evening's  last  delivery.  There  w^as  a  little  heap  of 
them,  and  he  let  them  lie  unheeded  on  his  writing 
table  for  some  minutes  while  he  puffed  away  medita- 
tively at  his  smoky  consoler.  Then  he  rose  languidly 
and  turned  them  over.  One  was  registered,  and  this 
he  opened  first.  It  contained  three  banknotes.  Slowl}^ 
he  unfolded  them,  and  with  an  amazement  bordering 
on  stupefaction  saw  that  two  were  for  One  Hundred 
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Pounds  each,  the  third  was  for  Fifty.  Two  Himdred 
and  Fifty  Pounds  !  A  letter  accompanied  them,  which 
ran  thus  : — 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  happened  to  be  waiting  in  an  adjoining  room 
to  the  office  this  morning  when  you  called  upon  the  Editor  of 
the  journal  we  mutually  serve,  and  the  door  between  being 
sUghtly  ajar,  I  imintentionally  heard  most  of  yom*  conversation 
with  him.  I  regret  that  lack  of  means  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
recovery  from  your  threatening  illness,  and  I  herewith  do  myself 
the  pleasiu*e  of  enclosing  for  yom'  acceptance  j(J25o,  the  sum  which 
I  understood  you  to  say  would  tide  over  immediate  difficttlties. 
I  quite  feel  tliat  I  owe  you  this  money  for  the  masterly  mahgnancy 
of  a  re\'iew  you  wrote  (and  signed)  on  my  first  book  pubUshed  a  year 
and  some  months  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  under  the  delusion  that 
men  who  had  attained,  like  yoiu'self,  to  positions  of  trust  on  journals 
of  repute  would,  even  if  they  were  bound  to  censure  a  first  work, 
at  least  temper  that  censxu'e  with  jiistice  and  perform  their  task 
honestly  without  spite  or  grudging  prejudice.  You  fortunately  cxired 
me  of  this  innocent  faith  and  rendered  me  proof  against  all  future 
attack,  inasmuch  as  I  decided  that  if  a  critic  of  your  known  repute 
could  so  "  bear  false  witness  against  yoiu"  neighbour  "  then  none 
of  your  profession  could  be  held  more  veracious  than  yomrself.  It 
was  a  case  of  "  Aut  Caesar  aut  niUlus."  Owing  to  the  extremely 
limited  circulation  of  the  excellent  though  heavy  journal  in  which 
yoiu"  review  appeared  it  made  no  other  effect  tiian  to  embark  me 
resolvedly  on  a  Uterary  career,  which  is  proving  eminently  successful 
because  dependent  on  no  man  for  liis  good  word.  Had  you  not 
vilified  me  with  such  excessive  bitterness  1  might  still  have  had  a 
lingering  belief  in  tlie  value  of  "reviews";  now,  thanks  to  you, 
I  have  none.  For  the  book  you  so  imfairly  condemned  has  won  its 
way  witli  the  public,  and  I  am  offered  so  large  a  sum  for  my 
next  venture  that  I  can  well  afford  to  discharge  what  I  consider  is 
a  moral  debt  of  obligation  to  your  expressed  spleen.  You  have  made 
me  strong  where  I  might  have  been  weak,  indifferent  where  I  might 
have  been  sensitive,  independent  where  I  might  have  relied  on  outside 
opinion — and,  more  than  all,  you  have  left  me  a  conqueror  where 
you  sought  to  make  me  a  victim.  For  this  I  offer  you  my  thanks, 
and  trust  that  you  will  soon  be  restored  to  yoin:  customary  health, 
vigour  and  virulence  !  The  fact  that  some  of  my  earnings  may  help 
you  to  such  a  desirable  end  is  to  me  a  singularly  pleasing  reflection  ! 
In  writing  you  this  letter  I  use  my  nom  de  plume,  as,  imder  present 
conditions,  I  prefer  to  remain  with  you  "  an  unknown  quantity." 

Faithfully  yours,  &c. 

There  was  no  address,  and  the  signature  was  a 
pseudonym — a  pseudonym  which,  for  the  Hfe  of  him, 
the  Reviewer  could  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
before.    He  had  assassinated  so  many  authors — good, 
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bad,  and  iudifferent — that  he  was  unable  to  sort  the 
corpses.  His  face  glowed  with  an  uncomfortable  heat 
as  he  re-read  the  eccentric  epistle  which  covertly 
implied  a  certain  polite  irony,  coupled  with  veiled 
contempt.  The  pseudonym  might  cover  a  man  or  a 
woman,  he  could  not  tell  which.  He  made  a  note  of 
it.  He  was  resolved  not  to  forget  it  again.  The  idea 
that  it  was  a  woman  who  had  chosen  to  extend  her 
charity  towards  him  stung  him  to  the  quick  for  a 
moment — but  for  a  moment  only.  There  were  the 
banknotes.  They  meant  rescue,  hope,  life !  He 
fingered  them  doubtfully.  Then  he  slowly  folded 
them  up  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

H*  n*  -j*  ■  -i*  5f;  3{c 

^  H^  sf;  >!«  ^  H: 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know 
that  the  Reviewer  recovered.  The  Author's  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  did  their  intended  work 
and  restored  him  to  complete  health  and  renewed 
"  critical "  capacity.  He  has  never  told  anyone  how 
he  managed  to  get  well.  Only  he  and  the  Author 
know  that  story.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  penetrate 
into  the  disguise  of  the  Author's  pseudonym,  but  he 
never  gave  a  sign  of  knowing  its  secret.  Had  he  done 
so  it  might  have  compromised  him.  The  Author  has 
become  famous,  though  not  through  the  Reviewer. 
For  the  most  curious,  though  perhaps  the  most  pain- 
fully human  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  whenever 
the  Author  publishes  a  new  book  the  Reviewer  is 
bitterer  and  more  jaundiced  in  his  criticism  than 
ever  !  For  it  takes  a  larger  mind  than  many  reviewers 
possess,  to  acknowledge  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
Truth  and  a  Kindness  ! 


C  2 


BY   THE  NORTH  SEA 
By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

HER  cheek  was  wet  with  North  Sea  spray, 
We  walked  where  tide  and  shingle  meet, 
The  long  waves  rolled  from  far  away 

To  purr  in  ripples  at  our  feet. 
And  as  we  walked  it  seemed  to  me 

That  three  old  friends  had  met  that  day : 
The  old  old  sk>^  the  old  old  sea, 
And  love,  which  is  as  old  as  they. 

Out  seaward  hung  the  brooding  mist, 

We  saw  it  rolling,  fold  on  fold. 
And  marked  the  great  Sun  Alchemist 

Turn  all  its  leaden  edge  to  gold. 
Look  well,  look  well,  oh  lady  mine ! 

The  grey  below,  the  gold  above; 
For  so  the  greyest  life  may  shine 

All  golden  in  the  light  of  love. 

[FACSIMnjE  OF  THE   AUTHOR'S   MS.] 

Ok  ^d*^  s^^rtL  tjU-^  f,^' 


Hiniself 


SIR    HUBERT    vox   HERKOMER,  C.WO.,   R.A. 
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IN  A  GONDOtA 
By  Beatrice  Harraden 

VERY  perseveringly  did  I  strive  to  enjoy  the 
movement  of  the  gondola.  I  knew  it  was  my 
duty  to  enjoy  that  classic  movement,  and  I  was  braced 
up  by  the  accumulated  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
of  centuries  of  gondola  worshippers.  But  alas,  neither 
their  fine  example  nor  my  own  stern  sense  of  duty 
availed  me  anything.  From  the  first  moment  of 
entering  the  gondola  I  began  to  yearn  for  a  sledge. 

As  long  as  a  naturally  indiscreet  nature  would 
permit,  I  kept  this  heresy  secret.  I  was  guarded 
and  reticent  for  quite  two  days — they  seemed  two 
years !  One  morning,  however,  my  powers  of  en- 
durance and  discretion  collapsed  as  suddenly  as  the 
Campanile  itself,  and  I  confided  my  '  malaise  '  to  a 
Nameless  One  who  had  lived  in  Venice  for  many  years. 
The  Nameless  One  looked  furtively  round  the  Piazza, 
and  having  made  sure  that  not  even  the  stones  of 
Venice  were  listening,  told  me  that  the  Nameless  One 
had  never  learnt  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Gondola. 

"  I  have  told  you  this  to  help  you,  but  I  pray  you, 
let  me  be  nameless,"  said  the  Nameless  One. 

And  of  course  I  promised.  But  now  a  curious 
thing  happened.  The  Nameless  One's  honest  con- 
fession, and  the  delightful  sense  of  secretly-shared 
wickedness  stimulated  me,  so  that  I  began  to  recover. 
I  no  longer  felt  as  if  I  were  crossing  the  Channel  in  a 
storm.  I  no  longer  yearned  for  a  sledge — or  the 
tomb.  Out  I  went  gaily  to  meet  and  greet  the  fruit 
boats  coming  in  with  their  picturesque  loads  to  the 
Rialto  :  out  on  the  lagoons,  to  watch  the  setting  of 
I  the  sun  and  the  my.sterious  fading  away  of  the  colours 
in  the  sky  and  the  water,  and  to  see  from  afar  the 
lights  of  the  Wonder  City — that  Fairy  Land  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
beholding  it. 
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By  Alfred  Sutro 

**  T  ES  Memoires  Secretes  du  Marquis  de  Bachau- 
L'  mont !  "  I  had  been  turning  over  numbers 
of  shabby,  dog-eared  books  that  Uttered  the  counter, 
when  I  came  across  a  squat  Httle  volume  that  bore 
this  alluring  title.  There  is  something  about  secret 
memoirs  that  appeals  to  the  imagination  ;  and  for 
a  sum  that  was  none  too  large  the  book  became  mine. 
It  was  incomplete  ;  pages  were  missing,  time  and 
ill-usage  had  wrought  havoc  with  the  binding  ;  but 
a  glance  at  the  text  showed  me  that  I  had  captured  a 
prize. 

The  Marquis,  like  so  many  of  the  genial  old 
diarists,  wrote  not  for  publication,  but  for  his  own 
private  pleasure.  St.  Simon,  whose  twenty-five 
volumes  bear  mtness  to  the  unflagging  industry  of 
a  hfetime,  remarks,  not  without  pathos  : — "  Herein 
I  have  set  down  nothing  but  what  is  true,  and  those 
who  know  me  can  bear  witness  to  my  veracity.  And 
if,  in  the  future,  there  should  be  some  who  shall 
doubt,  what  matters  it  to  me,  whose  eyes  shall  never 
behold  the  book  ?  "  It  was  our  Marquis's  fortime 
to  Hve  beneath  the  beneficent  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  the  monarch  who  began  as  the  Well- 
Beloved,  and  died  the  best  hated  man  in  France ; 
and,  as  we  read  him,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  sonnets 
and  madrigals,  jest  and  epigram,  laughter-loving 
ladies  and  gallant  cavaliers  ;  we  hob-nob  with  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine 
of  Russia,  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the  Du  Barry, 
concerning  all  of  whom  our  diarist  has  much  to  say. 
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History  tells  us  that  France  was  famished,  ruined, 
desolate,  that  the  people  were  taxed  so  cruelly  that 
life  became  a  mere  frantic  struggle  with  hunger ; 
but  of  all  this  our  courtly  Marquis  gives  no  sign. 
We  are  forever  in  the  society  of  wits  and  troubadours, 
high-bom  dames  and  gallants,  players  and  courtesans, 
and  rarely  indeed  does  a  cry  reach  us  from  the 
lower  depths,  where  pale,  haggard  men  were  training 
their  children  for  the  Terror  that  was  to  come.  To 
the  Marquis  a  Lettre  de  Cachet — the  fearful  document 
that  consigned  an  inoffensive  creature  to  lifelong 
imprisonment,  without  trial  and  without  appeal — 
to  the  Marquis  this  is  of  no  more  significance  than 
a  picture-postcard.  One  minister  alone  put  his 
signature  to  fift3^-five  thousand  of  these  warrants. 
It  was  a  gallant  attention  to  send  one  or  two  to  a 
great  lady  as  a  New  Year's  offering,  with  the  name 
left  blank,  and,  had  she  a  troublesome  creditor  or 
an  inconvenient  relation,  she  had  but  to  fill  in  the 
name,  forward  the  document  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  extinct,  he  ceased 
to  be,  the  Bastille  swallowed  him  for  ever.  To  the 
Marquis  it  was  a  natural  thing  that  fathers  should 
immure  their  daughters  in  a  convent  ;  their  wife,  too, 
if  she  displeased  them.  The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
father  of  the  great  Tribune,  got  rid  of  all  his  family 
in  this  way,  having  first  sent  his  son  to  prison,  the 
while  he  wrote  his  famous  book,  "  Ami  de  1' Homme." 
Our  genial  diarist  views  these  little  eccentricities  with 
serene  complacency  ;  he  does  not  criticise,  he  merely 
relates. 

He  was  a  cultured  person,  who  preferred  to 
record  in  his  journal  the  artistic  and  literary  hap- 
penings of  the  day.  He  tells  us  much  concerning 
the  great  Encyclopaedia,  the  sale  of  which — though 
without  a  revolving  bookcase — was  attended  with 
some  considerable  difficulty.  The  police  had  an 
uncomfortable  habit  of  making  periodical  raids  on  the 
book-shops,  confiscating  the  voltunes,  and  imprisoning 
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the  sellers ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
subscribers  were  invited  to  procure  the  books  at  their 
own  risk  and  peril  from  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  to  which  the  Dutch  printers  conveyed  them. 
The  police  were  very  much  to  the  fore  in  those  days, 
and  the  profession  of  littSrateur  had  its  drawbacks. 
One  poor  gentleman  wrote  a  poem  that  was  held  to 
reflect  upon  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  ;  he  spent 
seven  years  in  a  dungeon,  a  hole  in  a  rock,  eight  feet 
by  four,  into  which  the  light  never  entered.  British 
publishers  made  a  very  good  profit  by  issuing  lives 
— and  very  scurrilous  ones — of  the  favourite,  and 
then  selling  the  complete  edition  to  agents  of  King 
Louis,  who  promptly  destroyed  them.  The  Marquis 
has  only  kind  words  to  say  for  the  lady,  who  was  a 
zealous  art  patron,  and  graciously  inclined  to  men  of 
letters.  She  died  en  philosophe  :  "  Wait  a  minute," 
she  remarked  to  the  priest  who  was  about  to  leave 
her,  "  wait  a  minute,  we  will  go  away  together." 
Louis  the  V/ell-Beloved  was  not  unduly  disturbed  at 
her  death.  On  the  day  of  her  funeral  it  rained.  "  The 
poor  Marquise,"  said  Louis,  as  he  stood  at  his  window, 
and  watched  her  coffin  being  bundled  into  a  cart, 
"  she  will  have  a  wet  journey." 

The  stage  possesses  extraordinary''  fascination  for 
our  diarist,  who  is  a  constant  playgoer  ;  he  not  only 
records,  with  fullest  detail,  every  play  that  is 
produced,  but  has  much  to  say  concerning  the 
squabbles  and  pretensions  of  the  actors.  The 
profession,  though  exceedingly  lucrative,  was  not 
held  in  high  esteem ;  an  actor  was  not  a  gentleman, 
he  had  no  rights,  was  not  even  permitted  Christian 
burial.  The  histrion  was,  ipso  facto,  excommunicated, 
a  penalty  that  he  seems  to  have  accepted  with 
becoming  meekness.  But  the  pay  was  good. 
Monsieur  Le  Kain  complained  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  an  old  fighting  Major,  that  his  income 
was  little  more  than  eight  thousand  livres. 
"  Scoundrel !  "   yelled  the  indignant  veteran,    "  you 
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think  that  too  little  !  I  give  my  life  to  the  country, 
shed  my  blood  for  her,  sleep  on  a  cannon  and 
endure  every  hardship,  and  I  receive  barely  a 
quarter  of  what  they  pay  a  rascal  like  you !  " 
"  Count  it  for  something,  Monsieur,"  says  the  actor, 
not  without  dignity,  "that  you  are  entitled  with 
impunity  to  address  such  words  to  me."  M.  de 
Stain ville,  objecting  to  his  wife's  intimacy  with 
Clairville,  a  fashionable  young  actor  of  the  day, 
threatens  him  with  corporal  punishment  if  he  ever 
calls  on  the  lady  again.  Clairville  consults  a  friend. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  asks.  "  M.  de  Stainville 
promises  me  a  hundred  lashes  if  I  visit  his  wife,  and 
she  declares  I  shall  have  two  hundred  if  I  do  not. 
What  do  you  advise?"  "Obey  Madame,"  replies 
the  other.  "There  will  be  a  clear  gain  of  a  hundred 
per  cent."  Freron,  editor  of  the  "  Feuilles  Litteraires," 
a  critical  organ  of  the  day,  has  the  misfortune  to 
offend  Mile.  Clairon,  the  great  actress  whom  all  Paris 
adores.  The  lady  clamours  for  his  imprisonment, 
and  refuses  to  act  again  until  he  be  lodged  in  gaol. 
The  greatest  excitement  prevails  ;  eventually  she 
herself,  with  other  members  of  the  company  who 
supported  her,  is  sent  to  Fort  L'Eveque,  a  prison 
near  Paris.  "  It  is  many  years,"  says  our  Marquis, 
"  since  an  affair  of  such  importance  has  agitated  our 
Court." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  lady  was 
allowed  to  give  suppers  and  receptions  in  prison, 
and  that  her  stay  there  w^as  limited  to  three  days. 
The  actors,  though  liable  to  be  treated  so  cavalierly, 
were  amazingly  popular,  and  the  Marquis  devotes  as 
much  space  to  their  doings  as  to  those  of  the 
philosophers.  Long  runs  were  not  then  the  order  of 
the  day.  One  piece,  "  L' Anglais  k  Bordeaux,"  was 
played  for  twenty  consecutive  nights,  and  was  then 
withdrawn,  "  not  for  want  of  an  audience,"  we  are 
told,  "but  for  fear  lest  the  actors  should  forget  their 
other  parts." 
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Voltaire,  the  sage  of  Ferney,  marvellous,  enig- 
matic person,  fills  many  a  page  in  our  memoirs.  We 
find  him  producing  plays,  satires,  pamphlets,  poems, 
in  bewildering  profusion  ;  at  one  moment  championing 
the  cause  of  some  poor  victim  of  oppression,  at 
another  engaging  in  a  war  of  wits  with  a  detractor, 
in  which  the  latter  was  invariably  worsted.  Freron, 
the  editor  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  Voltaire's 
favourite  butt,  and  provoked  some  of  the  great  man's 
most  brilliant  and  stinging  epigrams.  We  find  him 
squabbling  with  Rousseau,  who  himself  squabbles 
impartially  with  everyone  in  turn.  We  read  of  the 
first  appearance  of  "  Emile,"  and  of  the  powerful 
impression  made  by  the  book,  which  was  hailed  as 
a  masterpiece  by  almost  all  the  critics,  a  fact  which 
did  not  prevent  the  book  from  being  seized  by  the 
police  six  days  after,  and,  within  a  week,  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  The  Empress  Catherine 
offers  d'Alembert  "  the  wages  of  an  ambassador  and 
the  treatment  of  a  prince  "  if  he  will  go  to  Russia 
and  become  the  tutor  of  her  son.  The  philosopher 
declines,  and  Voltaire  applauds  a  man  whom  money 
cannot  buy.  We  hear  much  of  the  "  salons."  There 
were  good  and  naughty  salons,  but  the  wits  and 
polished  courtiers  went  impartially  to  both.  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  wrote  the  '*  Lettres  Persanes "  and 
the  "  Esprit  des  Lois "  ;  Diderot,  man  of  mighty 
learning  and  tender  heart ;  Grimm,  who,  disappointed 
in  love,  sat  for  four  days  without  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping  or  speaking,  and  then  got  up,  cured,  and 
never  alluded  to  the  matter  again — all  these  are  the 
contemporaries  of  whom  our  diarist  treats.  We  are 
in  good  company. 

Epigrams,  lampoons,  bons-mots,  pasquinades, 
have  all  been  carefully  noted  by  the  Marquis,  and 
confided  often  to  his  blushing  page.  For  those  were 
outspoken  days,  and  there  was  much  unnecessary 
frankness.  The  famous  Mile.  Arnoux,  the  actress, 
had  the  readiest   wit  with   which  woman  was  ever 
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gifted,  and  more  than  one  man  has  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  her  jest  at  his  expense.  It  was  an  age 
when  a  certain  mental  brilliance  was  valued  above 
all,  an  age  of  "  manners  before  morals,"  but  the 
manners  were  undeniably  charming.  A  voice  was 
seldom  raised  in  anger  ;  all  was  delicate  rapier-play  ; 
a  happy  phrase  could  make  a  reputation.  Paris  did 
not  hoot  an  unfortunate  general ;  the  people  sang 
songs  about  him.  An  unjust  appointment — and 
through  Louis'  long  reign  scarcely  an  appointment 
was  made  that  was  not  unjust — provoked  no  resent- 
ment, only  an  epigram.  Is  the  post  of  Vice-Chancellor 
created  to  be  filled  by  some  worthless  favourite  ? 
"  One  more  vice  in  the  State,"  says  the  Due  d'Agen, 
and  all  are  satisfied. 


CITIES    OF   THE   SUN 
By  Rosamund  Marriott- Watson 

THE  battlements  of  sunset  flame  and  fade  , 
Whelmed  in  wild  fires  they  sink  and  crumble 
down, 
Like  the  high  walls  of  some  beleagured  town 
Falling  before  a  fierce  besieger's  raid. 

Bower  and  pavilion,  court  and  citadel, 

Pleasaunce  and  palace  and  temple — all  lie  waste  ; 

Buried  in  darkness,  barren  and  defaced, 
The  painted  chamber  and  the  marble  cell. 

Yet  when  the  hosts  of  darkness  pass  outworn. 
Frail  phantoms  wrapped  in  misty  shrouds,  behold 

A  city  of  peace,  a  city  of  pearl  and  gold — 
The  shining  mosques  and  minarets  of  mom. 


CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT 
By  W.  Pett  Ridgb 

THE  little  girl,  rising  from  her  knees,  half 
expected  and  fullj^  hoped  that  her  request 
would  be  answered,  for  she  had  phrased  it  with 
exceptional  earnestness,  adding  a  promise,  in  the 
case  of  satisfactory  response,  to  be  good  for  all  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  but  she  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  immediate  clatter  and  disturbance  in  the 
household.  She  stepped  quietly  out  to  the  landing. 
Below,  her  mother  was  using  tones  of  sympathy  and 
perturbation. 

"  Tell  me,  my  precious,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Don't  scream  like  that,  there's  a  dear  boy  ;  it  only 
makes  you  worse.  Tell  your  munmiy,  and  she'll 
soon  make  it  all  right." 

The  little  girl's  brother,  dedining  to  permit 
check  or  arrest  in  his  screams,  announced  that  the 
hurt  extended  all  over  his  body  ;  he  became  worse 
when  urged  to  give  a  more  definite  locality.  On 
the  mother  saying  to  the  maid  desperately  that  Ellen 
must  pin  on  her  hat  and  fly  for  Dr.  King  Parker, 
the  boy  appeared  to  give  signs  of  slight  improvement 
and  managed  to  hint  that  this  step  was  unnecessary  ; 
if  he  could  but  be  put  to  bed  he  felt  certain  he 
would  be  all  right  in  the  morning.  The  mother  gave, 
for  better  encouragement  of  convalescence,  the 
special  treat  of  conveying  him  upstairs  pick-a-back  ; 
the  Httle  girl  on  the  landing  endeavoured  to  express 
condolences  ;  her  brother,  apparently  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  her  remarks,  gave  a  furtive  kick  with 
his  stockinged  foot  in  passing  by. 
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"  Now,"  said  the  mother,  returning  and  speaking 
in  the  hushed  voice  used  when  illness  is  near,  "  let 
us  think  what's  best  to  be  done."  She  took  the  tickets 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  examined  the  date.  "  They 
mustn't  on  any  account  be  wasted,  that's  certain. 
It's  impossible  for  me  to  go  now,  and,  of  course,  he 
can't.     Ellen  !  " 

"  Yes  'm  !  " 

"  Run  to  your  room  like  lightning,  and  prepare. 
I'll  get  Miss  Dorothy  ready." 
Must  I  go,  mother  ?  " 

Certainly,  you  must  go,"  decided  the  mother, 
with  firmness.  "  Don't  let  me  have  any  of  your 
fuss,  please,  or  else  I  shall  begin  to  go  clean  out  of 
my  mind.  You  don't  want  to  see  me  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,   do  you  ?     Very  well,   then." 

As  they  went  out  of  the  gate  the  two  received 
a  quick  fire  of  instuictions.  They  were  to  be  most 
careful  about  getting  in  and  out  of  the  train  ;  Ellen 
the  maid  was  to  look  after  Dorothy  the  daughter, 
and  Dorothy  the  daughter  was  to  look  after  Ellen 
the  maid  ;  on  no  account  whatever  were  the}^  to  put 
heads  out  of  the  carriage  window  ;  and  if  they  dared 
to  alight  before  the  train  stopped  she  would  never 
forgive  them.  The  mother  added,  as  they  went, 
that  she  proposed  to  send  a  bird  of,  presumably, 
rare  swiftness  and  intelligence,  who  would  report 
faithfully  on  its  return  any  lapse  from  perfection  on 
the  part   of  the  little  girl. 

Excited  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  they 
hurried  up  the  hill  to  the  railvv^ay  station,  begging 
each  other  to  make  haste,  and  prophesying  that 
they  would  arrive  there  to  find  the  train  gone.  iV 
young  booking-clerk  took  Ellen's  order  for  one  and 
a-half  returns,  and  assured  them  they  had  plenty 
of  time  ;  he  appeared  willing  to  chat  with  Ellen 
through  the  arched  space,  but  she  very  properly 
excused  herself,  and,  taking  the  little  girl's  hand, 
they  walked  up   and  down   the  platform  discussing 
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the   best   methods    of    foiling    the   impertinences    of 
man. 

In  the  train  Ellen  breathed  on  the  window, 
and  with  her  forefinger  made  a  rather  clever  outline 
sketch  of  a  heart,  whilst  the  little  girl  sat  back  and 
tried  to  imagine  the  wonderful  entertainment  that 
was  within  five-and-twenty  minutes  of  her, 

"  If  I've  lost  the  tickets,"  said  the  maid  at  the 
doors  of  the  Hall,  "  we  sha'n't  look  half  silly." 

"  Ellen  !  Don't  say  such  dreadful  things."  The 
journey  on  the  outside  of  the  omnibus  had  seemed  so 
rapturous  as  to  almost  give  warning  of  disaster. 
"  Ellen,  please,  please,  please  !  " 

The  maid,  when  they  were  seated  in  the  third 
row,  admitted  she  had  only  done  it  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a  fright,  and  the  Httle  girl  had  to  point  out 
that  such  jokes  were  not  only  in  doubtful  taste  but 
created  a  risk  of  tears  ;  tears  in  the  public  view  ; 
tears  that  would  damp  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
They  were  somewhat  reserved  for  a  time,  treating 
each  other  with  elaborate  courtesy  ;  but  a  gentleman 
came  on  the  platform,  and,  sitting  at  the  pianoforte, 
sang  an  amusing  song,  and  the  two  gave  themselves 
up  to  enjoyment.  Then  for  a  good,  a  wonderful 
hour,  conjuring. 

"  Well,  well,  well !  "  said  Ellen,  amazedly. 

"  Oh!  wasn't  that  clever  ?  "  cried  the  Httle  girl. 

"  I  never  did  in  all  my  born  days.  He's  a 
perfect  marvel,  that's  what  he  is.  He  can  do 
anything." 

"  Wish  he'd  go  on  for  ever." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  gentleman  on 
the  platform,  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme, 
"  I  am  now  about  to  essay  my  celebrated  per- 
formance entitled,  *  Tales  I  Win,  Heads  You  Lose,' 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  I  have  to 
ask  that,  whilst  I  am  changing,  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  select  a  committee  of  six  children,  who  can 
sit  here  and  make  certain  that  this  trick  is  carried 
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through  without  the  aid  of  the  elaborate  machinery 
used  by  some  of  my  competitors.  Six,  please.  Three 
boys  and  three  girls." 

TrembHng  with  eagerness,  she  asked  Ellen  if  she 
might  be  permitted  to  offer  her  services.  The  maid 
was  shocked  at  the  idea,  and  speculated  bitterly 
on  what  the  little  girl  would  think  of  doing  next ; 
but  one  of  the  uniformed  attendants  came  along 
the  rows  selecting,  and  said  : 

'*  Come  along.  Missy  !     You  !  " 

And  to  her  delight  she  found  herself  conducted 
with  the  rest  to  the  platform.  Here  was  something 
which  would  impress  them  at  home  ;  properly  and 
dramatically  related  would  make  her  a  heroine  for 
months  to  come.  She  thought  of  the  surprise  of 
her  brother,  at  this  moment  lying  in  bed  ;  a  stab 
of  remorse  induced  her  to  put  him  out  of  her  mind. 

"  Wah  !  "  cried  the  committee  affrightedly. 

The  man  in  scarlet  came  on  the  darkened  plat- 
form, accompanied  by  a  flash  of  blue  fire  and  by 
a  beautiful  lady  in  white  silk.  The  lady  took  a 
seat  modestly  at  the  back,  as  one  not  greatty  concerned 
with  the  performance  ;    the  scarlet  man  beckoned. 

"  Come  hither,  child,"  he  said  in  a  deep  voice. 
The  little  girl  obeyed.  "Thou  hast  a  fair  face," 
he  went  on,  "  and  a  pretty  head."  She  reddened 
at  the  endorsing  murmur  of  the  audience.  "  Art 
thou  prepared  ?  " 

"  For — for  what,  sir  ?  "  she  faltered. 

He  produced  a  knife  and  another  flash  of  blue 
fire  came.  As  he  sharpened  it  elaborately  on  the 
sole  of  his  shoe  the  audience  tittered.  The  little 
girl  began  to  doubt  the  geniality  of  the  audience. 
Suddenly  she  realised  the  prospect. 

Here  was  the  punishment  that,  as  she  had  been 
taught,  inevitably  followed  the  committal  of  any 
naughty  act.  Envy  ;  that  had  been  the  first  error. 
Envy  because  her  mother  and  her  brother  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  I^ondon  to  enjoy  an  enter- 
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tainment.  Second,  hatred.  Hatred  of  being  left 
at  home.  Third,  uncharitableness.  Uncharitableness 
exhibited  by  praying  that  something  might  happen 
to  prevent  the  happiness  of  others.  The  extreme 
wickedness  of  her  proceedings  made  her  shiver ; 
the  audience — she  now  disHked  the  audience — roared 
with  amusement. 

'*  How  old  art  thou  ?  " 

**  Se — se — seven,  sir." 

"  Seventy-seven,"  said  Mephistopheles,  affecting 
to  misunderstand  her.  "  How  wonderfully  young 
women  manage  to  look  nowadays.  And  if  I  behead 
thee  wilt  thou  be  able  to  purchase  another,  thinkest 
thou,  at  the  Armv  and  Navy  Stores  ?  " 

"No  sir,"  she  gasped.  "Oh!  don't  cut  off 
my  head.  Please  don't.  I'll  never  do  it  again.  I'll 
be  a  better  girl  in  future.  Oh !  don't  please.  I 
am  so  sorry.     I  promise  never — Ellen  !    Ellen  !  " 

She  heard  the  audience — and  it  persuaded  her 
there  was  some  good  in  all  things  evil — she 
heard  the  audience  say,  as  the  maid  led  her  out,  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  frighten  the  little  dear.  Turning 
at  the  door  they  saw  the  conjuror  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  beautiful  lady,  take  the  head  to  a  comer 
of  the  platform,  throw  it  to  the  beautiful  lady  in 
a  casual  way.     She  replaced  it,  bowed  and  went. 

"  Silly  thing,"  said  Ellen,  "to  go  off  in  a  faint 
like  that.  He  was  only  pretending.  Thought  you'd 
got  more  sense  !  " 

He  4:  *  *  :}:  :(c  4( 

Her  brother,  sitting  up  in  bed,  listened,  open- 
e3''ed,  to  the  account  of  the  performance  ;  admired 
her  for  the  wonderful  bravery  she  had,  according 
to  the  report,  displayed ;  mentioned  that  at  the 
last  moment  he  had,  in  fact,  anticipated  something 
grisly  of  the  kind.  As  one  who  could  not  affect  the 
possession  of  courage,  he  congratulated  himself  on 
having  shown  wise  ingenuity  in  evading  a  difficult 
and,  for  him,  a  terrifying  situation. 


House  op  Loeds, 
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ST.    MARTIN'S   SUMMER 
By  Katharinb  Tynan 

MARTIN  of  Tours,  as  the  story's  told, 
Shared  his  cloak  with  a  beggar  cold. 
And  saw  his  Lord  in  a  vision  of  bliss 
Wrapped  in  the  half  of  Ine  cloak  that  was  his. 

St.  Martin  since  for  his  charity- 
Lays  his  cloak  over  land  and  sea, 
And  it  is  Summer  in  Winter  dark  : 
From  the  shining  pasture  upsprings  the  lark. 

The  sun  shines  and  the  wind's  kind  ; 
The  earth  basks  in  the  sun  and  wind  ; 
And  hearts  are  lifted  and  Christ's  poor  folk 
Have  great  comfort  of  Martin's  doak. 

All  in  the  bitterest  dule  and  dearth, 
St.  Martin's  Summer  comes  to  the  earth  ; 
Warms  the  old,  comforts  the  poor  : 
The  wolf  Winter  slinks  from  the  door. 

In  the  half  of  the  cloak  that  St.  Martin  gave 
To  Christ,  the  poor  man,  who  may  us  save  ! 
St.  Martin's  Summer  is  laid  away 
For  the  chill  day  and  the  simless  day. 

God  be  praised  for  the  Saint's  good  hap, 
For  Martin's  Summer  in  Winter's  lap ; 
And  send  that,  helping  some  beggar's  need. 
We  clothe  like  Martin  our  Lord  instead. 
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WOMAN    AND    HER    PURSE 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome 

IT  always  annoys  me  to  hear  folk  talk  as  if  men  and 
women  hardly  belonged  to  the  same  species.     One 
comes  across  this  sort  of  phrase  :    "  Like  all  women, 

she "     Then   the   writer   describes   what   he   has 

noticed  in  the  case  of  one  woman,  perhaps  two  ;  that 
she  invariably  buttons  her  left  glove  with  her  right 
hand,  or  has  a  secret  passion  for  onions.  Every  man, 
we  are  told,  does  something  that  one  particular  fool 
of  a  man  may  have  done  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  men  and  women. 
You  can  meet  an  intelligent  woman  ;  I  have  met  some 
myself.  There  are  sensible  men  in  the  world  ;  they 
want  looking  for,  that's  all. 

But  here  and  there  in  minor  matters  there  is  a 
difference  to  be  found,  the  result  of  habit,  of  fashion. 
Now,  take  the  case  of  loose  cash.  A  man  carries  his 
money  in  his  pocket.  When  he  wants  to  use  it  he 
puts  in  his  hand  and  takes  it  out.  A  woman  carries 
her  money  in  a  purse,  and  the  purse  she  carries  in  her 
pocket.  Where  the  pocket  is,  God  only  knows.  Say 
she  has  stopped  in  the  street,  and  wants  twopence 
to  pay  for  a  btmch  of  violets  she  has  purchased  from  a 
flower-girl.  She  has  two  parcels  in  one  hand,  and  a 
parasol  in  the  other.  With  the  remaining  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  she  secures  the  violets.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  to  pay  the  girl  ?  She  flutters  for  a  few 
minutes,  evidently  not  quite  imderstanding  why  it  is 
she  cannot  do  it.  The  reason  then  occurs  to  her : 
she  has  only  two  hands,  and  both  these  are  occupied. 
First  she  thinks  she  will  put  the  parcels  and  the  flowers 
into  her  right  hand,  and  then  she  thinks  she  will  put 
the  parasol  into  her  left.  Then  she  looks  round  for  a 
table  or  even  a  chair,  but  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in 
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the  whole  street.  Her  difficulty  is  solved  by  her 
dropping  the  parcels  and  the  flowers.  The  girl  picks 
them  up  for  her  and  holds  them.  This  enables  her  to 
feel  for  her  pocket  with  her  right  hand,  while  waving 
her  open  parasol  about  with  her  left.  She  knocks  an 
old  gentleman's  hat  off  into  the  gutter,  and  nearly 
bUnds  the  flower-girl  before  it  occurs  to  her  to  close  it. 
This  done,  she  leans  it  up  against  the  flower-girl's 
basket,  and  sets  to  work  in  earnest  with  both  hands. 
She  seizes  herself  firmly  by  the  back,  and  turns  the 
upper  half  of  her  body  roimd  till  her  hair  is  in  front  and 
her  eyes  behind.  Still  holding  herself  firmly  with  her 
left  hand — did  she  let  herself  go,  goodness  knows  where 
she  would  spin  to  ! — with  her  right  she  prospects 
herself.  The  purse  is  there  ;  she  can  feel  it.  The 
problem  is  how  to  get  at  it.  The  quickest  way  would, 
of  course,  be  to  take  off  the  skirt,  sit  down  on  the  kerb, 
turn  it  inside  out,  and  work  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  upwards.  But  this  simple  idea  never  seems 
to  occur  to  her.  There  are  some  thirty  folds  at  the 
back  of  the  dress :  between  two  of  these  folds  com- 
mences the  secret  passage.  At  last,  purely  by  chance, 
she  suddenly  discovers  it,  nearly  upsetting  herself  in 
the  process,  and  the  purse  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  difficulty  of  opening  it  still  remains.  She  knows 
it  opens  with  a  spring,  but  the  secret  of  that  spring 
she  has  never  mastered,  and  she  never  will.  Her  plan 
is  to  worry  it  generally  until  it  does  open.  Five 
minutes  will  always  do  it,  provided  she  is  not  flustered. 
At  last  it  does  open.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  she  opens  it.  It  opens  because  it  is  sick  of  being 
mauled  about ;  and,  as  Ukely  as  not,  it  opens  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  holding  it  upside  down.  If  you 
happen  to  be  near  enough  to  look  over  her  shoulder, 
you  will  notice  that  the  gold  and  silver  lie  loose 
within  it.  In  an  inner  sanctuary,  carefully  secured 
with  a  second  secret  spring,  she  keeps  her  coppers, 
together  with  a  postage-stamp  and  a  draper's  receipt, 
nine  months  old,  for  elevenpence  three-farthings. 
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IIVIMORTAL   TENDERNESS 
By  Rosa  Mui.hoi.i.and  Gilbert 

RED  lilies  in  a  flaming  ring 
Lie  low  along  the  western  gold, 
Where  night  has  spread  one  long  black  wing 
Above  the  moorland's  purple  fold. 
The  mists  about  the  yew-trees  old 
Gleam  in  the  hollows  cold. 

With  her  gold  head  amid  the  fire, 
And  her  grey  gown  against  the  moor, 
She  comes  and  gUdes,  my  heart's  desire ; 
Her  small  hands  cross  her  bosom  o'er. 
Her  still,  white  feet  have  found  a  floor 
On  waters  with  no  shore. 

The  flaming  lilies  make  her  crown. 
The  clouds  are  in  her  amber  hair  ; 
From  heaven  to  earth  she  strayeth  down, 
Her  beauty  warms  the  evening  air. 
In  Paradise,  since  she  is  there. 
The  angels  scarce  are  fair ! 

A  child  of  earth  but  yesterday. 
And  now  a  maid  of  Paradise, 
With  all  the  words  we  used  to  say 
Deep-folded  in  her  memories. 
And  her  simpHcity  grown  wise 
With  secrets  of  the  skies. 
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How  can  she  quit  the  courts  of  God 
To  haunt  a  world  so  cold  and  poor 
With  feet  that  for  a  year  have  trod 
On  Mary  Virgin's  rose-strewn  floor  ? 
Why  doth  she  linger  as  of  yore 
About  the  shadowy  moor  ? 

My  love  in  heaven  is  earthly  true 
Who  was  on  earth  so  heavenly  sweet, 
And  thinks  on  me  with  tender  rue. 
'Tis  thus,  that  with  ethereal  feet. 
She  stealeth  back  from  joys  complete 
My  gladdened  soxil  to  greet. 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  VIEW: 
OR,    AN  ELIGIBLE  PLOT 

By  DEvSmond  Coke 

SUBURBAN    tragedy   took   place  lately,   and  a 
halfpenny  Daily  recorded  it  like  this  : — 

WHY  SMITH  LEFT  HOME 

At  the  inquest  on  John  Smith,  found 
in  the  Thames  last  Friday,  a  pathetic  story 
was  unfolded.  Deceased,  after  a  tender 
interview  with  liis  intended,  was  confronted 
by  an  adventuress  ^vith  whom  he  had  once 
come  in  contact.  Distracted,  he  threw 
himself,  it  is  surmised,  into  the  river.  The 
affair  has  created  much  comment  in  Upper 
Tooting. 

This  was  seen  by  a  writer  of  the  Implication  school 
(in  which  everything  means  something),  and  he  used 
it  thus  : — 

ROSEIVIARY  AND   RUE:    AN  ACTUALITY 

Cimiez  Anstruther  leant  back  and  smiled. 

"  You  silly  boy  !  "  she  said. 

Jack  Vansittart  passed  a  finger  down  the 
crease  of  his  left  shirt  sleeve. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Carnac 
entered. 

She  saw  it  all.    They  knew  that  she  had  seen. 

"  So,  then ?  "  she  cried. 

Cimiez  recognised  the  turning-point  of  her 
career. 

The  silence  hurt. 

"This/"  she  said,  presently.  She  closed  the 
door,  outside. 

Mrs.    Carnac   shuddered,    tensely.     Jack   lit   a 
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cigarette  and — threw  the  match  away.  The 
act  did  not  escape  her  notice. 

"  So  you  are  ashamed  ?  "  And  with  that 
she  would  have  left  him. 

The  veins  thrilled  on  his  forehead.  "  Hazeline ! '' 
he  cried.     The  Past  had  conquered. 

She  plucked  a  blood-red  peony,  and  dropped 
it  listlessly  behind  the  pipes. 

"  When  do  we  start  ? "  she  asked,  as  if 
indifferent. 

* '  At  ten  o'clock  ?  "    He  was  buttoning  his  gloves. 

"  At  ten."  Hazeline  Carnac  passed  into  the 
Louis  XVI.  salon.     Cimiez  was  sewing. 

"  Jack  is  alone,  now,  Miss  Anstruther,"  said 
Mrs.  Carnac,  pleasantly. 

Cimiez  shut  her  fan. 

She  moved  towards  the  orchid-house. 

Suddenly — oh,  so  suddenly ! — a  door  slammed. 

A  male  step  was  heard  upon  the  terrace. 

Cimiez  looked  at  a  priceless  Watteau  print 
that  hung  near  by. 

Mrs.  Carnac  laughed. 

**  Cimiez  "  was  the  last  word  on  his  lips. 

»P  •!*  ^»  ^»  5j! 

When  they  fished  him  up,  a  sponge  had  grown 
upon  his  forehead. 

The  paragraph,  however,  had  been  used  already. 
Two  days  after  its  appearance  in  the  news  columns, 
it  entered  the  feuilleton  page  in  this  manner  : — 


BITTER     FRUIT 

Chap.    CXLVII 

Scarce  had  Rupert  Ganton  pressed  his  lips 
against  the  cherry  mouth  of  Amabel,  than  some- 
thing bright  shimmered  in  swift  flight  between 
their  very  noses.     Both  gazed  after  it. 
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It  was  a  spangled  slipper  / 

"  What  is  it  ?  Who  .  .  .  ?  "  cried  Amabel, 
in  genuine  surprise. 

He  feigned  astonishment,  but  felt  alarm,  since 
well, — all  too  well, — he  knew  it,  the  love  pledge 
given  by  him  to  Donna  Villanessa,  long  ago  in 
far  Toledo  !  He  staggered.  Then  a  second 
thought  occurred.  He  brushed  aside  the  velvet 
hangings  and  Amabel,  and  leapt  on  to  the 
terrace. 

Outside,  in  a  voluptuous  pose  upon  the  paving- 
stones,  reclined  the  Donna,  puffing  calmly  at  a 
cigarette. 

"  Ah  ha  !  "  she  hissed.  "  So  the  Angliche  is 
once  the  more  in  love — hey  ?  " 

Rupert  laughed  cacophonously.  "  Your 
vengeance  fails,"  he  cried,  triumphant. 

Walking  to  the  terrace  edge,  he  precipitated 
his  full  height  to  the  lake,  a  hundred  feet  below ; 
the  lake  that  knows  full  well  to  guard  a  secret. 

A  silver  fount  arose,  and  the  Donna  also  got 
up,  with  a  fierce  love-light  in  her  eyes. 

**  The  Angliche  was  beautiful,"  she  said. 

^»  ^s  ^p  T*  *i* 

But  was  Rupert  Canton  dead  ? 
{To  he  Continued.) 

And  there  let  the  story  rest,  until  it  is  exhumed, 
years  hence,  for  use  by  some  psychologic  novelist, 
whose  five  hundred  pages  will  find  in  this  "  horrendous 
happening.  Fate-ordained,  with  added  charm  of 
largiloquent  reticulation  "  another  proof  of  an  **  earth- 
wise  essence  of  malignant  contrariety." 

And  that  should  finish  it  ...   . 


ONE   SWAI.I.OW    RETURNS 
By  Mary  Stuart  Boyd 

WINTER  is  over  at  last.  Rucker  has  come 
back. 

When  I  entered  the  conservatory  this  morning, 
a  certain  artistic  sequence  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
palms  and  cliva  lilies  bespoke  his  return,  even  before 
I  caught  sight  of  him,  shaking  a  grey  beard  over  a 
Japanese  fern-ball  that  he  had  discovered,  lying 
neglected  and  dust-dry,  behind  the  azaleas. 

"Home  again,  Rucker?  Where  was  it  this 
time  ?  " 

Rucker' s  glance  sought  fancied  eavesdroppers 
before  he  replied  in  a  whisper  whose  secrecy  was 
tempered  with  pride  : 

**  The  Ba-le-ar-ic  Isles,  m'm.  Majorcar, 
Minorcar,   and  there-away." 

For  several  seasons  Rucker,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  a  reputable  London  nurseryman,  had 
kept  our  little  garden  and  greenhouse  in  order,  re- 
vealing in  so  doing  a  discretion  foreign  to  the  customary 
jobbing  gardener.  But,  to  my  annoyance,  each 
autumn,  as  soon  as  he  had  tucked  the  btdbs  up  under 
a  blanket  of  mould,  and  had  put  the  flower  borders 
to  bed  for  the  winter,  he  vanished,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cold  weather  found  an  incompetent  substitute 
usurping  his  place. 

"Can't  you  send  Rucker?  He  knows  exactly 
how  we  like  things  done,"  ended  my  complaint  to 
the  employer  regarding  a  locum  tenens  whose  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  had  become  too  grievous 
to  be  borne  without  personal  protest.     "Why  don't 
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you  send  Rucker  ?  We  haven't  had  him  for  a  long 
time.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

The  nurseryman's  face  clouded, 

"  I'd  pay  anybody  who'd  tell  me  that,  madam. 
Rucker  has  worked  faithfully  for  me  for  the  last 
fifteen  summers,  but  before  October's  out  off  he  goes, 
and  never  a  hair  of  him  do  we  see  till  March  is  well 
over.  If  he  wasn't  a  good  steady  man  that  knows 
his  trade  we'd  sack  him ;  but  coming  back,  as  he 
does,  just  when  we're  getting  into  the  rush  of  Spring 
work — well,  we're  glad  to  see  him,  and  that's  the 
truth,   madam,    and   no   questions   asked." 

Oddly  enough,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  discover 
Rucker' s  method  of  spending  his  winters. 

On  the  way  to  Egypt,  our  liner,  stopping  at 
Naples  to  embark  mails,  had  spared  us  one  day,  a 
sultry  November  day,  wherein  to  see  the  sights. 
The  morning  we  had  passed  in  cursorily  exploring 
Vesuvius  ;  afternoon  found  us,  tired  and  a  Httle 
cross,  driving  over  the  fifteen  miles  of  dusty  high- 
road that  leads  to  Pompeii. 

Something  alluring  in  the  indolence  of  a  tramp 
who,  lying  at  ease  in  a  shady  nook  by  the  way-side, 
regaled  himself  and  a  vagrant  dog  with  a  luncheon 
of  bread  and  figs,  roused  the  envy  of  us  time-harried 
mortals. 

"  There  !  That's  the  way  to  enjoy  existence !  " 
one  of  our  party  commented  covetously.  "No 
hours  to  keep,  no  trains  or  boats  to  catch.  Take  life 
at  a  foot  pace  if  you  mean  to  enjoy  it !  " 

We  had  lunched  amid  a  crowd  of  other  avid 
tourists  in  the  restaurant  by  the  entrance  gates,  and, 
breathlessly  eager  to  see  everything  in  the  short  time 
at  our  disposal,  were  hurrying  over  the  narrow  cross- 
ings, and  up  and  down  the  fatiguingly  high  stepping- 
stones  of  the  disentombed  city,  when  our  wayfarer, 
still  wearing  his  enviable  air  of  leisure,  again  appeared. 

At  second  sight  an  incredible  suspicion  seized 
me.    Obeying  an  absurd  impulse,  I  darted  after  him 
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through  the  carven  archway  leading  to  the  erstwhile 
home  of  an  old-world  maker  of  amphorae.  The 
tramp's  weather-beaten  back  was  towards  me,  but 
something  familiar  in  his  handling  of  the  maiden-hair 
ferns  rooted  in  the  crannies  of  the  wall  that  encircled 
the  old  wall  convinced  me. 

"  Rucker  /  "  I  cried.  And  Rucker,  fairly  caught, 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  identity. 

"  You  won't  give  me  away,  m'm  ?  I  know 
travel's  'ardly  for  the  likes  of  me,  but  w'enever  the 
summer's  past  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  stop  no  longer 
in  England,"  he  made  apologetic  explanation.  "  It's 
a  sort  of  restlessness  like,  that  comes  over  me.  It's 
been  the  same  since  I  were  a  boy.  Many's  the  *idin' 
I  got  for  runnin'  away  from  'ome.  Now,  'avin' 
nobody  but  myself  to  think  of,  I  does  wot  I  likes." 

**  But  travel  is  so  expensive,  and  " — the  burden 
of  my  big  trunks  lay  heavy  on  m3'^  mind — "  don't 
you  find  luggage  such  a  nuisance  ?  " 

"  It  don't  cost  much  journeyin'  like  I  does. 
And  all  the  summer  I  works  'ard  and  saves  for  it. 
Never  touches  a  drop  o'  beer,  I  don't.  And  in  August, 
'wen  things  gets  slack  in  town  I  goes  into  Kent  an' 
makes  a  good  bit  extra  workin'  for  a  farmer.  An' 
as  to  luggage,  m'm" — a  movement  of  his  shoulders 
indicated  the  slender  package,  wrapped  in  an  old 
mackintosh  cape,  that  was  strapped  thereon — "  w'y ! 
I  travels  light !  " 

Near  midnight,  as,  after  an  elaborate  dinner 
and  a  dreary  entertainment  in  a  hot  theatre,  we  were 
being  rowed  back  to  the  ship,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Rucker,  who  was  probably  long  ago  fast  asleep 
on  a  sack  of  fragrant  vine  leaves  in  the  comer  of 
some  bam,  held  the  rare  secret  of  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  life. 

Yet  I  question  if  he  knows  it. 

Since  my  discovery  I  have  sometimes  tried  to 
gamer  something  of  his  adventures.  I  wish  I  could 
veraciously  claim  that   he    talked   brilliantly  of  the 
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lands  he  had  visited  ;  or  that  he  revealed  any  artistic 
or  even  intelligent  appreciation  of  that  inner  life  of 
their  inhabitants  that  his  wanderings  must  have 
opened  to  him.  But,  alas !  I  caimot.  Like  the 
migratory  birds,  he  seems  merely  to  obey  some  natural 
craving  that  impels  his  flight  southwards  before  the 
advent  of  cold  weather,  that  wills  his  return  in 
Spring. 

**  Rucker," — I  spoke  on  the  thought  this  morning, 
when  my  inquiries  failed  to  ehcit  any  information 
respecting  the  Balearic  Isles  other  than  that  they 
had  a  *  power  o'  wild  flowers' — "  in  your  last  incar- 
nation you  must  have  been  a  swallow!" 

But  Rucker,  his  spatulated  fingers  continuing 
to  press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots  of  the  seedling 
primulus  he  was  potting,  turned  upon  me  the  open- 
mouthed  gaze  of  total  incomprehension. 


IN   WASTE   PLACES 
By  Sir  Gii^bbrt  Parker,  M.P. 

THE  new  life  is  fief  to  the  old  life. 
And  giveth  back  pangs  at  the  last ; 
The  new  strife  is  Hke  to  the  old  strife, 

A  token  and  tear  of  the  past. 
We  change,  but  the  changes  are  only 
New  forms  of  the  old  forms  again, 
We  die  and  some  spaces  are  lonely. 
But  men  live  in  lives  of  new  men. 

We  hate,  and  old  wrongs  lift  their  faces, 

To  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  new ; 
We  love,  and  the  early  love's  graces 

Are  signs  of  the  false  and  the  true ; 
We  clasp  the  white  hands  that  are  given 

To  greet  us  in  devious  ways, 
But  meet  the  old  sins,  all  imshriven, 

To  sadden  the  burden  of  days. 

Though  we  lose  the  green  leaves  of  the  first  days, 

Though  the  vineyards  be  trampled  and  red, 
We  know,  in  the  gloom  of  our  worst  days, 

That  the  dead  are  not  evermore  dead ; 
December  is  only  December, 

A  space,  not  the  infinite  whole ; 
Though  the  hearthstone  bear  but  the  one  ember, 

There  still  is  the  fire  of  the  soul. 

The  end  comes  as  came  the  beginning, 

And  shadows  fail  into  the  past  ; 
And  the  goal,  is  it  not  worth  the  winning, 

If  it  bring  us  but  home  at  the  last  ? 
While  over  the  plain  of  waste  places 

We  tread,  'tis  a  blossoming  rod 
That  drives  us  to  grace  from  disgraces. 

From  the  plains  to  the  Gardens  of  God. 


MRS.  JOHNSON 
By  Mrs.  Meynei.1. 

THIS  paper  shall  not  be  headed  ''  Tetty."  What 
may  be  a  graceful  enough  freedom  with  the 
wives  of  other  men  shall  be  prohibited  in  the  case  of 
Johnson's,  she  with  whose  name  no  writer  imtil  now 
has  scrupled  to  take  freedoms  whereto  all  graces  were 
lacking.  "  Tetty  "  it  shall  not  be,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  this — that  the  chance  of  writing  "Tetty"  as 
a  title  is  a  kind  of  facile  literary  opportunity  ;  it  shall 
be  denied.  The  Essay  owes  thus  much  amends  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  wife.  But,  indeed,  the  reason  is  graver. 
What  wish  would  he  have  had  but  that  the  language, 
in  the  making  whereof  he  took  no  ignoble  part,  should 
somewhere,  at  some  time,  treat  his  only  friend  with 
ordinary  honour  ? 

Men  who  would  trust  Dr.  Johnson  with  their 
orthodoxy,  with  their  vocabulary,  and  with  the  most 
intimate  vanity  of  their  human  wishes,  refuse,  with 
every  mark  of  insolence,  to  trust  him  in  regard  to 
his  wife.  On  that  one  point  no  reverence  is  paid  to 
him,  no  deference,  no  respect,  not  so  much  as  the 
credit  due  to  our  common  sanity.  Yet  he  is  not 
reviled  on  account  of  his  Thrale — nor,  indeed,  is  his 
Thrale  now  seriously  reproached  for  her  Piozzi.  It 
is  true  that  Macaulay,  preparing  himself  and  his 
reader  "in  his  well-known  way"  (as  a  rustic  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  might  have  it)  for  the  recital  of  her  second 
marriage,  says  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  she  had 
been  laid  beside  the  kind  and  generous  Thrale  when, 
in  the  prime  of  her  life,  he  died.  But  Macaulay  has 
not  left  us  heirs  to  his  indignation.     His  well-laiown 
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way  was  to  exhaust  those  possibilities  of  efiect  m  which 
the  commonplace  is  so  rich.  And  he  was  permitted 
to  point  his  paragraphs  as  he  would,  not  only  by 
calling  Mrs.  Thrale's  attachment  to  her  second  husband 
"  a  degrading  passion,"  but  by  stmimoning  a  chorus 
of  "  all  London  "  to  the  same  purpose.  She  fled,  he  tells 
us,  from  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown. 
So  when  Macaulay  chastises  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter 
for  marrying  Johnson,  he  is  not  inconsistent,  for  he 
pursues  Mrs.  Thrale  with  equal  rigour  for  her  audacity 
in  keeping  gaiety  and  grace  in  her  mind  and  manners 
longer  than  Macaulay  loved  to  see  such  ornaments 
added  to  the  charm  of  twice  "married  brows." 

It  is  not  so  with  succeeding  essayists.  One  of 
these  minor  biographers  is  so  gentle  as  to  call  the 
attachment  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Piozzi  "  a  mutual 
affection."  He  adds,  "  No  one  who  has  had  some 
experience  of  life  will  be  inclined  to  condemn  Mrs. 
Thrale."  But  there  is  no  such  courtesy,  even  from 
him,  for  Mrs.  Johnson.  Neither  to  him  nor  to  any 
other  writer  has  it  yet  occurred  that  if  England  loves 
her  great  Englishman's  memory,  she  owes  not  only 
courtesy,  but  gratitude,  to  the  only  woman  who  loved 
him  while  there  was  yet  time. 

Not  a  thought  of  that  debt  has  stayed  the  alacrity 
with  which  a  caricature  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
only  possible  portrait  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  Garrick's 
school  reminiscences  would  probably  have  made  a 
much  more  charming  woman  grotesque.  Garrick 
is  welcome  to  his  remembrances ;  we  may  even  reserve 
for  ourselves  the  liberty  of  envying  those  who  heard  him. 
But  honest  laughter  shotild  not  fall  into  that  tone 
of  common  antithesis  which  seems  to  say,  "  See  what 
are  the  absurdities  of  the  great !  Such  is  life  !  On 
this  one  point  we,  even  we,  are  wiser  than  Dr.  Johnson 
— we  know  how  grotesque  was  his  wife.  We  know 
something  of  the  privacies  of  her  toilet-table.  We 
are  able  to  compare  her  figure  with  the  figures  we, 
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tmlike  him,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring — 
the  figures  of  the  well-bred  and  well-dressed."  It  is 
a  sorry  success  to  be  able  to  say  so  much. 

But  in  fact  such  a  triumph  belongs  to  no  man. 
When  Samuel  Johnson,  at  twenty-six,  married  his 
wife,  he  gave  the  dull  an  advantage  over  himself 
which  none  but  the  dullest  will  take.  He  chose, 
for  love,  a  woman  who  had  the  wit  to  admire  him  at 
the  first  meeting,  and  in  spite  of  first  sight.  "  That," 
she  said  to  her  daughter,  "  is  the  most  sensible  man 
I  ever  met."  He  was  penniless.  She  had  what 
was  no  mean  portion  for  those  times  and  those  con- 
ditions ;  and,  granted  that  she  was  affected,  and 
provincial,  and  short,  and  all  the  rest  with  which  she 
is  charged,  she  was  probably  not  without  suitors; 
nor  do  her  defects  or  faults  seem  to  have  been  those 
of  an  unadmired  or  neglected  woman.  Next,  let  us 
remember  what  Johnson  was  like,  even  in  his  twenties, 
and  how  little  he  would  have  touched  the  senses  of  an 
ordinary  widow  fond  of  externals.  She  loved  him, 
accepted  him,  made  him  happy,  gave  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  EngUsh  hearts  the  one  love  of  its  sombre 
life.  And  English  literature  has  had  no  better  phrase 
for  her  than  Macaulay's — "  She  accepted,  with  a 
readiness  which  did  her  little  honour,  the  addresses 
of  a  suitor  who  might  have  been  her  son." 

Her  readiness  did  her  incalculable  honour.  But 
it  is  at  least  worth  remembering  that  Johnson  had 
first  done  her  incalculable  honour.  No  one  has  given 
to  man  or  woman  the  right  to  judge  as  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  her  who  received  it.  The  meanest  man  is 
generally  allowed  his  own  counsel  as  to  his  own  wife  ; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  has  been  denied  it.  '*  The 
lover,"  says  Macaulay,  "continued  to  be  imder  the 
illusions  of  the  wedding  day  till  the  lady  died."  What 
is  so  graciously  said  is  not  enough.  He  was  under 
those  " illusions"  until  he  too  died,  when  he  had  long 
passed  her  latest  age,  and  was  therefore  able  to  set 
right  that  balance  of  years  which  has  so  much  irritated 
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the  impertinent.  Johnson  passed  from  this  life  twelve 
years  older  than  she,  and  so  for  twelve  years  his  constant 
eyes  had  to  turn  backwards  to  dwell  upon  her.  Time 
gave  him  a  younger  wife. 

Macaulay,  in  his  unerring  effectiveness,  uses 
Johnson's  short  sight  for  an  added  affront  to  Mrs. 
Johnson.  The  bridegroom  was  too  weak  of  eyesight 
"  to  distinguish  ceruse  from  natural  bloom."  Never- 
theless, he  saw  well  enough,  when  he  was  old,  to 
distinguish  Mrs.  Thrale's  dresses.  He  reproved  her 
for  wearing  a  dark  dress  ;  it  was  unsuitable,  he  said, 
for  her  size  ;  a  Httle  creature  should  show  gay  colours 
"  like  an  insect."  We  are  not  called  upon  to  admire 
his  wife ;  why,  then,  being  uncompromised,  do  we 
not  let  him  admire  her  ?  It  is  the  most  gratuitous 
kind  of  intrusion.  Moreover,  the  biographers  are 
eager  to  permit  the  touch  of  romance  and  grace  in 
his  relations  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  they  officially 
deny  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  But  the  difference 
is  all  on  the  other  side.  He  would  not  have  bidden 
his  wife  dress  Uke  an  insect.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  to  him 
"the  first  of  womankind"  only  because  his  wife  was 
dead. 

Beauclerc,  we  learn,  was  wont  to  cap  Garrick's 
mimicry  of  Johnson's  love-making  by  repeating  the 
words  of  Johnson  himself  in  after-years,  "  It  was  a 
love-match  on  both  sides."  And  obviously  he  was 
as  strange  a  lover  as  they  said.  Who  doubted  it  ? 
Was  there  any  other  woman  in  England  to  give  such 
a  suitor  the  opportimity  of  an  eternal  love  ?  "A  life 
radically  wretched,"  was  the  life  of  this  master  of 
Letters  ;  but  she,  who  has  received  nothing  in  return 
except  ignominy  from  these  unthankful  Letters,  was 
alone  to  make  it  otherwise.  Well  for  him  that  he 
married  so  young  as  to  earn  the  ridicule  of  all  the 
biographers  in  England  ;  for  by  doing  so  he,  most 
happily,  had  her  for  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have 
called  her  his  only  friend.  So  indeed  she  was,  though 
he  had  followers,    disciples,   rivals,   competitors   and 
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companions,  many  degrees  of  admirers,  a  patron, 
and  a  public.  He  had  also  the  houseful  of  sad  old 
women  who  quarrelled  imder  his  beneficent  protection. 
But  what  friend  had  he  ?  He  was  "  solitary  "  from 
the  day  she  died. 

Let  us  consider  under  what  solemn  conditions 
and  in  what  immortal  phrase  that  word  **  soUtary  " 
stands.  He  wrote  it,  all  Englishmen  know  where. 
He  wrote  it  in  the  hour  of  that  melancholy  trimnph 
when  he  had  been  at  last  set  free  from  the  dependence 
upon  hope.  He  hoped  no  more,  and  he  needed  not 
to  hope.  The  "  notice "  of  Lord  Chesterfield  had 
been  too  long  deferred  ;  it  was  granted  at  last,  when 
it  was  a  flattery  which  Johnson's  court  of  friends 
would  applaud.  But  not  for  their  sake  was  it  welcome. 
To  no  living  ear  would  he  bring  it  and  report  it  with 
deUght. 

He  was  indifferent,  he  was  known.  The  sen- 
sitiveness to  pleasure  was  gone,  and  the  sensitiveness 
to  pain,  slights,  and  neglect  would  thenceforth  be 
suffered  to  rest ;  no  man  in  England  would  put  that 
to  proof  again.  No  man  in  England,  did  I  say  ?  But, 
indeed,  that  is  not  so.  No  slight  to  him,  to  his  person, 
or  to  his  fame  could  have  had  power  to  cause  him 
pain  more  sensibly  than  the  customary,  habitual,  ready- 
made  ridicule  that  has  been  cast  by  posterity  upon 
her  whom  he  loved  for  twenty  years,  prayed  for  during 
thirty-two  years  more,  who  satisfied  one  of  the  saddest 
of  human  hearts,  but  to  whom  the  world,  assiduous  to 
admire  him,  hardly  accords  hmnan  dignity.  He 
wrote  praises  of  her  manners  and  of  her  person  for 
her  tomb.  But  her  epitaph,  that  does  not  name  her, 
is  in  the  greatest  of  English  prose.  What  was  favour 
to  him  ?  *'  1  am  indifferent.  .  .  I  am  known. 
.    .    .    I  am  soHtary,  and  cannot  impart  it.*' 


THE   COURTIN' 
By  Shan  F.  Buiyi^oCK 

THERE'S  a  brave  wee  lassie  waitin'  by  the  hearth- 
stone, 
Singin'  as  she  bakes  the  oaten-bread ; 
Laughin'  as  she  thinks  of  me  her  heart' s-own, 
And  all  the  foolish  lovin'  things  I've  said. 

Oh,  my  dear,  my  Molly  trim  and  slender  ! 
Graceful  are  you  as  the  flowin'  corn, 
Merry  are  your  darlin'  eyes  and  tender, 
Sweeter  than  the  comin'  morn. 

When  o'  nights  I  lift  the  latch  and  enter  boldly, 

My  heart  leaps  up  and  tumbles  in  its  place, 
As  round  I  feel  my  darlin' s  arms  enfold  me. 
And  see  the  welcome  flashin'  in  her  face. 

Oh,  my  heart,  my  Molly  trim  and  slender  ! 
Gladsome  are  you  as  the  summer  corn, 
Wistful  are  your  darlin'  eyes  and  tender, 
Purer  than  the  comin'  morn. 

All  the  cups  upon  the  dresser  clink  and  glisten. 

All  the  tins  upon  the  wall  shine  out  with  glee, 
At  the  blissful  sound  of  me  and  Molly  kissin'. 
At  the  sight  of  Molly  on  my  knee. 

Oh,  my  own,  my  Molly  trim  and  slender  ! 
Blithesome  are  you  as  the  rustlin'  corn, 
Gentle  are  your  darhn'  eyes  and  tender, 
Softer  than  the  comin'  morn. 

And  there  we  sit  a  courtin'  all  the  evenin', 

As  happy  as  the  blissful  hours  are  long, 
With  the  onions  laughin'  at  us  from  the  ceilin*, 
And  the  kettle  singin'  out  its  wee  love  song. 
Oh,  my  love,  my  Molly  trim  and  slender  ! 
Heartsome  are  you  as  the  golden  corn, 
Sunny  are  your  darlin'  eyes  and  tender, 
lyovely  as  the  comin'  morn. 
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CASTLES    IN    SPAIN 

By  E.  TEMPI.E  Thurston 

**  A  HAPPY  man  or  woman  is  a  better  thing  to 
Jr\       find  than  a  five-pound  note." 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  those  who  have 
found  their  five-pound  note  will  agree  with  Stevenson 
when  they  read  that.  The  only  pity  of  it  is  that 
few  of  us  are  aware  of  so  fortunate  a  discovery,  even 
when  we  have  put  the  money  in  our  pocket. 

But  beyond  all  this,  which  is  beside  the  point, 
so  many  there  are  of  us  who  never  find  that  five- 
pound  note  at  all,  or  if  we  do,  spend  the  greater  part 
of  our  lifetime  in  its  discovery. 

Five  pounds  in  paper,  gold,  or  silver,  whatever 
it  may  be,  simply  spells  experience,  and  the  amount 
of  courage  that  it  needs  to  learn  by  experience  is 
such  that  only  the  few  possess  it — only  the  few  are 
taught.  Experience  is  no  equable  master.  There 
are  many  mothers  who  will  not  trust  their  children 
to  his  care.  They  would  spare  the  rod,  and,  without 
doubt,  that  rod,  wielded  by  experience,  falls  un- 
erringly in  sensitive  places.  But  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact,  the  child  is  spoilt.  The  grit  is 
taken  out  of  him. 

But  once  experience  is  foimd,  won,  stolen  or 
bought,  then  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that  five 
pounds,  ten,  twenty — a  fortune  even — approaches 
the  value  of  a  happ}'^  man  or  woman.  The  great 
pity  of  it  is  that  so  few  of  us  can  be  the  happy  man 
or  woman  to  ourselves.  With  unqualified  success 
we  become  our  own  enemies,  but  our  own  friends, 
our  own  companions — never  !    I jfe  seems  a  tiresome 
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thing  on  the  whole  when  we  are  left  alone  to  live 
with  it.  Only  the  indomitable  desire,  the  unswerving 
perseverance  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  build 
our  castles  in  Spain  without  critically  examining 
every  crevice  in  their  structure,  will  ever  teach  us 
to  be  fit  creatures  for  our  own  company. 

Now  to  build  a  castle  in  Spain  is  by  no  means 
a  senseless  contract  to  imdertake.  When  complete, 
there  may  be  draughts  ;  there  may  not  be  such  an 
entrancing  view  from  the  turret  window  as  we  had 
hoped  for.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
levelled  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  call  for  us  to 
sit  amongst  its  ruins,  wrought  by  our  own  hands, 
and  bemoan  the  fact  that,  in  the  long  run,  Spain  is 
an  absolutely  impossible  site  for  a  habitable  castle. 
We  should  turn  our  backs  on  the  draughts.  We 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  look  out  of  that 
turret  window.  Every  view  cannot  be  a  grove  of 
olive  and  orange  trees.  If  a  man  can  build  a  castle 
in  Spain  at  all,  let  him  be  content ;  there  are 
many  of  us  who  have  to  be  content  with  a 
back  room  over  a  ham  and  beef  shop,  and  out 
of  our  window  see  the  groves  of  the  neighbours' 
linen  lines. 

I  once  knew  a  little  girl  whose  nursery  was  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  house  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city, 
and  the  country  was  Spain  to  her.  The  green  fields, 
which  she  had  so  seldom  seen,  were  the  fields  of 
immeasurable  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  mountains 
were  their  ramparts.  But  she  built  her  castle  in 
Spain  nevertheless. 

On  the  nursery  window  sill  was  a  box  of  mould, 
mostly  used  for  the  cultivation  of  straggling  gera- 
niums. In  this  she  sowed  a  field  of  hay  seed.  When 
the  Spring  came,  the  coimtry  began  to  grow.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  Summer,  she  could  put  her 
little  golden  head  out  of  the  window  and  gaze  through 
the  tangled  grass  stems  up  to  the  blue  of  God's  sky 
above. 
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Do  you  think  she  cut  down  all  the  grass  because 
she  heard  the  din  of  the  traffic  in  the  street  below  ? 
Do  you  think  she  destroyed  her  castle  in  Spain 
because  she  saw  the  edge  of  the  wooden  box  at  the 
end  of  that  graceful  meadow  ?  No  !  Not  for  a 
moment ! 

Believe  me,  you  need  not  hear  the  traffic,  and 
there  is  no  call  for  you  to  see  the  edge  of  the  wooden 
box  in  this  world  if  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

That  child  is  a  woman  now,  and  if  there  were 
another  room  on  another  top  floor,  with  just  such 
another  box  of  mould  upon  the  window  sill,  she 
would  sow  her  seed  all  over  again,  and  out  of  the 
diill  brown  earth  there  would  lift  as  fair  a  castle  as 
ever  rose  into  the  blue  skies  of  Spain. 
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VIGIL 
By  Eden  Phii,lpotts 

THERE  is  a  glen  beneath  a  lonely  hill, 
Where  the  deep  tangles  of  the  red  brake  fern 
Huddle  to  death  and  beautifully  bum, 
While  maiden  birches  flame  along  the  sunset  still. 

Like  morning  lamps  they  fade  ;  their  gold  expires 
Above  the  silvery  shadow  of  each  stem. 
DeUcious  Hght  gently  departs  from  them 

Where  winter  bloweth  out  the  autimm's  final  fires. 

Furzes  all  agate-budded  for  the  spring, 

Hedge  roimd  about  the  combe  and,  higher  still, 
A  mist  of  naked  branches  hides  the  hill. 

And    pines    bring    warmth    and   scent    and   dusky 
sheltering. 

How  oft  have  I  within  this  vernal  wood 

Watched    the    green  mantle    and    the  sweet    sap 

mount. 
Trees  are  mine  own  famiUars ;  them  I  count 
Among  the  changeless  hearts  that  make  my  chiefest 
good. 

How  often,  when  the  first  of  blossoms  come. 
Have  I  beheld  the  opening  of  their  eyes. 
Mine  was  the  worship  ;  theirs  the  shy  surprise 

That  I  so  well  should  know  each  punctual  haunt 
and  home. 
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Here  have  I  watched  full  many  a  night  from  far 
Like  lover  shadowy,  ere  set  of  sun, 
Dark-eyed  steal  hither,  and  when  da}''  was  done, 

^list  meet  the  gentle  moon  ;  dew,  the  eternal  star. 

Once  more  the  stroke  of  every  madcap  wind 

Doth   shake    the  bough  and   dash  the   ripe   fruit 

down, 
Or  shower  red  leaves  and  berries  for  a  crown 

November's  stormy  hair  to  glorify  and  bind. 

Again  I  see  ;  again  I  sigh  to  see 

The  fading,  flaming  year  sink  to  her  end, 
Another    summer — sure    another   friend — 

Decline  and  die  and  pass  with  music  solemnly. 

Farewell   ye   happy,    rainbow-winged   hours, 
The  autumn's  dew  and  bitter,  silver  breath 
Shall  freeze  your  rosy  feet,  and  strike  to  death 

Your  spirits  where    ye    drowse   amid    the    withered 
flowers. 

Farewell  ye  domes  and  canopies  of  June 
Raining  upon  the  earth  in  red  and  gold ; 
Hiding  the  sodden  bosom  of  the  wold ; 

Flying,     like    little    ghosts,    beneath    the    himter's 
moon. 

Beside  the  passing  year  my  watch  I  keep 

And  mark  the  sad-eyed  gloamings  steal  away, 
And  feel  the  low  and  lemon  light  of  day 

Fade,  like  an  aching  care,  upon  the  fringe  of  sleep. 
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NATHAN    GRmiPS 
By  S11.AS  K.  Hocking 


HIS  real  name  was  Nathan  Wade,  but  liis 
neighbours  nick-named  him  Grtunps,  because 
they  said  it  was  more  appropriate.  It  was  doubted 
if  in  the  county  of  Kent  there  was  another  man  so 
grumpy  as  he. 

It  was  putting  the  case  very  mildly.  Nathan's 
moroseness  had  grown  into  a  proverb.  His  meanness 
and  parsimony  provoked  general  contempt.  No  one 
who  knew  him  ever  dreamed  of  going  to  him  for  help 
or  sympathy.  No  one  who  went  to  him  in  ignorance 
of  his  character  ever  ventured  a  second  time. 

Nathan  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the 
village,  in  a  small  house  by  the  roadside.  It  was 
a  mean  little  house,  and  reflected  in  its  uncurtained 
windows  and  grass-grown  garden  paths  the  character 
of  its  tenant.  Nathan  was  his  own  cook  and  house- 
maid. He  never  believed  in  paying  others  to 
do  what  he  was  able  to  do  himself.  Waste  was 
his  pet  abomination.  Parsimony  his  outstanding 
characteristic. 

At  the  back  of  his  cottage  were  about  a  dozen 
acres  of  land  which  he  farmed.  That  is,  he  grew 
apples  and  plums,  raised  calves  and  pigs,  and  kept 
a  number  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  Nathan  did 
not  believe  in  what  his  neighbours  called  **  cultivating 
the  land"  ;  that  meant  much  labour,  great  expense, 
and  very  considerable  risks.  By  keeping  the  green 
side  up  and  raising  calves  and  pigs  and  poultry  he 
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believed  he  could  make  more  money  with  less  labour, 
and  with  a  smaller  measure  of  risk. 

On  the  whole  Nathan  did  not  do  badly.  He 
understood  his  business  to  the  bottom,  was  as  shrewd 
in  driving  a  bargain  as  any  man  in  the  cotmty,  and 
generally  speaking  made  considerably  more  each  year 
than  he  spent. 

He  had  never  married,  though  thirty  years 
previously  he  had  come  very  near  it.  He  admired 
Mary  Pax  so  much  that  one  evening  when  he  met 
her  alone  he  plucked  up  his  courage  and  proposed 
to  her.  Mary  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  she 
asked  for  a  week  to  consider  the  matter. 

Nathan  did  not  go  near  her  again.  During 
the  week  he  also  considered  the  matter,  and  his 
reflections  proved  fatal  to  matrimony.  He  reckoned 
up  carefully  what  it  cost  him  to  live  ;  it  seemed 
a  great  deal.  Everything — except  the  things  he  sold 
— was  terribly  dear,  and  if  he  married  his  expenses 
would  be  doubled — perhaps  trebled. 

Nathan  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  felt  that 
he  had  escaped  as  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  He 
wotdd  have  to  keep  stricter  watch  over  himself  for  the 
future,  and  never  get  into  such  a  dangerous  position 
again.  Mary  might  have  said  "  Yes "  to  him  on 
the  spot,  and  then — a  cold  sweat  broke  out  over 
him  at  the  thought  of  the  peril  he  had  escaped.  .  .  . 
For  some  reason  Mary  had  never  married,  and  now 
after  twenty  3^ears  of  service  in  London  she  had 
come  back  to  live  in  Wickley  again. 

Nathan  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  one 
evening  darning  his  stockings  when  Mary  Pax  passed. 
He  recognised  her  in  a  moment  notmthstanding 
the  long  interlude  of  years.  She  did  not  see  him, 
for  he  was  sitting  in  the  shadow,  and,  indeed,  she 
scarcely  looked  towards  the  cottage. 

He  watched  her  mth  a  curiously  eager  light 
in  his  faded  eyes.  She  was  a  good-looking  woman 
still,  and  well  preserved.     It  was  said  that  she  had 
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done  well  in  London,  and  had  been  left  a  legacy. 
She  was  certainly  very  well  dressed,  and  had  the 
look  of  a  woman  who  was  at  peace  with  herself  and 
the  world  generally. 

Nathan  let  the  stocking  fall  and  stared  vacantly 
out  of  the  window.  The  sight  of  Mary  Pax  awoke  a 
thousand  memories.  How  far  away  that  time  seemed 
when  his  heart  leaped  at  the  sight  of  her  face.  It 
would  never  leap  again  in  the  same  way.  No  man 
could  be  young  twice.  The  hot  impulses  of  youth 
have  no  return.  He  had  grown  old ;  he  never 
realised  it  so  vividly  as  he  did  now. 

"  Old."  He  repeated  the  word  slowly  and  sadly 
to  himself.  The  spring  and  summer  of  his  life  were 
past  and  gone  and  he  was  far  on  into  the  autumn — 
perhaps  into  the  winter.     Yes  ;  he  was  old  and  alone. 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  stocking  and 
tried  to  go  on  with  his  mending,  but  he  soon  let  it 
drop  again.  His  thoughts  had  got  beyond  his 
control.  Memory — that  had  so  long  slept — was  now 
wide  awake.  All  the  years  of  his  life  seemed  to 
pass  before  him  in  slow  procession. 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  congratulating 
himself  on  his  success  in  life.  He  had  prospered 
while  other  men  had  stagnated.  Had  laid  by  while 
other  men  had  spent.  Had  kept  down  his  expenses 
to  the  narrowest  limit  while  others  had  latmched 
out  into  the  extravagance  of  wife  and  family. 

But  this  evening,  for  some  reason,  things  wore 
a  different  look.  After  all,  what  had  he  got  out  of 
life  ?  The  best  of  his  years  were  spent,  and  what 
had  he  to  show  for  them  ?  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
what  had  his  life  been  worth  to  him  or  to  any  one 
else  ?  Had  he  been  happy  ?  Had  he  found  con- 
tentment ?    Had  he  even  been  comfortable  ? 

He  glanced  hurriedly  round  his  bare  and  com- 
fortless cottage  and  sighed  again  imconsciously.  He 
had  sacrificed  love,  romance,  the  sweet  and  generous 
impulses  of  youth,   the  goodwill  of  his  fellows,  the 
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tender  care  and  companionship  of  wife,  the  affection 
of  children,  the  mystical  something  that  makes  home 
home.  And  all  for  what  ?  What  had  he  got  in 
return  ? 

He  had  made  money,  but  he  never  got  any 
pleasure  out  of  it.  He  had  been  too  stingy  for  that. 
He  had  lived  merely  to  save,  and  to  what  end  ?  It 
was  a  humiUating  train  of  reflection,  but  he  had  no 
power  to  check  the  mournful  procession. 

He  had  been  a  fool,  and  he  knew  it.  He  resisted 
the  conviction  as  long  as  he  could,  but  truth  would 
out.  He  would  not  admit  to  anyone  else  for  the 
world  what  was  patent  to  his  own  eyes.  He  had 
prided  himself  ou  his  success,  and  his  life  was  a 
stark  naked  failure. 

The  twilight  faded  rapidly,  and  it  grew  dark  ; 
but  Nathan  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact. 
He  still  sat  by  the  open  window,  looking  out  across 
the  neglected  garden  with  unseeing  eyes. 

At  length  he  heaved  a  big  sigh  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"It's  too  late  now,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  **  I 
ought  to  have  found  it  out  thirty  years  ago.** 

II 

A  week  later  on  returning  to  his  cottage  he 
found  a  lad  asleep  on  the  doorstep,  with  his  head 
resting  uncomfortably  against  the  wall.  Nathan 
stood  stock  still  for  a  moment  and  contemplated  the 
Uttle  figure,  feeling  very  angry  and  resentful.  That 
a  strange  boy  should  have  the  impertinence  to  sit 
on  his  door-step  and  fall  asleep  w^as  simply  outrageous. 
Had  it  happened  a  week  sooner  Nathan  would  have 
awakened  the  intruder  with  his  foot,  but  to-day  he 
hesitated.  He  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal  during 
the  week,  and  his  thoughts  had  sobered  him. 

Having  once  looked  at  his  past  Hfe  fairl}^  and 
squarely  he  was  not  able  to  close  his  eyes  again  ; 
and  the  thing  which  he  saw  constantly  and  persistently 
was  the  absolute  futilitv  of  all  his  striving.     He  had 
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toiled,  and  schemed,  and  saved,  and  denied  himself 
for  thirty  years,  and  to  what  end  ?  He  was  an 
old  man  and  alone.  He  had  tried  his  best  to  keep 
that  disquieting  thought  out  of  his  mind  during  the 
past  week,  but  it  would  come  back.  He  saw  it 
written  everywhere,  heard  it  in  every  sound ;  felt 
it  in  the  silence  of  the  fields  and  in  the  hushed 
stillness  of  the  night. 

He  did  not  need  anyone  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  that  he  had  lived  out  his  life 
on  wrong  lines.  He  knew  it.  The  men  whom  he 
had  sneered  at  and  despised  were  a  hundred  times 
happier  than  he,  and  had  got  a  hundred  times 
more  out  of  life.  He  ran  over  their  names  in  his 
mind ;  they  had  grown  old  as  he  had,  but  they 
had  friends  and  he  had  none  ;  they  had  company, 
he  was  alone ;  they  had  wife  and  children  and 
grandchildren,  he  was  desolate,  shunned  and  disUked 
by  everybody. 

A  week  of  these  reflections  had  softened  somewhat 
the  hard  lines  of  his  face,  and  brought  a  kindlier 
feeling  into  his  heart.  Hence,  instead  of  kicking  the 
sleeping  boy  off  his  doorstep  he  stood  still  and  looked 
at  him 

He  was  a  forlorn  little  figure,  and  yet  with  a 
quite  cherubic  face.  His  jacket  was  many  sizes  too 
small,  his  pants  considerably  too  large.  One  of  his 
shoes  lay  in  his  lap.  He  had  evidently  been  trying 
to  mend  it  when  he  fell  asleep.  His  cap  lay  on  the 
doorstep  by  his  side. 

Nathan  did  not  try  to  analyse  his  emotions. 
Neither  did  he  try  to  control  them.  He  felt  vaguely 
that  all  his  past  life  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  tack, 
and  that  he  had  better  take  some  risks  and  try  another 
course.  If  it  turned  out  to  be  no  better  it  could 
scarcely  be  worse. 

He  gave  a  loud  cough  at  length  and  the  boy 
opened  his  eyes,  then  he  sat  upright  and  rubbed  his 
neck.     Finally  he  turned  his  attention  to  Nathan. 
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**  Do  you  live  'ere  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Yes." 

"  Thought  by  the  look  o'  the  winders  'twere  an 
'  empty.'     'Ave  you  a  piece  of  string  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  string  for  ?  " 

"  To  tie  up  my  shoe.  The  bottom's  falHng  off, 
as  you  see."  And  he  held  up  the  dilapidated  article 
and  looked  at  it  ruefully. 

"  Where  d'ye  come  from  ?  "  Nathan  questioned. 

**  Bermondsey." 

"  How  d'ye  get  here,  then  ?  " 

"  Walked  when  I  couldn't  ride,  and  that  wer'n't 
much.    Is  it  a  good  deal  farther  ?  " 

"  What  a  good  deal  farther  ?  " 

"  The  hops  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh  !  I  see.  You've  come  for  the  hop-picking, 
have  you  ?     Ever  done  any  before  ?  " 

"  Once — afore  father  died  ;  but  I  was  young 
then." 

Young,  eh  ?  "     And  Nathan  smiled. 
You    do    not    look    very    young,"    the    boy 
remarked  naively.     "  But  about  that  string  ?     For 
I  must  be  a-movin*  on." 

"  You  can't  get  much  farther  to-day,"  Nathan 
said  slowly.     "  It'U  be  dark  in  an  hour." 

The  boy  looked  up  and  scanned  the  sky  thought- 
fully, then  looked  at  his  shoe,  then  glanced  at  Nathan's 
feet,  then  raised  his  eyes  slowly  to  Nathan's  face. 

"  'Ave  the  others  gone  this  way  ?  "  he  questioned. 

**  Don't  think  so.  You  see,  you're  off  the  track  ; 
took  the  wrong  turning  I  expect.  What's  your 
name  ?  " 

"  Robert  Ridge,  though  everybody  calls  me  Bob 
for  short.    What's  yours  ?  " 

Nathan  laughed.  "  My  name  is  Nathan  Wade," 
he  answered.     "  How  old  are  you  ?  "  «, 

"  'Ivcven  next  spring.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Eleven,  eh  ?  "  Nathan  repUed,  ignoring  the 
question.    *'  Mighty  little  I  should  say  for  your  age." 
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"  Not  I."  And  Bob  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  himself  to  his  full  height. 

Nathan  regarded  him  in  silence  for  several 
moments  ;  but  his  mind  was  working  rapidly.  A 
himdred  strange  possibilities  seemed  to  crowd  into 
his  brain  all  at  once. 

"  Would  you  mind  staying  here  a  day  or  two 
and  helping  me  to  get  in  the  pliuns  ?  "  he  questioned 
at  length. 

"  You'd  pay  me,  of  course  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  would,  and  there' d  be  food  and 
house  room  to  boot." 

"I'd  be  glad  of  some  food,"  Bob  answered 
with  a  broad  smile.  "I  ain't  had  any  since 
momin'." 

**  You  don't  know  how  to  cook,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*'  Don't  I  just.  You  should  see  me  grill  a  bloater. 
'Ave  you  some  bloaters?  I  think  the  smell  of  'em 
is  just  scrumptious.     Don't  you  ?  " 

**  We  may  be  able  to  find  something  better 
than  bloaters."  And  Nathan  took  a  key  out  of  his 
pocket  and  unlocked  the  door. 

Bob  followed  him  cautiously  and  with  a  won- 
dering light  in  his  eyes.  He  kept  his  thoughts, 
however,  to  himself.  With  a  good  supper  in  prospect 
it  would  be  bad  policy  to  be  critical. 

Nathan  did  the  cooking,  Bob  watching  him  with 
interest.  The  frying-pan  did  not  look  over  clean, 
but  the  ham  rashers  smelled  delicious  and  the  eggs 
were  newly  laid. 

It  was  a  great  occasion  for  Bob,  and  he  did  full 
justice  to  it,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  praised 
ever3rthing  with  delightful  candour.  Nathan's  hard 
face  wrinkled  into  innumerable  smiles.  It  was  a 
new  experience  to  be  praised,  and  he  felt  happier 
than  he  had  done  for  years. 

After  supper  Nathan,  who  could  do  most  things, 
mended  Bob's  shoe,  Bob  entertaining  him  the  while 
with  the  story  of  his  brief  but  chequered  Ufe. 
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lyOng  after  Bob  had  fallen  asleep  on  liis  hay- 
stuffed  mattress  and  the  night  had  grown  strangely 
still  Nathan  lay  awake  thinking.  At  last  one  kind 
neighbourly  deed  could  be  written  against  his  name, 
and  he  felt  better  and  happier  for  it  already. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  early,  as  usual,  and 
several  times  while  he  was  getting  breakfast  ready 
he  took  a  peep  into  the  little  room  where  Bob  lay 
sleeping.  The  little  chap  was  evidently  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  though  he  had  never  complained.  With  the 
morning  light  falling  softly  on  his  face  he  looked 
more  cherubic  than  ever.  Nathan  felt  his  heart 
warming  toward  the  little  waif  unconsciously.  What 
would  become  of  him  he  wondered  ?  ViHiat  chance 
was  there  for  a  friendless  orphan  in  the  eddies  and 
back  waters  of  a  great  Qity  ? 

Bob  enjoyed  plum-gathering  immensely.  There 
was  a  spice  of  adventure  in  it,  and  several  times  he 
came  within  an  ace  of  breaking  his  neck  ;  but  the 
special  providence  that  is  said  to  be  over  drunkards 
and  children  appeared  to  be  over  Bob,  for  he  went 
through  a  whole  week  of  most  exciting  adventures 
without  receiving  a  scratch. 

Ill 

Bob  had  been  with  Nathan  three  weeks  and  had 
accomplished  all  his  tasks  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employer.  There  had  been  no  quarrelling,  no  fault- 
finding, no  ill-temper.  Nathan  hardly  recognised 
himself.  Some  change  had  been  wrought  which  as 
yet  he  had  no  name  for. 

Bob  was  as  cheerful  and  happy-go-lucky  a  bit 
of  humanity  as  ever  lived.  He  never  grumbled.  He 
had  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  poverty  and  want 
to  take  things  philosophically.  Moreover,  he  had 
such  a  good  time  with  Nathan  that  there  was  really 
nothing  to  grumble  at. 

He  took  his  turn  morning  and  evening  at  cooking 
and  tidying  up  the  house.     He  even  learned  to  dam 
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stockings,   Nathan   watching  his  efforts   with   great 
amusement. 

The  long  evenings  sped  away  almost  like  a  dream. 
The  young  boy  and  the  old  man  talked  together  as 
though  they  had  been  the  friends  of  a  lifetime. 
Nathan  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life  before. 

Then  came  the  point  to  which  they  had  un- 
consciously drifted — the  point  of  saying  good-bye. 
Nathan  contemplated  the  separation  with  positive 
alarm.  He  never  realised  how  lonely  and  friendless 
he  had  been  till  now.  The  days  were  shortening 
rapidly,  and  the  long,  dreary  nights  were  at  hand. 
How  would  he  endure  again  as  he  had  done  in  the 
past  to  sit  all  alone,  listening  to  the  dreary  wind 
and  the  beating  of  the  rain,  and  thinking  of  all  that 
might  have  been  ? 

"  Bob,"  he  said,  with  a  little  shake  in  his  voice, 
"  have  you  been  comfortable  with  me  ?  " 

"  Ain't  I  just,"  the  boy  answered  with  a  grin. 

**  And  you've  had  enough  to  eat  and  I  haven't 
been  very  cross  with  you  ?  "  he  questioned  plaintively. 

"  You  ain't  never  been  cross  at  all,  an'  the 
cookin's  been  lovely.  I  tell  you  I  'ave  'ad  a  treat 
an'  I'm  heaps  and  heaps  obliged." 

"And  yet  you  are  not  sorry  to  go  away." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  be.  I'd  just  like  to  live  'ere  for 
ever  an'  ever  ;  it's  so  scrummy.  Only  you  know 
there's  Httle  Nan.  I  must  get  back  to  'er.  I  reckon 
'er  heart  'd  be  near  broke  by  this  time." 

Nathan  scratched  liis  head  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  There  seemed  no  help  for  it.  He  could 
keep  the  boy — but  a  girl 

He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room. 
"  How  old  is  your  sister  Nan  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

*'  Eight  come  Christmas,"  was  the  answer. 
Is  she  anything  like  you  ?  " 
lyike  me  ?     No-a,"    he    said  contemptuously. 
Why,  Nan  is  purty." 

Oh,    is    she  ?  "  and  Nathan  sat  down  again. 
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The  next  day  Bob  took  his  departure,  and 
Nathan  did  nothing  but  mope  for  two  whole  days 
and  nights.  He  could  hardly  endure  being  alone  in 
the  house  ;  it  was  so  silent  and  empty  and  miserable. 
He  missed  Bob  more  than  he  thought  it  would  be 
possible  to  miss  anything  on  earth. 

On  the  third  day  he  walked  through  the  village 
to  the  far  side,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
respectable-looking  cottage.  He  felt  very  nervous 
and  ill  at  ease,  but  he  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  his  undertaking. 

An  old  woman  of  nearly  eighty  opened  the  door 
and  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Pax,"  he  said  as  in- 
differently as  he  was  able.     "  Is  Mary  in  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  of  Mary  ? "  she  asked  crossly. 

"  I  want  a  few  words  with  her,"  he  answered 
in  the  same  indifferent  tone. 

"  You  do,  do  you  ?  "  And  with  a  sniff  she 
turned  into  the  house. 

Several  moments  passed  and  then  Mary  stood  in 
the  doorway.  "  Mother  says  you  want  to  see  me  ?  " 
she  questioned  hurriedly. 

"  Just  a  word,"  he  replied  slowly.  "  Fact  is 
I'm  in  a  bit  of  a  quandary,  and  I  thought  you  might 
help  me  out- 


"  Indeed  !  " 


You  needn't  be  cross  with  me,  Mary,"  he 
said  humbly.  "  Maybe  I'm  no  friend  o'  yours. 
Maybe  I  am.  When  we  are  young  we  think  we 
are  wise.  When  we  get  old  we  know  we  are 
fools." 

"  You  speak  for  yourself,  I  presmne." 

"  Ay,  Mary.     I've  no  right  to  speak  for  anyone 

else.     I've   '  gone   my  own   gait,'  as  they  say,   and 

there  ain't  no  more  lonely  man  in  Kent  to-day  than 

I  be.    But  a  few  weeks  ago  I  found  a  little  chap  asleep 

on  my  doorstep " 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  the  story. 
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Mary  listened  without  a  word,  though  her  eyes 
expressed  not  only  interest  but  sympathy. 

"  You  see,"  he  concluded,  "  I  could  do  for 
Bob.  But  a  gal — well,  that's  different.  A  little 
gal  wants  a  woman  to  look  after  her.  Bob  and 
I  were  great  friends ;  and  such  a  handy  little 
chap  he  is,  too,  and  so  cheerful.  And  now  he 
is  gone  you  don't  know  how  lonesome  I  feel. 
I've  made  a  great  mistake,  Mary.  I've  been  on 
the  wrong  tack  all  my  life.  I  thought  I  was 
wise  thirty  years  agone,  but  I  was  just  a  big 
fool.  You  see  I've  missed  everything — friends  and 
company  and — and — well,  just  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  living.  Nothing  can  be  undone,  I  know; 
but  now  that  I've  got  to  see  things  a  little  more 
clearly  I'd  like  to  do  a  bit  o'  good.  Maybe  I'm 
selfish  even  in  that,  but  I  do  want  to  have  the  children 
with  me  ;  they  ain't  got  no  parents,  and  I'd  like 
to  provide  for  'em.  Perhaps  you  don't  understand. 
You  think,  maybe,  I'm  only  thinking  of  myself,  as 
usual.  And  I  don't  den^^  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me.  I've  got  to  be  very  fond  of  the  boy,  and  children 
do  brighten  up  a  house.  I've  saved  a  bit  of  money — 
as  much  as  I  shall  need,  and  I  could  bring  up  the 
children  respectable  and  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
as  it  were.  But  you  see,  Mary,  the  gal  is  the  difficulty, 
and  I  thought  if  you  could  come  in,  say  once  a  day, 
and  see  to  the  little  gal's  clothes,  and  put  her  to 
bed,  and  all  that,  why,  I'd  go  up  to  lyOndon  to-morrow 
and  fetch  'em  back." 

"  Perhaps  they  wouldn't  come,"  Mary  answered 
slowly. 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  they  ?  "  And  Nathan  laughed. 
**  Bob  would  never  have  gone  back  but  for  the  little 
gal.     Oh,    he  was  happy  here,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  It  would  be  very  nice  for  the  children,"  she 
said,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  You  think  so,  Mary  ?  I  know  I'm  a  cross 
patch,  but  I  could  be  kind  to  the  children ;    I'm 
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sure  I  could.  And  if  you  could  just  look  in — not 
for  my  sake  but  for  theirs — why,  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  charity." 

"  And  they've  no  parents,  you  say  ?  " 
Neither  father  nor  mother,"  he  answered. 
I   don't   know  what  people  would   say,"   she 
said  reflectively. 

"  They  can't  say  nothing  worse  about  me  than 
they've  said  already,"  he  repHedwith  a  broad  smile. 
**  Perhaps  I  can  show  'em  I'm  not  so  grumpy  as  they 
think." 

"I'll  come  when  you  are  out,"  she  said  at 
length,  and  turned  back  into  the  house. 

Nathan  stood  and  scratched  his  head  for  a  few 
moments,  then  turned  and  walked  slowly  away. 

The  coming  of  the  children  completed  the  revo- 
lution that  had  began  in  Nathan's  life.  The  visits 
of  Mary  Pax  revolutionised  the  house.  Nathan,  to 
fit  himself  into  the  general  scheme  of  things,  began 
to  take  pains  about  his  personal  appearance.  This 
again  reacted  on.  sundry  new  things  for  the  house. 
So  the  metamorphosis  went  on  from  day  to  day  till  by 
Christmas  Nathan's  neighbours  hardly  recognised  him, 
while  his  house  looked  an  altogether  different  place. 

Bob  and  Nan  settled  into  their  new  surroundings 
with  perfect  contentment.  To  be  well  shod,  well 
clad,  and  well  fed  was  a  new  experience  for  them, 
and  they  manifested  their  gratitude  in  a  hundred 
little  ways. 

Some  people  said  that  Nathan  was  perfectly 
silly  with  the  children.  He  romped  and  played  with 
them  as  though  he  were  only  a  youth  himself,  and 
certainly  he  looked  younger  and  happier  than  he  had 
done  for  a  dozen  years. 

In  Wickley  there  is  a  general  impression  that  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  going  Nathan  is  certain  to 
lose  his  nickname  ;  while,  if  appearances  coimt  for 
anything,  Mary  Pax,  at  no  distant  date,  will  change 
her  name  also. 


MOTHER-WIT 
By  Keighley  Snowden 

SWEET  child,  go  free ! 
Ah,  we  will  keep  3^ou  so : 
For  as  your  innocent  heart  unspoiled  shall  grow 
The  world  may  be. 

Who  slanders  you, 
Dear,  mystic  whim  of  life  ? 
Who  is  it  says  your  brightness,  heavenly  rife, 
Is  nothing  true  ? 

Oh,  against  all 
The  cruel,  man-made  wrongs 
Such  prudes  may  do,  I'll  make  you  pretty  songs — 
Not  you  Eve's  thrall ! 

You  are  pure  joy 
And  light  of  Paradise  : 
For  ever  dures  that  gift  above  all  price, 
To  dower  my  boy; 

And  joy  and  light 
Shine  in  his  searchless  eyes. 
To  see  all  beauty  with  Eve's  first  surprise 
His,  His  by  right. 

Oh,  marvel  mine. 
You  know  much  more  than  I : 
lyive  as  you  are,  unclouded,  to  descry 
The  wonder-shine ! 


THE    TIN    SPARROW 
By  C1.ARE  Jerroi^d 

WE  had  been  having  an  uproarious  evening  just 
to  celebrate  the  close  of  our  yearly  holiday, 
which  had  been  spent  in  a  boarding-house  at  St. 
Peter's.  I  had  during  the  whole  month  resolutely 
put  away  from  my  mind  the  problem  which  threatened 
to  be  too  big  for  me  to  solve,  how  to  raise  ;{^i,200  or 
j^i,500  to  buy  a  desirable  practice  of  which  I  knew  ; 
but  for  some  obscure  reason  this  problem  had 
forced  itself  upon  my  memory  during  the  evening 
of  laughter  ;  and  as  I  went  up  the  stairs  to  my  room 
it  was  so  insistent  that  I  seemed  to  hear  it  stated 
in  words. 

I  retired  in  the  usual  sane  and  commonplace 
fashion,  yet  I  seemed  scarcely  to  have  touched  the 
pillow  before  I  heard  a  strange  voice  say,  with  a 
note  of  intense  anxiety  :  **  You  must  catch  it ;  it 
cost  £15,000." 

**  Don't  worry,"  I  returned  irritably  ;  *'  I  want 
to  sleep." 

**  But  you  cannot  sleep.  It  has  to  be  caught. 
Get  up  !     It  is  worth  fifteen  thousand  poinds  !  " 

"Oh  hang!"  I  ejaculated.  "  \lliat  is  the 
matter  ?  "  As  I  spoke  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked 
around. 

The  room  was  light,  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  one  within  it  but  myself.  From  this  side  to  that 
I  looked  ;  then,  as  my  eye  travelled  for  the  tliird 
time  between  the  window  and  the  fireplace,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  bold,  unwinking  stare  which  met  me 
from  the  foot-rail  of  the  bed.  M}''  bVeath  suspended, 
I  gazed  at  the  thing  which  gazed  at  me  and  wondered 
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if  I  had  gone  mad.  Perched  on  the  brass  rail  was 
a  wonderfully  contrived  bird,  a  sparrow  made  of 
tin,  large  for  its  kind,  bright  of  hue,  and  v/ith  an 
expression  of  mingled  warning  and  invitation  in  his 
eye  which  fascinated  me.  At  once  I  understood 
the  anxiety  in  the  voice  which  had  arrested  my 
healthful  sleep.  Without  explanation  I  knew  that 
this  bird  must  be  caught.  As  I  sat  meeting  the 
glare  of  those  bead-like  eyes  I  felt  my  nature  slowly 
changing.  Concentration  took  the  place  of  careless 
good  humour,  cunning  the  place  of  frankness.  The 
greatest  effort  I  had  ever  put  forth  in  real  life  was 
but  play  compared  with  the  rigid  determination  in 
my  dream  to  catch  the  tin  sparrow. 

Without  movement  I  strung  my  muscles  tightly, 
and  when  I  was  ready  my  right  hand  shot  out  to 
clutch  the  bird,  but  with  a  quiver  and  a  metallic 
whirring  it  rose  above  my  fingers  and  settled  upon 
the  spout  of  the  water-jug.  I  slipped  out  of  bed  ; 
it  did  not  move.  I  crept  near  it  ;  it  watched  me 
solemnly.  Then,  with  a  swift  spring,  I  brought  my 
hands  together  so  sharply  that  palm  struck  palm 
and  the  water  from  the  nearly  capsized  jug  spurted 
into  my  face. 

The  sparrow  sat  on  the  top  of  a  picture.  It 
let  me  go  nearer  and  nearer,  climb  a  chair  and  put 
out  my  fingers  invitingly,  while  I  made  a  soft  chirping 
noise.  With  the  swift  upward  movement  of  my 
hand  it  sped  across  the  room,  and  I,  over-balancing, 
tried  to  save  myself  by  the  picture,  which  came 
with  the  sound  of  thunder  to  the  floor  beneath  me. 

The  tin  bird  perched  now  on  the  picture- rail 
watching  me  coldly,  aloofly  ;  it  had  not  turned  a 
feather,  and  I  was  in  a  state  of  angry  excitement, 
as  determined  to  catch  it  as  it  was  sure  of  not  being 
caught.  It  was  to  be  a  duel  to  the  death.  I  meant 
to  succeed  though  it  cost  me  my  life. 

"  You  must  catch  it ;  it  is  worth  ;fi5,ooo," 
wailed  the  strange  voice. 
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To  get  at  the  picture-rail  I  had  to  climb  the 
brass  head-piece  of  the  bed,  and  this  time  the  sparrow 
was  so  contemptuous  as  to  let » me  actually  touch  it. 
Soft  as  silk  and  strong  as  steel  it  felt  as  it  slipped 
from  my  fingers  and  flew  through  the  open  doorway, 
while  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  bed  gasping  with 
my  humiliating  defeat. 

I  got  up  swiftly,  however,  and  followed  the 
thing  down  the  passage,  and  then  began  a  furious 
chase.  The  gentle  whirring  of  its  wings  as  it  waited 
for  me  changed  to  a  loud  and  harsh  cranking  noise 
when  I  went  down  the  stairs  and  gained  rapidly 
upon  it.  Into  the  long  dining-room  it  flew,  every 
door  opening  as  it  appeared,  and  round  the  con- 
servatory. In  my  frantic  rush  I  knocked  down 
chairs,  overturned  flower-pots,  and  bruised  myself 
against  sharp  points.  In  the  drawing-room  we  left 
a  track  of  destruction  behind  us.  The  morning- 
room,  the  kitchen,  the  scullery,  all  made  a  kind  of 
astonished  background  for  the  wild  chase.  I  felt 
the  pictures,  the  clock,  the  plates  upon  the  dresser, 
even  the  glimmering  windows,  to  be  watching  in 
amazement.  There  were  eyes  everywhere  looking 
upon  me  as  the  eyes  of  a  portrait  of  one  long  dead. 

I  became  seized  with  terror  of  those  eyes  and 
shivered  in  spite  of  the  summer  heat,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  perspiration  was  running  in  streams 
down  my  face.  Over  and  over  again  my  hands  closed 
round  the  tin  sparrow,  and  every  time  with  something 
like  a  soft  chuckle  it  sped  away. 

Up  the  stairs  we  went,  I  panting,  my  heart 
throbbing,  my  feet  dragging  with  the  weight  of 
exhaustion  ;  but  I  could  not  stop.  I  must  catch 
it.    I  must !    I  must ! 

The  trap-door  to  the  roof  flew  open  and  round 
the  roof  we  raced,  the  damnable  bird  settling  at  last 
just  on  the  spot  where  Her  hand  had  rested  the 
evening  before,  when  with  Her  blue  eyes  looking 
over  the  beautiful  town  to  the  more  beautiful  isletted 
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sea,  we  had  spoken  of  the  journey  home  and  of 
parting.  She  was  poor  and  I  was  poor  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  talk  of  parting  I  had  felt  that  the  glories  of 
the  future  were  before  us,  and  once  I  could  raise 
the  ;{ii,5oo,  well — —  ! 

An  ungovernable  rage  seized  me  as  the  diabolical 
tin  sparrow  gazed  at  me  from  that  very  bit  of  the 
curved  railing  which  Her  dear  fingers  had  clasped. 
I  hurled  myself  upon  it,  and  then  with  a  mocking 
crow  of  laughter  it  flew  low,  down  through  the  trap- 
door and  out  of  sight. 

I  could  scarcely  stand,  my  knees  knocked 
together,  sharp  pain  clutched  my  heart,  my  breath 
was  failing  and  mj^  eyes  were  blinded;  but  the 
insistent  voice  rang  again  in  my  ears  : 

"  You  must  catch  it ;  it  is  worth  ;fi5,ooo  !  " 

It  whipped  me  to  action.  With  trembling  limbs 
I  crawled  down  the  ladder  and  saw  the  beast  waiting 
for  me  in  the  passage  below.  I  think  I  was  almost 
delirious  with  rage  and  exertion,  for  I  talked  all 
the  time,  my  own  voice  filling  the  air  and  making 
me  feel  that  the  very  walls  were  conspiring  against 
me.  Oh  horror  !  The  bedroom  doors  occupied  by 
those  others  flew  open,  and  stealthily,  fearfully,  I 
crept  round  beds  and  furniture  trying  to  stifle  my 
gasping  breath  as  I  reached  hither  and  thither  after 
the  tin  sparrow.  Into  the  passage  again  it  flew,  and 
there  it  hung  before  Her  open  door.  But  there  I 
stopped  !  No  devil  in  the  form  of  a  sparrow,  tin 
or  otherwise,  could  tempt  me  to  enter  that  room ;  no 
hope  of  7^1,500  would  move  me  over  the  threshold. 

Perhaps  the  bird  knew  it,  for  it  did  not  enter. 
There  in  the  doorway  it  hung  poised  with  its  wicked 
sly  eyes  watching  me  in  fiendish  mockery.  Nearer 
I  crept,  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  I  made  my  last 
dash,  and — Oh  heavens  !  I  had  it  in  my  fingers. 
It  was  tin  no  longer,  but  soft  and  warm,  and  it  did 
not  fl}'-  away.  With  a  wild  shout  of  gratified  rage 
I  held  it  close,   tempted  to  murder,   and  then  the 
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whole  place  was  filled  with  shouts  and  screams, 
lightning  flashed  acro^  my  eyes  and  I  fainted.  When 
I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the 
dining-room,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  were  gathered  in  a  group  watching  me,  while 
one  was  dosing  me  with  brandy,  and  She  was  pouring 
eau-de-Cologne  upon  my  forehead. 

"  Good  God,  Fen  wick  !  What  happened  ?  Do 
you  know  you  nearly  killed  Miss  Chloe  ?  " 

"  The  tin  sparrow  !  "  I  cried  excitedly.  "  Where 
is  it  ?    I  caught  it.    I  felt  it !    Oh,  give  it  me  !  " 

"  You've  been  dreaming  !  There's  no  sparrow 
of  any  sort  here.  But  look  at  the  marks  of  your 
fingers  upon  Miss  Chloe' s  throat !  " 

Horror-smitten  I  turned  to  her  and  saw  indeed 
the  print  of  fingers  on  that  dehcate  throat.  And 
there  in  the  presence  of  them  all  I,  a  strong  young 
man,  burst  into  tears. 

The  next  morning  we  took  the  boat  homeward, 
and,  feeling  broken-hearted  and  wretched,  I  carried 
a  chair  to  the  prow  afraid  to  look  anyone  in  the 
face.  Then  She  came  and  sat  by  my  side,  laughing 
my  fears  away,  showing  that  I  had  not  hurt  her, 
and  explaining  that  hearing  a  noise  she  had  opened 
her  door  and  was  instantly  seized  by  me. 

"  You  did  not  hurt  me  really,"  she  said.  "  You 
could  not  do  it — even  in  a  dream." 

Before  the  ten  hours'  voyage  was  over  Chloe 
and  I  were  engaged. 

We  met  every  day  for  a  week  in  London,  but 
my  dear  lost  her  brightness,  she  grew  silent  and 
depressed,  and  at  last  with  quaking  voice  she  told 
me  that  she  had  deceived  me,  "  but  unintentionally/' 
she  said,  **  not  willingly." 

I  did  not  beHeve  her,  but  she  would  explain. 

**  It  is  not  true,"  she  said,  "  that  I  am  altogether 
poor.  When  I  come  of  age  next  year  I  inherit 
^15,000." 

**  The  value  of  the  tin  sparrow  I  "  I  murmured. 
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LITTI.E   CHARMER 
(A  Song  of  Connaiight,  after  the  Irish  Gaelic.) 

By  Ai^fred  Percevai.  Graves 

LITTLE  Charmer  over  there, 
To  my  prayer,  oh,  turn  not  cold  ; 
Child,  whose  locks  unto  the  flowers 

Fall  in  showers  of  languid  gold ; 
Child,  whose  brows  of  deepest  jet, 

Eyes,  deep  set,  of  dreaming  grey. 
Through  the  darkness  haunt  and  haunt  me, 
Daunt  and  daimt  me  all  the  day  ! 

Like  the  swan  thy  bosom  shows, 

Pert  thy  nose  and  round  thy  chin  ; 
Small  thy  mouth  of  smiling  red, 

Bright  the  bed  of  pearls  therein  ! 
Oh,  thy  white  hand's  gentle  gestures ; 

Oh,  thy  vesture's  floating  flow  ! 
Oh,  to  hear  thy  voice  and  bless  it, 

Then  to  miss  it — ah,  the  woe  ! 

Little  Charmer  over  there, 

To  my  prayer,  oh,  turn  not  cold ; 

Child,  whose  locks  unto  the  flowers 
Fall  in  showers  of  languid  gold. 


KENSINGTON    GARDENS 
By  Lady  Ritchie 

AS  the  writer  walked  across  the  beautiful  illuminated 
Kensington  Gardens,  on  a  September  morning 
in  1908,  she  could  not  but  contrast  what  she  remem- 
bered with  what  she  now  beheld.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
few  privileges  of  advancing  years  is  the  power  of  seeing 
the  past  and  the  present  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
perceiving  them  each  more  clearly  from  such  a  con- 
trasting standard.  My  present  day  was  certainly  very 
delightful.  A  flood  of  light  was  pouring  over  the 
gardens,  a  thousand  children  were  out  in  the  sunshine — 
infants  who  could  run,  and  those  who  were  carried 
still — some  clustering  round  the  pond,  others  at  their 
play  under  the  trees.  As  far  as  I  could  see  were 
the  figures  of  happy  companies.  One  flower-garden 
led  to  another  ;  the  gardeners  were  at  work  in  those 
belonging  to  the  old  Palace.  In  my  youth  Kensington 
Palace  was  closed  to  the  public,  but  to-day  a  straggling 
stream  of  visitors  went  drifting  from  the  Broad  Walk 
to  those  open  hospitable  doors  beyond  which  Queen 
Caroline's  old  panelled  staircase  leads  into  her  gallery  ; 
leads  from  to-day  into  the  times  when  the  charming 
Queen  ruled  from  the  quaint  old  Palace.  There  is  her 
picture  still  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  low  gallery, 
with  its  south  windows  ;  there  is  another  of  King 
George  II.  by  the  careful  oil  portrait  representing 
his  dignified  and  beautiful  lady.  A  friend  of  mine  who, 
not  long  ago,  was  visiting  the  pretty  old  palace,  told 
me  that,  as  she  and  her  husband  were  looking  about, 
a  side  door  opened  into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  from  it 
issued  another  stately  and  charming  lady  of  to-day — 
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a  descendant  of  Queen  Caroline  whose  home  is  also 
in  Kensington  Palace.  She  happened  to  recognise 
my  friend,  and  smiled  and  said,  "  I  will  show  you 
what  is  to  be  seen  ;  I  have  known  it  all  my  life." 

We  of  my  generation,  as  children,  used  to  play 
round  about  the  old  Palace.  No  doors  were  opened 
to  us,  nor  did  gracious  Princesses  appear  to  act  as 
cicerones,  but  we  knew  the  doorways  and  the  gables 
and  quaint  corners  from  without ;  the  old  steps  and 
narrow  passages.  Specially  beloved  by  us  was  the 
beautiful  Banqueting  Hall,  packed  full  of  orange 
trees  in  those  long-ago  days.  There  are  four  niches 
in  the  wall  along  the  terrace,  and  our  absurd  delight 
was  once  to  stand  as  statues  in  the  niches,  with 
some  faint  hope  that  the  passers-by  might  suppose  us 
to  be  real  statues  !  When  a  timid  old  country  lady 
came  up  to  me  the  other  day  and  asked  me  what  was 
the  fine  building  I  was  looking  at  and  whether  she 
might  enter,  I  was  thinking  with  amusement  of 
certain  happy  moments  I  passed  in  each  successive 
niche  in  turn.  Wliich  of  my  old  friends,  I  wonder, 
most  potent,  grey-haired  signoras,  will  remember 
also  ? 

Leigh  Hunt  recalls  the  picturesque  figures  in  hoops 
and  patches  who  frequented  Kensington  Gardens — 
the  Court  processions  following  the  first  two  Georges 
and  their  attendants,  the  politicians  in  knee-breeches, 
and  buckles,  and  powdered  queues.  He  loves  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
the  session  in  ParHament  consisted  chiefly  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  peoples  Kensington 
once  more,  brings  back  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  in 
all  her  wonderful  beauty  at  forty-five  years  of  age, 
walking  along  the  square,  and  Talleyrand  dwelhng  in 
that  corner  house  which  now  rings  with  sweetest 
music  evoked  by  dear  muses  of  the  present.  He 
awakens  the  shades  of  Kensington  Gore  and  its 
inhabitants — Wilkes  issues  forth  from  the  house  with 
the  Grecian  urn  over  the  doorway  ;  Wilberforce  starts 
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repeating  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Psalm  verse 
by  verse,  as  he  paces  the  path  from  his  home  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  But  the  urn  is  gone  and  the  ashes. 
The  din  of  motors,  the  pandemonium  of  progress 
existed  not  in  those  times;  to-day  Wilberforce  him- 
self could  scarcely  finish  his  Psalm  in  peace.  More 
than  one  noble  generation  since  that  of  which  Leigh 
Hunt  has  written  has  enjoyed  the  pleasant  space 
and  fresh  air,  and  listened  to  the  birds  singing  in 
the  great   sylvan   playground. 

Browning  loved  the  place,  and  used  to  sit  there 
of  a  morning  under  the  trees.  I  can  remember  my 
father  greeting  him  one  da3^  as  the  poet  advanced, 
striding  along  the  broad  path  that  leads  from  the 
Bayswater  Road.  Day  after  day  gallant  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge,  who  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  used 
to  pass,  gaily  active  on  his  crutches.  How  often 
have  I  seen  Carlyle  walking  on  and  on,  "  writing 
his  footsteps  along  the  ways  of  life."  One  special 
April  morning,  rainy  and  delicious,  comes  to  my 
mind  at  this  minute.  He  nodded  to  us  as  we 
caught  him  up  ;  he  passed  on  by  the  Palace  and  round 
by  the  old  Banqueting  House,  soft  showers  falling 
through  the  sunshine  as  we  followed  in  his  wake. 

One  hot  summer-time  long  ago  the  Tennysons 
lived  in  Kensington  Gore.  They  seemed  to  us  to  make 
London  into  a  country  place,  so  associated  did  the 
poet  and  his  home  appear  to  be  with  Freshwater 
and  its  open  downs  ;  their  boys  used  to  go  galloping 
along  the  Kensington  High  Road  on  their  ponies  as 
if  they  were  at  home.  Tennyson,  in  his  cloak  and 
hat,  took  long  daily  walks  into  London.  It  was  still 
possible  to  walk,  to  converse  as  you  walked,  to  think 
of  something  besides  the  crossings. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  try  to  enumerate  the 
names  which  are  written  on  the  old  trees  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  but  I  should  like  to  say  something  of  the  play- 
fellows of  my  youth  ;  of  the  ducks  in  the  Round  Pond  ; 
of  the  memory  of  a  certain  grey  goose,  the  terror  of 
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our  childhood,  before  whom  I  and  my  contemporaries 
used  to  fly  when  we  went  to  feed  the  waterfowl.  There 
was  a  legend  that  this  savage  hungry  goose  had  broken 
a  Httle  boy's  leg,  so  dissatisfied  was  he  with  the  piece 
of  bread  which  had  fallen  to  his  share.  Besides  this 
ferocious  bird  there  were  others  in  great  numbers, 
and  among  them  two  charming  little  ducks,  my  father's 
special  favourites.  They  had  bright  eyes  and  coloured 
faces  and  ornamental  crests ;  they  seemed  to  be  of 
Chinese  origin. 

I  had  not  much  time  yesterday  to  spare  for 
the  ducks  of  to-day,  though  I  gave  them  a  passing 
friendly  glance  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  I  came 
home  to  resume  my  study  of  Leigh  Hunt's  two 
volumes,  where  I  read  of  the  possibilities  which  have 
been,  as  well  as  the  facts  which  are. 

Among  others  Voltaire  had  many  links  with  the 
Court  of  George  II.  during  his  stay  in  England,  and 
Queen  Caroline  was  one  of  his  special  patrons.  Leigh 
Hunt  suggests  that  Watteau,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  must 
have  known  Kensington  Gardens — "  Watteau,  the 
glorifier  of  gardens  par  excellence  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  well-bred  groves  and  glades,  where  the  trimmer 
had  been  with  his  shears,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  to  play  at  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in 
silk  and  embroidery."  The  age  of  Watteau  is  long 
over,  but  as  I  returned  from  my  morning  stroll,  surely 
I  seemed  to  have  seen  certain  fanciful  figures  of 
to-day  advancing,  with  all  the  graceful  progression 
of  the  past :  plumes  waved,  light  scarves  floated  in 
the  air,  charming  presences  seemed  to  meet  me  from 
every  point,  from  every  century.  .  .  .Was  it  a  waking 
vision  or  a  dream  ? 


THE   DEAD    HEART   OF   JOHN   SHELDON 

By  Tom  Gallon 

YOU  couldn't  have  persuaded  him  that  there 
was  any  good  in  Hfe ;  he  would  have  laughed 
the  idea  to  scorn,  would  have  pointed  to  the  police 
records,  the  well-filled  gaols,  the  busy  courts  of  law. 
The  fact  that  any  man  was  happy,  or  any  woman 
virtuous,  pointed  only — in  the  first  case  to  ignorance, 
and  in  the  latter  to  lack  of  opportunity.  Soured  and 
embittered  himself,  he  saw  in  every  man,  woman 
and  child  a  being  who  would,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
become  soured  and  embittered  also,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course. 

Perhaps,  in  a  way,  old  John  Sheldon  had  a  reason 
for  what  he  said  ;  for  he  had  undoubtedly  been  treated 
badly  by  a  woman,  in  the  far-off  days  when  he  was 
young  and  life  was  fair  and  bright  before  him.  Only 
he  made  the  mistake  of  letting  the  thing  rankle  in 
him  and  poison  his  life  and  jaundice  his  views  of 
every  being  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  of 
every  sweet  or  good  emotion  that  might  have  healed 
him  and  covered  his  wound.  He  dealt,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  luxury  of  woe — hugged  it  to  his  breast,  went 
over,  again  and  again,  old  sad  memories  that  would 
have  been  better  forgotten  and  done  with.  He  lost 
sight  of  that  bright  and  hopeful  philosophy  which 
teaches  us  that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  and 
that,  to  put  it  crudely,  it  is  not  such  a  bad  old  world 
after  all. 

But  he  wouldn't  have  believed  that,  though  you 
had  kept  on  dinning  it  into  his  ears  from  the  First  of 
January  until  the  Thirty-first  of  December  ;  he  would 
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merely  have  laughed  at  3^011,  and  caustically  have  told 
you  that  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  talking 
about — he  might  probably  have  made  some  sneering 
reference  to  grandmothers  and  uncooked  eggs. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  a  certain  amount  of  pity 
should  be  given  to  the  man,  because  he  had  had  one 
of  the  bitterest  disappointments  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  have,  even  in  a  world  which  is  said  to  be 
made  up  of  disappointing  things.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  sweetest 
girl  (or  so  he  thought  her)  in  the  whole  world.  Every- 
thing had  smiled  upon  him  then  :  she  had  loved  him 
in  return ;  parents  had  been  kind  and  indulgent ;  he 
was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  man  of  wealth.  They 
had  had  their  romantic  dream,  as  young  lovers  have 
always  had  and  always  will  have  (God  be  blessed  for 
it  !)  since  the  beginning  of  time  and  until  time  shall 
be  no  more.  And  they  had  arranged,  in  pure  delightful 
mischief,  the  strangest  wedding  imaginable. 

They  were  to  go  away,  quite  alone,  to  a  little 
old-fashioned  country  inn  ;  were  to  go  down  there,  in 
an  old-fashioned  way,  by  post-chaise  (or  what  was 
equivalent  to  a  post-chaise)  and  were  to  be  married 
quietly  in  the  little  village  church  near  at  hand. 
Afterwards,  they  were  to  come  back  to  the  inn  and 
dine  together — a  species  of  wedding  breakfast,  at 
which  there  were  to  be  no  guests  but  themselves. 
And,  most  wonderful  of  all — all  this  was  to  happen  on 
a  Christmas  Day. 

He  remembered  that  Christmas  Day  to  the  end 
of  his  life  ;  it  was  bitten  into  his  memory  as  nothing 
else  had  ever  been.  Twenty  years  later  he  saw  it  all 
as  clearly  as  on  the  day  itself.  How  he  had  waited 
impatiently  for  her  at  the  starting-place  ;  how,  after 
waiting  in  vain  a  long  time,  he  had  set  out  in  a  blinding 
snowstorm  on  his  solitary  drive,  tortured  by  a  thousand 
fears,  yet  always  hoping  desperately  that  he  might 
find  her  at  the  journey's  end  waiting  for  him,  laughing 
gaily  at  him.    He  remembered  how  he  had  driven  up 
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to  the  door  of  the  inn  and  gone  bursting  into  the 
place,  asking  for  her  ;  how  he  had  been  met  with 
the  news  that  she  had  not  arrived,  but  that  a  letter 
had  been  sent  and  was  waiting  there  for  him.  Over 
and  over  again  he  seemed  to  stand  in  that  room  in  a 
dreadful  silence,  with  only  an  unsj^mpathetic  waiter 
glancing  furtively  at  him  ;  over  and  over  again  he 
read  that  horrible  letter,  blotted  with  tears,  wherein 
she  prayed  him  to  forgive  her,  and  told  him  that  she 
had  gone  away  that  very  day  with  a  man  she  loved 
better  and  had  loved  in  secret  for  a  long  time. 

He  could  afford  to  think  with  laughter  afterwards 
of  how,  knowing  that  he  had  a  position  to  keep  up 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  waiter,  he  had  calmly  told  him 
that  the  lady  was  not  coming,  and  that  he  would  dine 
alone.  So,  with  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  his  heart  one 
big  ache  for  all  that  he  had  lost  and  for  all  that  was 
never  to  be,  the  man  had  eaten  his  Christmas  dinner 
alone,  or  so  much  of  it  as  he  could  swallow — that 
dinner  which  was  to  have  been  the  merriest  meal 
ever  laid  upon  table. 

He  did  more  than  that ;  sending  the  waiter  from 
the  room  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  had  solemnly 
filled  a  glass  and,  raising  it  in  his  hand,  had  drunk  it 
oif  mocldngly  to  the  woman  who  had  betraj^ed  him. 
He  had,  in  awful  bitter  wrath,  cursed  the  memory  of 
her  for  all  time,  and  had  sworn  a  great  oath  that  he 
would  never  countenance  any  marriage  it  was  in  his 
power  to  prevent,  would  never  have  about  him  any 
man  or  woman  who  had  been  fool  enough  (so  he 
termed  it)  to  marry. 

More  than  that :  he  made  arrangements  there 
and  then  to  dine  for  ever  afterwards,  so  long  as  he 
should  live,  in  that  room  and  on  that  day ;  to  have,  in 
ghastly  memory  of  what  he  had  lost  and  what  he 
had  suffered,  just  such  a  feast  served  to  him  there  on 
each  succeeding  Christmas  Day. 

All  that  had  happened  twenty  years  ago,  and  in 
those   twenty  years  he  had   lived  his   solitary  life. 
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shunning  all  men  and  all  women,  and  nursing  that 
old  grievance,  which  he  would  not  let  die.  For  twenty 
years,  too,  he  had  dined  in  the  same  room  on  each 
Christmas  Day  in  the  same  old  inn,  driving  down  in 
the  morning  and  dining  in  solitar}-  state,  and  driving 
back  again  at  night.  He  had  never  missed  once. 
And  a  curious  thing  was  that  the  verj^  waiter  who 
had  been  there  twenty  long  years  before,  when  John 
Sheldon  had  read  that  fatal  letter,  was  there  still. 

He  was  a  quaint  fellow,  that  waiter,  a  man  who 
may  have  had  a  heart  hidden  away  somewhere  in  his 
anatomy,  but  who  never  displayed  it  for  the  proverbial 
daws  to  peck  at ;  a  man  whom  many  years  of  waiterdom 
had  taught  a  curious  philosophy  of  life.  Perhaps  in 
those  twenty  years  he  had  gleaned  something  of  the 
story  of  this  strange  silent  man  who  had  made  so 
curious  an  arrangement  in  regard  to  his  Christmas 
dinners,  and  who  came  round  each  year  as  regularly 
as  the  carol-singers  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
looked  upon  John  Sheldon  as  something  of  a  curiosity, 
and  that  he  took  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  him. 

The  twenty-first  Christmas  came  round — a  typical 
Christmas  of  the  best  sort,  with  snow  upon  the  ground 
and  a  biting  eager  wind  to  keep  it  unmelted  and  to 
bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  skaters.  It  was  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  Christmas  on  which  a  man  getting  on  in 
life  should  have  taken  a  long  journey ;  but  apart  from 
the  mere  bitter  joy  which  attached  to  the  business, 
that  Christmas  dinner  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  habit 
with  John  Sheldon,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  could 
not  have  eaten  it  anywhere  else  on  that  particular 
day. 

So,  through  the  snow  and  the  bitter  wind,  John 
Sheldon  drove  down  that  day  to  eat  that  dinner  which, 
from  a  point  of  view  of  mere  forgiveness  and  kindly 
feeling,  had  better  never  have  been  cooked.  But 
there  was  no  forgiveness  and  no  kindly  feeling  about 
John  Sheldon  as  he  made  that  journey ;  although  it 
had  all  happened  twenty  years  before,  the  memory 
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of  his  wrong  was  as  keen  and  strong  within  him  as 
on  the  day  when  it  had  happened.  The  biting  wind 
may  have  chilled  him  rather  more  than  usual  on 
that  day ;  at  all  events,  he  was  in  his  worst  humour 
when  his  vehicle  drew  up  at  the  inn  door,  and  he  got 
out  and  entered  the  house. 

All  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  landlady,  not  quite 
so  alert  in  the  matter  of  curtseying  as  she  had  been 
a  few  years  ago,  stood  smiHng  to  receive  him  ;  William 
the  waiter  creased  up  his  face  into  what  was  meant 
for  a  smile,  and  led  the  way  upstairs. 

The  same  old  room,  nothing  changed  about  it. 
His  mind  leapt  back  over  those  twenty  years,  and  he 
saw  himself  again,  standing  there  in  his  wedding 
clothes,  with  the  blurred  writing  on  that  poor  scrap 
of  paper  dancing  before  his  eyes.  A  big  cheerful  fire 
was  burning  in  the  grate,  and  a  huge  old-fashioned 
chair  was  drawn  up  before  it  wherein  he  might  rest. 
WilHam  the  waiter  gravely  flicked  at  the  already 
immaculate  cloth  with  his  napkin,  and  casually 
remarked  that  it  was  seasonable  weather. 

"  Seasonable  !  "  exclaimed  John  Sheldon  snap- 
pishly, as  he  drew  off  his  thick  gloves.  "  Seasonable 
for  what  ?  Christmas  cards,  rheumatism,  chilblains  ? 
Why  the  devil  should  you  call  it  seasonable  ?  " 

WilHam  suggested  in  a  hesitating  voice  that  the 
snow  made  it  "  more  'ome-like." 

"  Home-like  !  That's  only  a  foolish  sentiment, 
WiUiam,  nothing  more — and  a  selfish  sentiment,  too. 
We  enjoy  the  warmth  inside,  and  bank  up  our  fires 
and  put  an  artificial  glow  into  our  cheeks,  in  contrast 
to  the  poor  shivering  wretches  outside  in  the  cold. 
Not  that  I  ever  trouble  about  them  ;  it  isn't  my  way." 

"  Jus'  so,  sir,"  rephed  William  respectfully, 
coughing  behind  his  hand.  "  Dinner  at  the  usual 
time,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  usual  time.  You  ought  to  know  the 
hour  by  this  time,  William.  You've  been  here  a  good 
many  years — eh  ? 
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"  Three  an'  twenty,  come  next  March,  sir." 
William  gazed  reflectively  at  the  tablecloth.  "  It 
is  a  long  time,  speakin'  as  a  matter  of  years,  sir  ; 
an'  yet,  Lor'  bless  yer,  it  don't  seem  no  time  at  all 
w'en  I  reckons  by  you,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  John  Sheldon  turned 
upon  the  man  frowningly. 

"  Askin'  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  liberty,  but 
I  looks  upon  you  as  a  sort  of  almanack,  sir.  Sure  as 
ever  Christmas  week  comes  along  I  says  to  meself, 
*  Mr.  Sheldon,  dinner  for  one,  Christmas  Day,  at 
four  o'clock.'  "  William  looked  up  quickly,  as  if 
fearing  that  he  had  made  some  mistake  or  had  offended 
his  patron  ;  but  that  patron  was  gazing  moodily  at 
the  floor,  wrapped  in  a  reverie. 

After  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  John  Sheldon  went 
on  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  and  as  if  with  an  echo  of 
the  words  he  had  heard. 

"  Dinner  for  one  !  Yes,  always  dinnei  for  one. 
Year  after  year  goes  by,  and  John  Sheldon  eats  out 
his  soHtary  heart  in  this  room,  and  calls  up  old  ghosts 
that  had  better  have  been  laid  ages  ago.  Dinner  for 
one  !  Do  you  remember,  William — do  you  remember 
when  it  was  dinner  for  two  ?  " 

"  The  fust  time,  sir,  an'  a  long  time  ago  it  is. 
I  was  quicker  on  my  feet  in  them  days,  sir,  an'  a 
little  thicker  on  top.  But  Lor',  sir,  it  ain't  likely  as 
you  remember  much  about  that  fust  dinner  after  all 
this  time  ?  " 

"  Remember  !  "  John  Sheldon  turned  upon  him 
almost  fiercely.  "As  if  I  could  ever  forget !  I  came 
here  that  day,  William,  the  happiest  fellow  on  God's 
earth.  It  was  to  be  my  wedding  day,  and  the  girl 
I  was  to  marry  was  to  meet  me  here.  She — she  never 
came  ;    she  ran  away  with — with  someone  else." 

"  Very  'ard,  sir.  The  ladies  is  a  bit  forgetful  at 
times  as  a  sex,  sir." 

"  Well,  she  was  forgetful  enough  of  me,  William. 
And  that's  why  I  come  here,  on  the  anniversary  of 
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that  day,  to  dine  alone,  as  I  dined  then — to  laugh  at 
all  fools  who  put  their  neck  under  the  foot  of  a 
woman.  By  the  way,  you  are  not  married,  are  you, 
Wilham  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir " — WilHam  appeared  to  hesitate  a 
little,  and  thoughtfully  scratched  his  chin — "  not  at 
the  moment,  sir,  although  there  is  a  sort  of  hunder- 
standin'  between  me  an'  the  landlady." 

"  Check  it  in  the  bud  ;  tell  her  you'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  William,"  replied  John  Sheldon.  "  A 
man  at  your  age  should  be  too  sensible  for  any  such 
nonsense  as  that.  I'm  surprised  at  you !  Why, 
I  hold  the  whole  business  in  such  detestation  that 
I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  married  man 
or  woman.  I  am  rich,  and  I  have  left  the  whole  of 
my  property  to  my  nephew,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
he  never  marries.  If  he  does,  he  won't  get  a  penny. 
You  and  your  understandings  with  the  landlady ! 
There,  go  away — and  see  that  I  have  my  dinner  at 
the  usual  time.    I'll  warm  myself  before  the  fire." 

William,  somewhat  abashed,  left  the  room.  Mr. 
John  Sheldon  settled  himself  in  the  deep  cosy  chair 
before  the  fire,  and  chuckled  softly  to  himself  at  this 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  absurd  follies  of  mankind. 

"  They're  all  alike,  every  one  of  them !  "  he 
exclaimed  half  angrily.  "  And  this  stupid  institution 
of  Christmas  only  makes  them  fifty  times  worse — 
calls  up  false  emotions,  false  thoughts  of  happiness, 
false  words  to  lips  that  never  would  have  whispered 
them  at  any  other  time.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  made  my 
will  so  clear  in  regard  to  my  nephew  Gerald  Fraser. 
I'll  save  him,  at  least,  from  the  wiles  of  the  women." 

Now,  that  chair  before  the  fire  was  a  particularly 
cosy  one— one  of  those  fine  old  chairs,  made  in  a 
more  comfortable  time,  with  wings  at  the  sides  to 
keep  away  draughts  and  a  fine  deep  stuffed  back  to 
fit  the  tired  figure ;  a  chair  of  chairs,  a  Christmas 
chair  before  everyl:hing.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
John  Sheldon,   what  witli  the  chair  and  the  com- 
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fortable  glow  and  crackle  of  the  fire,  should  have 
fallen  into  a  gentle  doze  while  he  waited  for  his 
dinner. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  someone  moving  quietly 
about  the  room  behind  him.  At  first  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  where  he  was,  or  what  the  occasion  was,  or 
how  he  came  there  ;  he  only  knew  that  he  felt  com- 
fortable and  warm  and  that  he  was  just  in  that  drowsy 
condition  when  nothing  very  much  mattered.  After 
a  time,  however,  he  began  by  slow  degrees  to  recognise 
his  surroimdings,  to  remember  why  he  had  come  to 
that  place,  and  what  day  it  was.  The  movement  in 
the  room  was  easily  explained  to  his  mind  ;  doubtless 
it  was  William  the  waiter,  putting  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  dinner  table. 

But  the  curious  thing  was  that  William  the 
waiter  must  have  possessed  a  very  light  and  agreeable 
voice,  for  as  he  moved  about  his  duties  he  sang  softly 
to  himself  a  quaint  and  tender  little  song  that  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  the  listening  man — so  familiar, 
indeed,  that  he  started  forward  in  his  chair  to  listen. 

What  madness  was  this  that  was  steaHng  upon 
him  ?  Twenty  years  had  dropped  away  from  him 
like  a  worn-out  garment  ;  he  was  young  again,  and 
full  of  hope.  More  than  all,  she — the  woman  he  had 
loved — was  in  the  room,  singing  to  liis  enchanted 
ears  the  song  she  had  simg  so  often  as  a  girl.  Doubt 
and  suspicion  and  bitterness  fell  away  from  the  man  ; 
his  dreams  came  back  to  him  ;  he  sat  drinking  in  the 
sound  eagerly. 

For  this  was  not  William  the  waiter  ;  the  cracked 
old  throat  of  William  could  never  have  warbled  out 
such  a  strain  so  joyously,  so  light-heartedly.  No,  he 
was  dreaming  ;  his  old  love  had  come  back  to  him 
out  of  the  past ;   he  was  young  again. 

Presently,  as  the  song  died  away,  he  ventured 
to  peep  roiuid  the  edge  of  the  chair.  He  almost  cried 
out  at  what  he  saw.     There,  seated  in  the  place  he 
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was  to  occupy  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  place  he 
had  occupied  for  twenty  years,  was  a  young  girl. 
Such  a  bright,  pretty  girl — a  very  Christmas  fairy — 
stepped  straight  out  of  the  past  to  remind  him  of  all 
that  that  past  had  meant  for  him.  And  he  knew 
her — that  was  the  curious  part  of  the  business — he 
knew  her  instantly. 

He  was  so  certain  that  he  was  dreaming  when 
he  looked  round  the  chair  at  her  that  he  had  quite 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  William  the  waiter  would 
come  in  presently,  and  stir  the  fire  and  wake  him  up 
and  tell  him  that  dinner  was  ready—  dinner  for  one  ! 
For  this  young  girl  was  the  image  of  the  girl  he  had 
lost  so  long  before  ;  she  had  the  same  bright  eyes, 
the  same  bright  hair  that  never  would  keep  in  its 
place,  but  was  always  tumbling  roguishly  into  her 
eyes,  the  same  laughing  mouth,  still  parted  with  the 
last  breath  of  the  little  song  she  had  been  singing. 
Yes,  it  was  all  true  ;  she  had  come  back  in  dreams 
to  the  place  where  she  had  broken  his  heart. 

But  whether  she  was  a  dream-maiden  or  a  sub- 
stantial thing  of  very  excellent  flesh  and  blood,  she 
did  not  see  John  Sheldon  peeping  round  the  chair. 
It  had  grown  dusk,  and  only  the  subdued  light  of 
the  fire  shone  in  the  room.  The  girl  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  drummed  impatiently  with  her  fingers 
upon  it,  and  glanced  round  from  time  to  time  towards 
the  door.  And  presently  she  began  to  speak — still  in 
that  voice  John  Sheldon  remembered  so  well. 

"  I  wish  he'd  come,"  she  said  softly.  "  It  was 
hard  enough  to  get  him  to  promise  to  be  here  at  all ; 
it's  harder  still  to  wait  for  him  like  this." 

("  Yes,  it's  certainly  a  dream,"  thought  John 
Sheldon.  "  This  is  what  she  might  have  done  if  /  had 
deserted  her,  instead  of  the  other  way  about.  Well, 
the  years  haven't  changed  her,  at  all  events.") 

"  I  wonder  if  he  really  means  to  say  good-bye  ?  " 
she  whispered  softly,  with  her  chin  propped  in  her 
hands  and  her  eyes  gazing  down  the  length  of  the 
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table.  "  I  won't  let  him  do  that  if  I  can  help  it.  There's 
no  one  in  all  the  world  I  love  so  much  as  him." 

("  Ah  !  She  said  that,  I  remember,"  thought 
John  Sheldon  again.  "  Yet,  after  all,  there  was  some- 
one she  loved  better.    Yes,  they're  all  alike.") 

"  This  must  be  the  right  room,"  said  the  girl 
presently,  starting  up  from  her  chair  and  looking 
about  her.  "  I  couldn't  find  anyone  to  ask,  and  so 
I  came  in  here.  Besides,  he  said  he  would  order  dinner 
for  us,  and  here's  the  table  ready  laid.  Oh,  yes,  it 
must  be  right !  " 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  was  opened  quickly, 
and  someone  else  came  in.  Jolin  Sheldon  had  dived 
into  his  chair  again  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
did  not  therefore  see  who  the  newcomer  was  ;  but 
he  heard  a  quick  step,  a  glad  cry  from  the  girl,  and 
then  the  sound  of  something  most  immistakeably 
like  kissing.  In  utter  bewilderment  he  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  softly  pinched  his  leg  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  awake,  and  not  dreaming,  as  he  had  imagined. 
Then,  very  cautiously,  he  looked  round  the  chair  again. 

The  young  girl  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room — 
at  least,  John  Sheldon  imagined  that  she  stood  there. 
Truth  to  tell,  there  was  very  little  of  her  to  be  seen, 
for  she  was  folded  closely  in  the  embrace  of  a  tall 
young  man,  who  was  murmuring  the  most  lover-like 
sentiments  to  her,  under  the  full  impression  that 
they  were  alone  together  in  the  room.  John  Sheldon 
could  not  have  got  back  properly  into  his  chair  at 
that  moment  to  save  his  life,  for  his  eyes  were  glued 
on  the  young  man,  and  he  was  listening  for  every 
word  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

"  My  darling  Ruth  " — it  was  the  yoimg  man  who 
said  this — "  what  a  shame  it  seems  that  we  should 
have  to  meet  like  this,  in  secret,  as  though  it  were 
a  matter  of  disgrace  that  we  should  love  each  other  at 
all !  I  told  you,  my  sweetheart,  that  this  was  to  be 
our  farewell  meeting — that  we  were  to  part  here, 
never  to  meet  again." 
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The  girl  seemed  to  cling  more  closely  to  her 
lover ;  John  Sheldon  thought  he  heard  the  soimd  of 
sobbing.  He  began  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
that  young  man. 

"  But  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  we  will 
not  part  at  all.  Listen.  I  have  been  taught  all  my 
life  to  believe  that  women  were  the  worst  creatures 
in  the  world — that  they  dragged  men  down,  and 
spoilt  their  lives,  and  ruined  them." 

(**  I  wonder  where  on  earth  he  got  all  that  from," 
muttered  John  Sheldon.  "  Yet  it  soimds  familiar,  too.") 

"  But  you  don't  really  think  that,  Gerald  ?  " 
asked  the  girl  wistfully.  "  You  couldn't  think  that, 
after  all  that  you  have  said  to  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  tliink  it ;  I  never  really  thought  it 
at  all.  But  I  was  blind,  I  was  foolish  ;  my  uncle  had 
taught  me  that  it  was  true.  More  than  all  that,  I  know 
that  if  I  marry  you  I  lose  his  favour — I  lose  a  great 
fortime — I  start  in  the  world  penniless,  with  someone 
else  to  fight  for  as  well  as  myself.  But  I  don't  mind 
all  that.  I  know  that  you  are  worth  fighting  for  ; 
I  know  that  no  single  coin  of  my  uncle's  money  is 
worth  considering,  with  you  in  the  other  scale.  That 
for  my  uncle,  and  that  for  his  money  !  " 

"  Have  you  thought  well  of  what  you  will  lose, 
Gerald  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Don't  you  think  that  in 
years  to  come  you  may  learn  to  think  that  I  did  as 
your  tmcle  would  suggest — dragged  you  down  and 
ruined  you  ?  " 

Mr.  John  Sheldon,  for  some  extraordinary  reason, 
found  himself  waiting  with  remarkable  eagerness  for 
the  answer.  That  answer  came  promptly  enough, 
punctuated  with  something  that  might  have  seemed 
wholly  unnecessary. 

"  Never,  never,  never !  I  believe  that  I  should 
sin  against  Heaven  and  against  you  if  I  gave  you  up 
for  that.  I  feel  that  I  should  not  ever  again  be  able 
to  hold  my  head  up  among  decent  men  and  women 
if  I  listened  to  the  words  of  a  disappointed  old  man. 
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and  spoiled  my  life  and  yours  because  of  him.     I'll 
never  give  you  up — never  while  I  live." 

It  was  at  that  very  moment  that  William  the 
waiter  came  bustling  in,  bearing  candles.  He  stopped, 
and  almost  dropped  the  candies  when  he  saw  that 
extraordinary  couple  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
couple,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  sprimg 
apart.  The  yomig  man  put  the  boldest  face  he  could 
upon  the  matter. 

"  I  say,  waiter,  what  a  tremendous  time  you  are 
with  this  dinner  of  ours !  Here  the  lady  and  I  have 
been  waiting  until  we're  quite  tired.  How  long  will 
you  be  ?  " 

"  I've  bin  a-lookin'  for  you,  sir,  all  over  the 
'ouse,"  replied  William,  setting  down  the  candles  on 
the  table.  "  Your  dinner  is  laid  in  number  seven, 
sir.     This  room  is  engaged  by  a  gent " 

"All  right,  WilHam,  I'll  introduce  myself!" 
Mr.  John  Sheldon  had  come  out  of  his  chair,  and  now 
faced  the  astonished  pair  of  lovers.  There  was  a 
curious  gleam  in  his  eyes,  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  anger,  and  which  might  have  been  something 
altogether  different.  He  stood,  with  one  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  chair,  looking  at  them. 

William  had  stopped  in  amazement,  wondering 
what  was  to  happen. 

*'  So,  nephew,"  Sheldon  began,  addressing  the 
young  man,  "  you've  decided  to  do  without  me — eh? 
In  spite  of  all  my  warnings,  in  spite  of  the  example  of 
my  own  unhappy  life,  you've  made  up  your  mind  to 
fling  yourself  upon  the  same  rock  that  wrecked  me, 
and  get  married — eh  ?  Make  yourself  the  sport  of  the 
first  pretty  fool  that  turns  a  languisliing  eye  in  your 
direction,  and  let  her  do  what  she  will  with  you  after- 
wards ?   You  know  the  consequences,  don't  you  ?  " 

'*  I  know  them,  sir,"  replied  Gerald  Eraser, 
quietly.  **  I  won't  pretend  that  I  do  this  lightly,  or 
that  I  cast  away  all  that  it  means  to  me  with  an^*" 
carelessness.    You've  been  very  good  to  me  ;   I  don't 
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know  what  I  should  have  done,  or  what  sort  of  man 
I  should  have  turned  out,  if  you  hadn't  have  helped 
me  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  help  me  in  the 
world.  But  life  has  something  better  in  it  than  you 
have  found — something  sweeter,  something  truer.  The 
good  God  who  made  this  time  and  hallowed  this  day 
was  born  of  a  woman,  and  the  world  would  not  be 
much — nothing  at  all,  in  fact — without  her.  I'm 
sorry,  but  I've  made  my  choice." 

"  Very  good  ;  and  I've  made  mine,"  said  John 
Sheldon.  "I've  nothing  more  to  say  to  you — except 
that  it's  fit  and  proper  that  this  should  happen  in 
this  room.  Here  a  woman  destroyed  me,  or  the  best 
part  of  me  ;  here  a  woman  begins  the  same  business 
with  you.    Go  !    Your  dinner  is  waiting." 

He  turned  away,  and  moved  towards  the  fireplace. 
Then,  at  the  last  moment,  the  girl  ran  to  him  and 
stood  with  clasped  hands  before  him,  looking  into 
his  face. 

**  Don't  be  hard,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  We 
don't  want  your  money ;  that  is  nothing  ;  but  Gerald 
wants  your  friendship,  your  love.  And  I  want  you  to 
believe  in  me,  and  to  imderstand  that  I'm  not  quite 
so  bad  as  you  seem  to  think." 

John  Sheldon  had  turned  towards  her  when 
first  she  spoke  ;  his  face  had  changed,  and  the  dark 
look  of  anger  had  faded  out  of  it.  Very  quietly,  amid 
a  curious  silence  in  the  room,  he  took  a  step  towards 
her,  and  dropped  one  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  your  face  haunts 
me,  how  it  brings  back  a  face  I  thought  I  had  forgotten 
— or  tried  to  forget  ?    What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Ruth  Appleby,"  she  replied,  looking  at  him 
wonderingly. 

"  Ruth  !  That  was  the  name  I  always  called  her 
by.  Appleby  !  That  was  the  man  she  left  me  for. 
Tell  me — have  you  ever  heard  her  speak  of  me — 
of  John  Sheldon  ?  "  He  put  the  question  eagerly, 
stiU  with  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
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"  Often  and  often.  She  spoke  of  you  when  she 
was  dying." 

"  When  she  was  d3dng  !  '*  he  echoed.  "  I  didn't 
know  she  was  dead.  I  thought — thought  she  had 
forgotten  me.  Do  you  know,"  he  added  with  sudden 
fierceness — "  do  you  know  that  she  broke  my  heart — 
killed  it,  trod  upon  it  ?  Do  you  know  that  it  has  lain 
dead  here  in  my  breast  these  many  years  ?  Have 
you  ever  heard  that  ?  " 

**  Yes,  yes — many  times,"  replied  the  girl.  "  But 
she  never  ceased  to  regret  it,  never  ceased  to  talk  of 
you.  I  think — I  am  sure — that  she  would  have  been 
happier  with  you  than  she  was — with  my  father." 

The  head  of  Jolm  Sheldon  had  gone  down  upon 
the  back  of  the  big  chair,  and  something  like  a  groan 
had  come  from  him.  SteaHng  nearer,  the  girl  ventured 
to  put  an  arm  about  his  neck — whispered  in  his  ear, 
as  that  other  woman,  long  dead,  might  have  whispered 
more  than  twenty  years  before. 

All  this  time  William  had  remained  in  the  room, 
utterly  lost  to  a  sense  of  his  position,  or  of  what  was 
becoming  and  decent  in  a  waiter.  He  fairly  jumped 
when  Mr.  John  Sheldon  suddenly  raised  his  head  and 
addressed  him. 

"  What  are  you  standing  staring  like  that  for, 
with  the  dinner — two  dinners,  in  fact — getting  cold  ? 
Serve  them  both  here  at  once  ;  don't  waste  any  time  ! 
Make  up  the  fire,  a  roaring  Christmas  fire,  mind  you ! 
Ruth,  sit  down  here  at  my  right  hand  ;  that's  it, 
closer  to  me.  Gerald,  you  rascal,  on  my  left  here  ! 
I  don't  wonder  you  love  her,  boy.  Her  mother  stole 
her  way  into  my  heart  when  she  was  just  like  that, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Now,  William ;  the 
dinner — our  Christmas  dinner  !  " 

As  William  the  waiter  afterwards  remarked  con- 
fidentially to  the  landlady,  he  "  was  never  so  bustled 
about  and  flustered  in  all  'is  life !  "  But  why  it  should 
have  been  necessary  to  support  the  ample  figure  of 
the  landlady  with  his  arm  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  BEE 

By  Walter  Copeland 

ONCE  Klit  and  Klo,  on  mischief  bent, 
Together  to  a  palace  went. 
They  did  not  mind  the  sentinel ; 
They  did  not  knock  or  ring  a  bell ; 
They  just  sHpped  in,  and  Klit  said,  "  Klo, 
Where  do  you  think  we'd  better  go  ?  " 
And  Klo  said,  "  I  will  tell  you,  Klit, 
I  have  been  thinking  about  it. 
We'll  catch  a  great  big  buzzing  Bee, 
As  large  a  one  as  we  can  see, 
And  in  the  bedroom  of  the  King 
We  will  turn  loose  the  buzzing  thing. 
His  Majesty,  I've  heard  it  said. 
Will  have  no  noise  when  he's  in  bed  ; 
And  when  he  hears  the  horrid  din 
Then  we  shall  see  the  fun  begin. 
So  come  along  and  burrs'-  now, 
And  soon  there'll  be  a  lovely  row  !  " 

Wlien  all  within  the  palace  slept, 
And  sentinels  their  watches  kept — 
All  india-rubber  shod,  that  they 
Might  quietly  pass  upon  their  way — 
Then  Klit  and  IGo,  each  with  a  Bee, 
Stole  through  the  palace  silently. 
No  tiny  soimd  disturbed  the  night 
As  on  they  passed  to  where  a  light 
Showed  where  the  Monarch  slept  serene ; 
There  were  but  fort}'  guards  between, 
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And  past  them  all  young  Klit  and  Klo 

Went  silently  as  falling  snow  ; 

The  lightest  sleepers  in  the  land 

Were  they  who  formed  that  noble  band, 

Yet  not  the  lightest  of  them  heard 

The  Elves  in  passing  :    no  one  stirred 

When  in  the  Roj^al  chamber  stood 

The  two  in  elfish  hardihood  ! 

They  winked  and  laughed  with  mischief's  glee 

To  think  of  what  the  fuss  would  be. 

They  climbed  the  bed's  tall  canopy, 

And  hid  themselves  where  they  could  see 

And  not  be  seen. 

Klit  whispered  low, 
"  Now,  you  just  let  }7our  buzzer  go, 
And  then  I'll — what  do  you  suppose  ? — 
Drop  mine  upon  the  Kingly  nose  !  " 
No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  then 
The  King  roared  loud  enough  for  ten : 
"  Here  !    Ho  !    Ho  !    Good  gracious  !    Hi  ! 
Some  villain's  trying  to  make  me  die  ! 
A  noise  is  heard  !    It's  felt  !    It's  seen  ! 
Go,  rouse  the  Arm}^ !    fetch  the  Queen  ! 
The  Executioner,  and  all ! 
For  someone's  head  will  have  to  fall !  " 

Scarce  had  the  Monarch  yelled  a  word 
Before  the  forty  guardsmen  stirred. 
Leaped  to  their  feet,  and  rushed  about, 
As  if  they'd  let  no  noise  get  out. 
The  King  had  made  so  great  a  din 
That  everyone  came  hurrying  in. 
**  Where  is  the  villain  ?     What  has  he  done  ?  " 
Such  were  the  words  of  everyone. 
While  up  on  the  canopy  Klit  and  Klo 
Laughed  at  the  hubbub  down  below : 
Laughed  at  the  storming  King  who  said, 
"  Catch  that  noise  and  cut  off  its  head  !  " 
At  the  Queen  who  said,  "  Did  naughty  things 
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Disturb  the  rest  of  the  best  of  Kings  ?  '* 

At  the  Courtier,  who,  hearing  a  buzz,  said  **  Hist ! 

I  hear  a — what  do  I  hear  ?  a — Hst !  " 

Then  suddenly  rushed  and  caught  a  Bee. 

"I've  got  him  !   I've  got  him  !  Your  Majesty,  see ! 

Quickly  his  words  were  changed  to  a  squeal 

As  he  shrieked,  "  I  don't  see  him,  but  I  do  feel ! 

For  the  Bee  had  stung  him  right  on  the  thumb, 

And  he  looked  most  terribly  sad  and  glum. 

Then  again  a  "  buzz  !  "  and  the  Monarch  said, 

"  That  is  the  villain  !    Quick,  off  with  his  head  !  " 

But  somebody  opened  a  window  wide 
And  both  of  the  Bees  flew  away  outside. 
Then  the  King  was  mad  :    "  Be  off  !  "  he  said. 
And  out  of  the  chamber  they  all  of  them  fled— 
King,  and  Queen,  and  Courtiers  and  Guards — 
Down  the  stairs  and  through  the  courtyards; 
And  all  of  the  Populace  followed  too. 
Although  the  Bees  were  far  out  of  view ; 
Away,  and  away,  and  away,  they  ran — 
King,  Queen,  Courtiers,  woman  and  man, 

While  Klit  and  Klo  at  the  window  stood 
And  thought  their  fun  had  been  very  good. 
They  roared  with  laughter  loud  to  see 
The  whole  of  a  Kingdom  disturbed  by  a  Bee ! 
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EVENING  IN  A  SPANISH  TOWN 
By  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley 

I  WALKED  along  the  harbour.  The  sea  was 
licking  the  quay-wall  lazily,  splashing  with  in- 
dolent music,  and  in  all  the  air  was  a  pale,  quiver- 
ing colour — a  suffusion  of  mysterious  silver. 

It  was  already  evening.  The  clock  in  the  tower 
of  the  white- washed  church  pointed  to  seven.  In  the 
harbour  the  day's  work  had  ceased.  The  dark  barges 
were  waiting,  their  ruddy  sails  furled,  swaying  softly 
as  if  asleep.  Side  by  side  were  the  craft  of  the  fisher- 
men, white  and  silent  in  the  softened  light.  The  last 
load  of  azulijos  had  been  carried  to  the  town ;  the 
bargemen  were  in  their  homes.  There  was  quietness 
over  all  the  southern  landscape  :  a  pervading  sense 
of  calm. 

On  one  of  the  harbour  seats  a  man  and  woman 
leant  together,  and  in  the  silence  I  heard  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  their  voices.  I  saw  that  the  woman  was 
beautiful,  and  I  was  very  sorry  when  soon  they  moved 
away.  Then  a  mandoline  twanged  faintly  in  the 
distance,  but  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  low  wash  of  the 
waves.  The  cool  evening  scents  stole  inward  from 
the  sea  ;  they  wafted  across  m}'-  senses  with  many 
memories.  Everywhere  was  a  listless  indolence — the 
spirit  that  belongs  to  Spain. 

After  a  time  I  walked  on  to  reach  the  bridge  that 
gave  entrance  to  the  town. 

A  long  line  of  grey  mules,  their  braided,  betasselled 
saddle-bags  making  notes  of  beautiful  Spanish  colour, 
passed  me,  coming  from  the  road  that  leads  westward 
from  the  sea.  The  drivers  greeted  me  gravely.  "  Dios 
guarde  a  usted."  By  the  entrance,  just  inside  the 
bridge,  they  waited  in  a  huddled  patient  group,  for 
the  examination  of  the  consumos,  then  they  moved 
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onwards  slowly  ;  there  is  no  hurrying  in  Spain.  Pre- 
sently two  women  came  by,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  the  town,  carrying  baskets,  which  were  examined 
carefully  with  the  consumes'  long  steel  prong  before 
they  might  pass.  They,  too,  moved  without  haste,  with 
a  steady  ample  stride,  walking  beautifully  as  do  all 
Spanish  women. 

I  waited  to  receive  their  greeting,  then  I  went 
over  the  bridge  into  the  town.  At  the  further  entrance 
a  beggar  sat ;  he  asked  me  for  charity,  in  the  Virgin's 
name.  I  gave  the  accustomed  answer:  "  Pardone, 
usted,  por  el  amor  de  Dios"  (Excuse  me,  brother, 
for  the  love  of  God) .  He  seemed  quite  satisfied,  he  did 
not  move,  nor  did  he  even  trouble  to  hold  out  his  hand. 
Some  one  will  give  to  him  some  day,  and  he  has  his 
cigarette.     He  also  was  a  man  of  Spain. 

I  passed  on  into  the  little  town. 

The  same  brooding  stillness  seemed  to  rest  here. 
Seen  through  the  obscurity  of  the  flickering  street- 
lanterns,  the  tall  red-roofed  houses,  with  their  bodies 
of  vivid  white,  appeared  to  move  and  grow  larger, 
stretching  on  in  a  confusion  of  comers  and  wooden 
balconies. 

It  was  the  hour  of  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
The  windows  of  these  houses,  open,  and  shutters 
groaning  slightly  as  the  joints  moved  in  the  breeze, 
gave  forth  a  strange  complication  of  odours — of  fish, 
of  garlic,  and  of  strong  oil,  blended  with  cigarette 
fumes.  It  was  the  scent  that  meets  you  everywhere 
in   Spain. 

I  walked  on  further  till  I  came  to  the  street  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  little  town's  life. 

Streaks  of  light  issuing  from  the  open  shops 
struck  the  pavement  with  tongues  of  flame.  Here 
were  a  few  groups  of  loiterers,  bloused  men  and  youths, 
each  was  chewing  a  thin  cigar.  Everyone  seemed 
joyous.  But  there  was  no  noise,  only  simple  good- 
natured  content.  It  is  not  necessary  in  Spain  to 
shout  and  make  much  disturbance  to  convince  one- 
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self  that  one  is  happy.  In  one  group  a  beautiful 
woman  chattered  and  laughed,  the  carnation  in  her 
hair  gave  a  spot  of  warm  colour  as  it  gleamed  in  the 
uncertain  light.  In  another  group  an  old  man,  yellow- 
faced  and  fat,  nasally  recounted  interminable  tales 
of  the  superiority  of  the  vintages  manufactured  in  the 
province.  In  yet  another,  near  to  a  cafe,  a  matador 
lounged,  much  admired,  and  very  elegant  in  his  fault- 
less costume.  He  was  drinking  agua  ardiente  out  of 
a  small  glass.  I  noticed  the  way  he  drank  it ;  it  was 
so  Spanish,  so  epicurean — and  he  smoked  his  cigarette 
in  the  same  way.  Presently  he  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  to  greet  two  Senoras,  who  were 
standing  on  a  balcony  above  one  of  the  shops.  They 
wore  black  mantillas,  and  each  held  a  fan.  The  Hght 
from  a  lamp  blazed  upon  them.  They  were  not 
beautiful,  and  the  thick  powder  on  their  faces  looked 
like  a  mask  of  chalk.  Yet  both  had  the  self- 
conscious,  quite  indescribable,  charm  that  makes 
the  women  in  Spain  always  so  attractive. 

I  turned  and  came  back  to  the  bridge,  away  from 
the  Hfe  of  the  town.  Over  the  cobbled  stones  of  the 
road  a  straining  ox-wagon  passed  slowly,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  the  ear-splitting  creaking  of  the  wheels 
vibrated  with  the  frenzy  of  thunder.  But  the  sound 
passed  into  the  darkness  beyond  the  bridge.  Then 
the  chant  of  the  church  clock  sounding  the  hour 
spread  and  echoed  as  a  booming  sigh,  that  trembled 
and  slowly  died  away.  But  these  sounds  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  stillness  that  followed  after, 
just  as  the  spluttering  lights  of  the  town  that  flickered 
back  in  the  roadway  as  far  as  I  could  see  made  the 
gloom  here  look  deeper. 

The  minutes  fell  slowly.  Away  in  the  distance 
I  heard  the  wash  of  the  sea.  It  was  an  hour  for 
reverie,  and  I  mused  on  what  it  is  in  Spain  that  is 
so  potent  to  thrill  and  to  charm.  At  last  I  understood. 
To  be  in  a  Spanish  town  is  to  have  wandered  out  of 
time — and  what  rest  that  means. 

H  2 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FATHERLESS 
By  The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Adi.er,  Chief  Rabbi 

THERE  is  no  section  of  our  fellow-creatures  for 
whom  our  sacred  Scripture  invokes  more 
emphatically  the  Spirit  of  Service  and  Sacrifice  than 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  father's  support 
and  a  mother's  loving  care.  Nothing  more  clearly 
stamps  the  Bible  as  divine  than  the  tender  considera- 
tion which  it  inculcates  for  the  fatherless.  In  vaia 
we  look  for  a  similar  enactment  in  any  other  legisla- 
tion of  antiquity.  A  very  ancient  document  was 
not  long  ago  recovered  from  one  of  the  buried  cities 
of  the  old  world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  compiled 
by  a  Babylonian  King,  Hammurabi,  a  contemporary  of 
Abraham,  and  identified  by  some  critics  with 
Aniraphel.  But  amid  its  legal  enactments  we  search 
in  vain  for  any  rule  referring  to  the  poor,  the  wretched 
and  forsaken.  Hellenism  is  regarded  as  the  most 
potent  factor  of  our  modem  civilisation.  In  what 
way  did  the  Greeks  act  towards  their  weak  and  defence- 
less offspring  ?  If  an  Athenian  father  did  not  care 
to  rear  his  new-bom  child,  either  because  he  already  had 
two  or  three  others,  or  because  the  babe  was  not  well 
favoured,  he  exposed  it  in  the  open  air,  and  then  left 
it  to  perish.  Rousseau,  the  philosopher,  full  of  senti- 
ment and  gushing  eloquence,  who  discoursed  so 
brilliantly  on  the  education  of  the  yoimg,  had  no  pity 
for  his  own  offspring.  He  was  loth  to  incur  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  rearing  them,  and  abandoned  them  to 
the  care  of  a  Foimdling  Hospital. 

Contrast  with  examples  such  as  these  the  tender 
mercy  and  loving  pity  which  the  Divine  Law  claims 
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for  the  orphans  and  the  helpless,  teaching  that  they 
must  be  treated  with  exceptional  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. Those  inj  mictions  were  carried  out  both 
in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Few  Bible  texts  are  more 
pathetic  than  those  which  describe  Job  as  looking  back 
upon  his  past  life  and  reflecting  as  to  wherein  he  could 
have  transgressed,  and  he  asks  :  "  Have  I  eaten  my 
bread  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  has  not  eaten 
thereof  ?  Nay,  from  my  youth  he  grew  up  with  me 
as  a  father,  and  I  was  his  guide  from  his  very  birth." 
And  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud  tell  us  :  "  Who  is 
it  that  practises  charity  at  all  times  ?  He  that 
brings  up  an  orphaned  boy  and  girl,  and  settles  them 
in  life."  Injimctions  such  as  these  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  all  who  revere  the  Divine 
lyaw,  so  that  loving  care  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  natural  protector  is  one  of  the  brightest  features 
of  our  modern  civiHsation. 

Earnestly  do  I  second  the  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
orphans  of  journalists — that  great  brotherhood,  the 
result  of  whose  work  constitutes  what  may  be  termed 
the  "  Whispering  Gallery  of  the  World."  To  you  a 
hundred  children  lift  their  little  hands,  and  turn  their 
innocent,  appealing  faces,  as  though  to  say,  "  Since 
God  has  taken  father  and  mother  from  us,  since  our 
parents  are  unable  to  maintain  us,  will  you  be  fathers 
and  mothers  to  us  ?  And  in  their  voices  we  hear  the 
accents  of  God  Almighty  Himself,  who  says,  "  Leave 
thy  fatherless  children  to  me  ;  I  will  keep  them  ahve." 
I  call  upon  you  to  become  fellow  workers  with  God. 


THE  PROFESSOR'S  CURSE 

By  G.  B.  Burgin 

(Author  of  "The  Shutters  of  Silence/*  &c.) 

PROFESSOR  PARLEY  came  down  to  breakfast 
wiping  his  glasses  and  grumbling  fretfully. 
"  Most  extraordinary  thing,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"  I  never  seem  able  to  get  glasses  to  suit  me  now. 
Only  a  week  ago  these  glasses  were  admirable, 
I  could  see  ever5rthing  with  perfect  clearness ;  but 
in  a  day  or  two  they  grew  weaker.  So  annoying,  too, 
when  my  one  great  pleasure  in  life  is  the  view  from 
this  window." 

As  he  strode  to  the  window  and  gazed  across 
the  moor,  Mrs.  Parlby  looked  up.  The  house  was 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill  which  led  to  the  moor. 
The  sea  lay  beyond  the  moor.  There  was  nothing 
between  the  crest  of  the  hiU  and  the  Professor's 
house  which  could  intercept  his  view  of  the  sea,  the 
one  relaxation  of  a  laborious  hfe  devoted  to  Science. 
Until  she  married  the  Professor,  Mrs.  Parlby  scoffed 
at  the  spelling  of  Science  with  a  capital  "  S."  When 
she  reahsed  how  much  it  occupied  of  the  Professor's 
life,  she  scoffed  no  longer.  First  came  Science,  then 
the  sea-view,  then  herself. 

"  Most  objectionable  people,  oculists,"  declared 
the  Professor,  still  trying  to  adjust  his  glasses. 

"  Come  to — breakfast."  There  was  a  tremor  in 
Mrs.  Parlby' s  voice. 

"  Breakfast,  when  I  haven't  seen  the  \dew !  " 

**  We  are  going  to  have  kidneys,  and  tomatoes 
stuffed  with  chopped  mushrooms,"  insidiously  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Parlby. 
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The  Professor  came  back  to  the  table.  "  My 
dear,  you  are  always  thmking  of  something  to  please 
me.    Thank  you." 

He  took  the  plate  from  her.  "  Why,  they're  not 
much  bigger  than  buttons.  There  cannot  be  very 
much  mushroom  in  such — such  infantile  tomatoes." 

Mrs.  Parlby  dropped  a  teacup  on  the  fender. 
The  Professor  could  not  see  her  sorrowing  face  as 
she  bent  to  pick  up  the  fragments. 

During  breakfast,  the  Professor  groped  blindly 
at  things  beyond  his  reach.  Once  or  twice,  he  strolled 
to  the  window  to  catch  the  silver  shimmer  of  the  sea. 
"  Everything  seems  blurred,"  he  said,  crossly.  "It's 
the  one  pleasure  of  my  life  to  see  that  exquisite  view. 
If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  buy  Manxter's  little 
field  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  prevent  anyone  from 
building  on  it.  When  I  remember  that  Manxter  is 
a  jerry  builder  of  the  worst  kind,  it  makes  me  nervous. 
Fortunately,  there's  only  room  for  three  houses 
there,  and  my  garden  runs  right  up  to  it.  To  make 
it  worth  Manxter's  while,  he  would  have  to  buy  my 
paddock.  I  seem  to  see  carts  going  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  moor.  Wonder  what  they  are  doing 
there  ;    they  go  very  slowly." 

"  Carts !  You  are  mistaken,  dear.  It  is  only 
a  drove  of  cattle  going  up  to  the  moor." 

"  Strange  !  "  The  Professor  came  back  to  the 
table.     "  I  thought  they  were  carts." 

The  letters  were  brought  in,  and  the  postman 
trudged  away  across  the  moor.  "  Lucky  fellow  !  " 
said  the  Professor  enviously.  *'  The  sea  faces  him 
the  whole  way." 

He  began  to  open  his  letters.  "  I  think  they 
are  all  for  me,"  he  said,  peevishly;  "but  I  can't  see 
very  plainly  this  morning." 

**  Shall  I  read  them  to  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you ;  thank  you."  The  Professor 
pushed  away  his  plate.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  with 
characteristic  gentleness,  and  yet  there  was  an  odd 
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note  in  his  voice,  "  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  any 
longer.  Day  by  day,  a  thick  mist  grows  up  between 
me  and  the  moor.  I  really  think,  my  dear,  that  I 
am  growing  hopelessly  bhnd." 

She  assented  with  a  little  quivering,  indrawn 
breath.  "  I  am  afraid,  John,  I  cannot  keep  it  from 
you  any  longer.  You  will  never  see  your  beloved 
view  again." 

He  came  round  the  table  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  *'  The  view,  my  dear !  I  was  thinking  of 
your  face."  Then  Mrs.  Parlby  knew  that  Science 
and  the  view  no  longer  ranked  first  with  the  Professor. 

Presently,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  arrangements 
necessitated  by  his  bHndness.  "  You  must  be  my 
eyes  now.  Every  morning  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
me  what  the  moor  looks  hke,  catch  the  sparkle  of  the 
sun  upon  the  sea.  After  all  " — he  spoke  with  assumed 
cheerfulness — "  my  bHndness  is  not  an  unmixed 
calamity.  Suppose  that  unscrupulous  wretch,  Manxter, 
began  to  build.  When  I  offered  to  buy  his  land,  he 
wanted  so  preposterous  a  price  that  I  dechned  to 
continue  the  correspondence.  It  would  torture  me, 
even  though  I  could  no  longer  see  it,  to  know  that 
my  beautiful  moorland  and  sea  had  been  shut  out 
from  me.  The  charm  of  this  place  is  in  its  perfect 
naturalness.  If  it  were  to  be  built  upon  I  should 
not  greatly  care  to  live." 

Mrs.  Parlby,  taking  up  the  Professor's  letters, 
saw  that  one  of  them  was  from  Manxter,  the  jerry 
builder.  "  Of  course,  you  will  not  require  a  secretary," 
she  said  cheerfully.  **  I  am  going  to  be  your  secretary. 
The  oculist  told  me  that  it  was  better  you  should 
enjoy  your  sight  imtil " 

"  IJntil  it  will  be  impossible  to  enjoy  it  any 
longer  ?  " 

"  Until  it  will  be  impossible  to  enjoy  it  any 
longer." 

"  There  is  absolutely  no  hope  ?  " 

"  I  am — afraid — so." 
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*'  Very  well,  then.  We  will  not  refer  to  the 
subject  again.  If  you,  my  love,  read  my  corre- 
spondence every  day,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about, 
I  can  dictate  the  answers  to  you.  No,  thank  you. 
I  can  find  my  way  to  the  study  unaided."  He 
paused  on  the  threshold.  "  I — I  would  rather  not 
be  interrupted  this  morning." 

"  You  shall  not  be  interrupted  "  ;  and  he  felt 
his  way  to  the  door. 

When  he  had  faltered  down  the  passage,  Mrs. 
Parlby  read  Manxter's  letter.  Its  purport  was  that 
Manxter  intended  to  build  on  his  own  Httle  bit  of 
land,  and  wanted  the  Professor's  paddock  for  the 
same  pturpose. 

Mrs.  Parlby  looked  drearily  across  the  purpling 
ridges  of  the  moor,  so  beautiful,  fresh,  and  free, 
hitherto  undefiled  by  tlie  hand  of  man.  And  Manxter 
wanted  to  build  shoddy  villas  there. 

She  threw  his  letter  into  the  fire  with  an  angry 
gesture,  and  went  away  to  break  the  news  to  the 
servants  (they  all  loved  the  Professor  and  they  did 
not  love  Manxter),  cautioning  them  that  Manxter  was 
not  to  be  admitted ;  for  she  knew  the  persistent 
character  of  the  man  when  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
anything. 

But  Manxter  wrote  again  and  again,  explaining 
that  the  Professor  had  no  moral  right  to  keep  him 
(Manxter)  from  buying  the  paddock  when  the 
purchase  of  the  paddock  was  essential  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  row  of  villas  which  he  (Manxter) 
intended  to  build.  He  could  let  the  houses  half-a- 
dozen  times  over,  he  added  angrily  in  his  eighth 
letter,  and  the  Professor  was  robbing  him  by  so 
churlishly  declining  to  meet  him.  Half-an-hour's 
interview  would  settle  the  whole  question.  He 
added  that  the  Professor  could  not  afford  to  ignore 
this  golden  opportunity. 

Goaded  to  desperation  by  the  insolence  of  this 
last  letter,   Mrs.    Parlby   wrote   a   curt   note   to  the 
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effect  that  the  Professor  declined  to  countenance 
Mr.  Manxter  and  his  schemes  in  any  way.  Further, 
the  Professor  begged  that  Mr.  Manxter  would  not 
intrude  upon  him  in  person. 

When  Manxter  received  this  letter  he  swore 
loudly,  although  he  had  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the 
gentle  old  scientist ;  it  would  be  so  much  easier 
to  deal  with  a  bhnd  man  than  his  wideawake  wife. 
"It's  Mrs.  Parlby,"  he  said.  "She  knows  the 
Professor's  feelin's  about  that  blessed  old  view,  and 
she's  helpin'  him  to  stand  me  off.  If  I  can  only  get 
at  him  when  she's  out  of  the  way,  I'U  make  him 
sell  me  the  paddock." 

For  some  days,  all  Manxter's  efforts  to  "  get  at " 
the  Professor  were  imsuccessful.  One  afternoon, 
however,  he  passed  Mrs.  Parlby  in  the  village,  and 
noticed  that  she  was  going  to  the  station.  Then 
he  got  his  gig  and  hastily  made  for  the  Professor's 
house. 

When  he  saw  the  Professor  sitting  on  a  garden 
chair  underneath  an  apple  tree,  the  fojlorn  desolation 
of  his  attitude  touched  Mr.  Manxter,  hardened 
builder  though  he  was.  "  He  do  take  it  to  heart 
sureUe,"  he  murmured,  creeping  softly  along  the 
mossy  walk.  "  I'll  just  get  up  to  him,  and  then 
he'll  have  to  talk  to  me.  Wish  I'd  had  a  drink 
before  I  started.  Feels  as  if  I  was  goin'  to  pick  his 
pocket." 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  the  Professor,  turning 
his  blue  glasses  toward  Manxter.  "  I  thought  I 
heard  someone." 

"  Only  me,  sir."  Manxter  turned  red  and  felt 
fooHsh. 

"  Who  is  '  me  '  ?  "  The  Professor  stood  up,  tall 
and  gaunt  and  thin,  in  the  simHght. 

"It's  me — Manxter,"  said  the  builder. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  the  Professor's  lips 
relax  into  a  pleased  smile.  "  Ah !  that's  very 
kind  of  you,  Manxter.     Very  kind  indeed.     I  didn't 
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think  a  busy  man  like  you  would  trouble  to  come 
up  and  inquire  after  me." 

Manxter  took  the  Professor's  vaguely  extended 
hand  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  a  would-be  murderer, 
and  mmnbled  something  about  his  host's  eyes  in 
such  distressed  tones  that  the  Professor  was  touched. 
"  Oh !  it's  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it,"  he  said 
cheerfully.     "  Nothing,  I   can  assure  you,  Manxter." 

"  Takes  a  bit  of  gittin'  used  to,  don't  it,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Manxter,  stretching  out  his  huge  red  hand 
just  in  time  to  save  the  Professor  from  tripping  over 
a  garden  seat. 

The  Professor  thanked  him  cordially.  "  It's 
very  neighbourly  of  you  to  come  all  the  way  up 
from  the  village.  Now  you  are  here,  might  I  venture 
to  ask  a  favour  from  you,  Manxter  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Anj^hink  in  reason,"  said 
Manxter  roughly. 

"  Oh  !  but  I'm  afraid  this  is  rather  unreasonable." 
The  Professor  confidingly  took  Manxter' s  arm  and 
drew  him  in  the  direction  of  the  gate.  **  I  have  an 
odd  fancy,  Manxter,  that  I  should  like  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  this  afternoon.  Can  you  spare  the 
time  to  lead  me  up  there  ?  " 

"  I  were  a  bit  busy "  Manxter  hesitated  until 

something  in  the  Professor's  helplessness  touched  him 
with  shame.  "  Come  on,  sir,"  he  said  heartily.  "I'll 
do  my  best." 

"  You  know,  Manxter,"  the  Professor  toiled 
slowly  along,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  hear  from  my  wife  that  you  have  given  up  your 
plan  of  building  on  the  edge  of  the  moor.  Why, 
what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Manxter  recovered  himself  with  an  effort.  So 
this  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Parlby  had  hood- 
winked him  !  "I  stumbled  a  bit,"  he  said  hastily. 
"  What  was  you  sayin',  sir  ?  " 

'*  Only  that  my  wife  tells  me  you  have  given 
up  this  scheme  of  building  because  you  fear  I  should 
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not  like  it.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to  come  to 
the  window  every  morning,  and  fancy  that  I  see  the 
view  michanged,  unaltered,  just  as  it  was  the  last 
time  I  really  did  see  it.  There's  something  sacred 
to  me  about  that  moor  and  the  sea  beyond.  It 
was  there,"  he  said  shyly — "  it  was  there  I — I  opened 
my  first  love-letter,  Manxter." 

"  A  werry  'ealthy  spot,  too,  sir.  It  'ud  be  all 
the  sweeter  for  it.     Mind  them  stones." 

"  I  don't  think  " — the  Professor  leaned  heavily 
on  Manxter's  arm — "  I  don't  think  I  should  care  to 
live  if  you  were  building  there." 

"  Buildin'  !  Lor'  bless  you,  sir  !  Me  buildin'  ! 
Who's  bin  gittin'  at  you  ?  "  asked  the  embarrassed 
Manxter,  frantically  signalling  to  a  man  who  was 
pegging  out  foundations  not  to  come  near  them. 

"  You  know,  Manxter,"  restmied  the  Professor, 
"  if  anyone  were  to  build  here  now,  I  really  think 
I  shotdd  breathe  a — a  terrible  curse  upon  him, 
Manxter,  and  all  his  descendants." 

"You  don't  say  so,  sir,"  said  the  horrified  Manxter. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  I  really  think,  Manxter — excuse 
my  stumbhng — I  should  pray  to  God  that  his 
tmdertakings  might  fail  ;  that  he  might  be  dis- 
honoured in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;  that  he  might 
become  blind  also." 

"  You  think  better  of  it ;  don't  you  do  it,  sir," 
said  Manxter.  "  A  blind  man's  curse  allers  wins. 
You  make  my  blood  run  cold.  There's  no  gittin' 
over  a  blind  man's  curse." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Professor,  as  they 
gained  the  hill  top  and  the  pure  breeze  from  the 
sea  blew  warmly  against  his  upturned  face.  "  So  I 
have  heard.  If  I  knew,  now  that  I  can  no  longer 
see  it,  that  this  place  will  remain  imaltered,  my 
afiliction  would  not  be  insupportable ;  but  if  anyone 
were  to  desecrate  it  now  I  am  powerless  to  prevent 
it,  I  should  want  to  kill  myself.  Kill  myself,"  he 
repeated  waving  his  arm  toward  the  sea. 
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"  Don't  you  dream  of  it,  sir,"  said  Manxter 
hastily,  as  he  led  the  Professor  down  the  hill  again. 
**  Don't  you  dream  of  it ;  it  sha'n't  be  done  in  my 
lifetime,  Professor,  not  if  I  has  to  starve.  Only, 
don't  you  go  a-cussin'  people  in  that  offhand  way, 
sir.  It  ain't  lucky.  Cusses,  Uke  poultry,  comes  home 
to  roost.  'Sides,  who  said  I  was  goin'  to  build  ? 
There's  lots  of  bloomin'  liars  round  here,  sir ;  lots." 

"  If  you  promise  me,  Manxter,  you  won't  build 
here  until  after  I  am  dead,  I'll  leave  you  the 
paddock  in  my  will,"  said  the  Professor. 

*'  I  promise  you,"  Manxter  hoarsely  declared. 
"  And  what's  more,  sir,  I'll  walk  you  up  there  twice 
a    week    if    you'll    only    forgit    about    that    'orrible 


curse." 


"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Professor.  "  You  are 
the  most  kind-hearted  and  intelligent  man,  for  a 
builder,  that  I  have  ever  met,  Manxter.  Perhaps 
you  will  honour  me  by  taking  afternoon  tea  with 
me  ?  In  the  course  of  your  excavations  as  a 
builder,  have  you  ever  come  across  any  prehistoric 
skeletons  or " 

"  Skelintons !  Not  me,  sir.  Can't  abide  'em," 
said  the  deeply  gratified  Manxter,  rimning  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  and  wishing  that  he  had  washed 
his  hands  after  dinner.  Tea  with  the  Professor ! 
The  whole  village  should  hear  of  it. 

And  it  did. 


THE    POINT   OF   VIEW 
A    SENTIMENTAL   INTERLUDE 
By  W.  L.   Courtney 

I 

Said  the  Star  to  the  Moth  : — 

Love  is  of  the  Unattainable,  the  Unrealised. 
That  which  is  securely  won  we  criticise ;  and  when 
Criticism  is  bom,  Love  dies.  Love  loves  the  Unknown. 

That  is  why  the  Moth  loves  the  Star,  the  Thinker 
loves  his  Ideal,  the  Hero  loves  the  Forlorn  Hope,  the 
Man  loves  the  Woman.  Not  a  woman,  but  Woman. 
***** 

Selene  had  never  kissed  Endymion  nor  Endymion 
Selene.  She  bathed  him  in  her  beams  when  he  was 
sleeping,  but  when  he  awoke  it  was  Helios — Apollo, 
the  God  of  Art — looking  at  him,  and  not  Selene. 
Apollo — the  God  of  Art — is  always  the  phantasm  of 
a  reaUty,  the  imitation  of  a  truth.  The  dream  is  a  fact ; 
the  sun-glare  is  the  symbol,  the  Maya,  the  Illusion. 
***** 

She  had  never  kissed  him  save  in  dreams,  nor 
he  her.  This  was  the  secret  of  her  mastery.  What 
is  the  history  of  Love  ?  Is  it  not  always  joy, 
eagerness,  anticipation,  in  the  earlier  chapters  ? 
Pain  only  comes  in  the  later — the  unutterable  pain 
of  the  discovered,  the  explored,  the  famihar. 
***** 

But  one  day,  she  kissed  him.  For  a  moment 
he  was  transfigured  into  the  seventh  heaven.      And 
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then  his  wings  failed  him.     He  knew  now.      The 
dream  was  over. 

«  4(  41  «  :|k 

Love  is  of  the  Unrealised,  the  Unexperienced. 
To  love  is  to  hope.  To  know  is  to  cease  to 
love. 


II 

Said  the  Moth  to  the  Star  : — 

lyove  is  not  of  the  bleak  uplands.  It  belongs 
to  the  homestead.  It  is  the  warmth  of  encirding 
arms,  the  touch  of  tender  hands,  the  glance  of 
appealing  eyes.  If  I  may  not  draw  my  love  to  my 
side,  and  know  that  she  irradiates  my  home,  then 
I  must  seek  her,  wherever  she  may  be,  even  though 
I  dash  my  head  against  the  cold  vault  of  Heaven. 
lyOve  is  presence,  not  absence. 

^  ^  9fS  ^  ^ 

Pygmalion  did  not  love  the  cold  marble  ;  he 
divined  the  woman  in  the  statue  his  hands  had  formed. 
Only  when  Galatea  felt  the  inspiring  breath  of  Aphro- 
dite and  grew  rosy  with  veritable  humanity  did  his 
love  bloom  Uke  a  flower,  and  surroimd  her  with 
passionate  leaves. 

4:  ^  H(  Hs  4> 

If  Helen  never  went  to  Ilium  and  a  mere  ghost 
of  her  lured  the  Trojan  elders  to  their  ruin, 
then  Paris  was  no  lover ;  his  passion  was  only  affec- 
tation. 

***** 

We  only  love  what  we  know.  A  Goddess  we 
worship  from  afar ;  we  put  her  on  a  pedestal ;  we 
offer  her  incense ;  we  raise  to  her  our  hands  in 
prayer — with  bowed  head  and  on  our  knees.  But 
worship  and  reverence  are  not  love.  We  love  a 
woman — a  sinful,  erring,  inconsistent,  fitful,  illogical, 
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pitiful,  compassionate,  forgiving,  very  human  woman. 
Not  Woman,  but  a  woman. 

4c  *  4:  «  4c 

Until  she  came  to  me  and  held  out  her  arms, 
I  never  thought  of  love.  Until  her  face  was  close 
to  mine,  I  never  realised  what  love  might  be.  Until 
my  lips  met  hers  in  the  kiss  that  sums  up  all  life, 
I  never  knew  what  love  was. 

4:  4:  4c  4:  4c 

That  is  why  if  she  be  not  mine,  she  is  nothing. 
And  if  I  attain  not  to  her  level,  I  am  nothing.  I 
will  win  her,  I  will  win  her,  though  my  body  be  lost 
in  flame,  and  my  perished  wings  flutter  down  the 
imendiug  night. 
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THE  DEMOGORGON  GIGANTEUIVI  MARITIMUM 

By  C.  J.  W11.1.S 

SINCE  my  boyhood  I  have  seldom  been  called  a 
fool,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  pride  myself  on  it 
is  my  hard-headedness,  not  thick-headedness,  mind, 
but  hard-headedness.  If  a  man  makes  a  statement 
to  me,  I  never  take  his  word  for  it ;  he  has  got  to 
prove  ever3rthing  ;  and  I  cross-question  him,  and  sift 
his  evidence,  and  if  I  find  him  out  to  be  an  impostor 
I  tell  him  so.  I  never  spare  the  feeHngs  of  the  man 
whom  I  have  foimd  out.  I  laugh  the  gigantic  goose- 
berry to  scorn  ;  I  snap  my  fingers  at  the  toad  in  the 
tree.  As  for  the  shower  of  frogs,  if  any  man  were  to 
dare  to  try  me  with  that  well-worn  yarn,  I  fancy,  nay, 
I  am  almost  certain,  that  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
incontinently  horsewhip  him.  Seeing  is  believing, 
is  my  motto  ;  that  is  why  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts, 
because  I  have  never  seen  one.  When  anyone  tells. 
me  a  ghost  story,  I  shake  my  forefinger  and  say, 
"  How  about  the  clothes  ?  Do  you  believe  in  the 
ghosts  of  clothes  ?  "  And  then  the  ghost-seer  is 
"  flummoxed  "  (it  is  a  good  old-fashioned  expressive 
word,  and  it  gives  my  meaning  to  a  T). 

But  I  have  been  called  a  liar. 

In  my  own  club  the  finger  of  scorn  has  been  pointed 
at  me  ;  I  can't  get  anybody  to  credit  a  word  I  say  since 
I  confessed  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent. 
I  shouldn't  have  believed  in  the  sea-serpent,  but  his 
scales  have  been  in  my  possession,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Sir  William  McPickles  they  would  be  in  my 
possession  now.  My  wife  was  always  very  proud  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  McPickles.  Some- 
how or  other  his  visiting-card  had  a  mysterious  way 
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of  working  itself  to  the  surface  of  our  card-basket. 
I  used  to  shuffle  it  up,  or  stick  it  at  the  bottom.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  attempted  to  keep  down 
genius.  Sir  WiUiam's  card  invariably  came  to  the 
top  again  ;  and  I  have  detected  my  wife  in  cleaning 
that  old  card  with  breadcrumbs ;  and  Sophronia 
wasn't  a  bit  ashamed,  and  remarked  snappishly  that 
"  Sir  William  McPickles  is  the  only  one  of  your  great 
friends  with  a  handle  to  his  name,  who  has  conde- 
scended to  call  on  me,  and  it  is  for  your  sake  I  am  doing 
it,  Joseph,"  she  added,  with  a  sob.  But  I  have 
dropped  Sir  WilHam  McPickles  now  ;  the  fellow  longs 
for  my  death,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  wiU  be 
able  to  write  his  name  in  the  very  largest  capitals  by 
the  roadside,  as  the  benefactor  of  manland,  the 
person  who  has  proved  to  demonstration  the  existence 
of  the  great  sea-serpent. 

McPickles — he  was  only  Professor  McPickles  then 
— is  a  man  of  an  unappreciative  mind  ;  he  is  a  very 
great  man  in  his  own  particular  way,  of  course,  but 
he  has  no  sense  of  humour.  He  never  laughs  at  my 
stories  ;  he  always  pretends  that  he  has  heard  them 
before.  I  came  across  an  absolutely  new  story.  It 
was  twenty  years  ago,  you  know,  then,  and  it  has  been 
told  to  me  since  about  once  a  year  as  an  absolutely 
new  story  ;  but  it  was,  so  to  say  then  (I  mean  twenty 
years  ago)  absolutely  new,  for  I  read  it  in  a  book,  an 
advance  copy  sent  to  me,  with  the  publisher's  com- 
pliments, for  review.  I  used  to  do  a  good  deal  of  that 
sort  of  thing — twenty  years  ago.  Directly  I  read  it, 
I  said  to  myself,  I  will  tell  that  to  Professor  McPickles  ; 
he  doesn't  beUeve  in  anything,  and  it  will  make  him 
squirm.  I  am  not  an  iU-natured  man,  but  I  do  Hke 
making  fellows  squirm — fellows  who  don't  believe  in 
anything.  I  am  People's  Churchwarden,  you  see,  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  duty.  It  is  a  story  about  a  young 
Scotch  minister  and  an  old  Scotch  minister.  Reminds 
one  of  the  Young  Obadiah  and  the  Old  Obadiah, 
doesn't  it  ?     The  young  Scotch  minister  had  preached 
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his  first  sermon  :  the  old  Scotch  Minister  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  it.  The  subject  was  Jonah  and  the 
Whale.  "  Eh,  mon "  (a  Scotch  speech  always  does 
begin  with  "  Eh,  mon  "  ;  it's  how  you  get  the  local 
colour),  said  the  old  Scotch  minister,  "  it  was  na  sae 
bad  for  a  beginner.  Ye  gat  through  a  lang  hour 
wi'  the  torments  of  Jonah,  but  de'il  a  word  had  ye 
to  say  about  the  muckle  sufferings  of  the  puir  whale." 
Of  course,  as  /  used  to  tell  the  story,  it  went  much 
better  ;  I  used  to  bring  in  the  kirk,  and  the  manse, 
and  a  comic  elder,  or  something  of  that  sort,  as  a  relief. 
I  am  a  very  good  raconteur,  as  you  know,  and  I  have, 
when  there  were  ladies  present,  pulled  the  yarn  out 
like  a  concertina,  and  made  it  last  twenty  minutes. 
But  with  a  man  of  science  one  has  to  be  concise,  and 
those  were  the  exact  words  in  which  I  told  the  story 
to  the  scoffer,  McPickles,  in  order  to  make  him  squirm. 
It  didn't  make  him  squirm  a  bit ;  he  merely  yawned. 
"  I  suppose  you  beheve  in  the  sea-serpent  ?  "  he  said  ; 
then  he  looked  at  me  in  the  most  insolent  manner, 
and  added:  "You  are  the  sort  of  man  who  would." 
He  didn't  call  me  a  fool  in  so  many  words,  but  I  could 
see  that  that  was  what  he  meant. 

Then  I  lost  my  temper.  "  Believe  in  the  sea- 
serpent  ?  "  I  cried.  ''  I  should  think  I  did.  It  is  you, 
McPickles,  and  scientific  infidels  of  your  stamp,  who 
doubt  the  most  sacred  things,  and  who  go  about  deny- 
ing what  you  don't  imderstand." 

"  I  am  always  open  to  conviction,"  said  Professor 
McPickles  quietly.  He  wasn't  angry  in  the  least. 
That's  the  worst  of  a  Scotchman  ;  you  can't  make  him 
angry,  except  in  one  way — borrow  money  of  him, 
never  pay — that  makes  him  angry.  But  the  first 
part  of  the  process  is  extremely  difficult ;  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  with  a  man  like  McPickles, 
who  has  a  heart  that  is  harder  than  that  of  the  Aber- 
donian,  having  been  born  north  of  Inverness. 

Then  I  told  him  what  I  knew  about  the  sea- 
serpent,  how  I  had  it  straight  from  my  aunt,  on  the 
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mother's  side,  and  how  the  proof  of  her  statement 
actually  existed  under  a  glass  case  in  my  study  at 
home  at  Camber  well. 

"  I  would  as  soon,"  I  cried,  "  doubt  the  existence 
of  my  own  aunt  as  that  of  the  sea-serpent."  Then  I 
gave  him  the  interesting  details,  word  for  word,  just 
as  I  had  them  from  my  aunt :  she  had  seen  IT  swim- 
ming leisurely  along  the  beach.  It  was  the  herring 
season,  and  great  shoals  of  the  frightened  fish  sprung 
high  in  air,  looking  like  vast  showers  of  silver  ingots  as 
they  leaped  out  of  the  water  in  front  of  it.  The 
monstrous  aquatic  reptile  was  making  for  a  reef  ;  the 
fishermen  belonging  to  the  cottages  close  at  hand  rushed 
out  armed  with  their  guns.  Fishermen  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood always  keep  a  gim  in  their  poor  hovels  ; 
it  is  so  handy.  They  fired  volley  after  volley  into  the 
head  of  the  prodigy  ;  it  shook  its  head,  apparently 
wounded,  and  my  aunt,  who  is  an  observant  and 
accurate  woman,  noticed  a  curious  tremulous  move- 
ment of  the  creature's  left  eyeHd.  Then  she  saw  it 
thrust  its  head  and  some  ten  feet  of  its  body  upon  the 
rocks,  where  it  rested  for  some  time,  apparently  lost 
in  thought,  till  the  shore  boats  approached,  whereupon 
it  slid  into  the  water  and  disappeared  seawards  leaving 
a  long  wake  or  furrow  behind  it.  My  aunt,  an  enter- 
prising and  courageous  woman,  characteristics  in  our 
family,  had  sprung  into  the  first  boat  to  take  the 
water,  and  snatched  up  a  harpoon  which  lay  ready  to 
her  hand  (they  always  keep  harpoons  in  the  fishing- 
boats  on  that  coast,  because  there,  as  everyone  knows, 
whales  are  common  objects  of  the  seashore;  in  fact, 
in  that  neighbourhood  the  fishermen  don't  use  candles 
but  stick  to  train  oil,  as  their  fathers  did),  but  the  sea- 
serpent,  as  ustial,  got  clean  away.  My  aunt  and  the 
fishermen  examined  the  rocks,  and  found  many  scales 
which  were  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  remained 
beautifully  iridescent  till  they  dried. 

The   Professor   smiled   and  yawned   once   more 
*'  I  should  like  to  have  known  your  aunt,"  he  said. 
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and  then  he  chuckled.  "  And  I  should  like  to  see  those 
scales,"  he  remarked.  *'  Why,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  we  might  drive  to  Camberwell.  I'll  pay  the  fare," 
he  added,  and  then  he  sighed,  though  a  cab-fare  was 
only  sixpence  a  mile  in  those  days. 

The  feUow  had  the  impertinence  to  doubt  my 
veracity. 

**  The  scales,"  I  said,  ''  are  27.5  millimetres  in 
thickness  ;  they  are  rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  of  light 
specific  gravity ;  they  much  resemble  tortoiseshell 
in  appearance." 

"  Seeing  is  believing,"  grunted  Professor 
McPickles,  in  his  irritating  wa3^  "  I  have  said  that 
I'U  pay  the  cab-fare." 

"  So  you  shall !  "  I  cried  in  my  rage  as  I  sprang 
from  my  seat.  "  And  serve  you  right !  You  are  as 
bad  as  Lord  Eldon,  who  went  on  doubting  all  his  Hfe." 

We  drove  to  Camberwell,  but  I  didn't  speak  a 
word  to  the  Professor  during  that  two  hours'  ride.  I 
didn't  so  much  mind  his  doubting  me,  but  there  was 
a  sort  of  indirect  reflection  upon  my  aunt's  veracity 
that  made  my  blood  boil. 

Fortunately  Sophronia  was  not  at  home,  or  I 
should  have  had  to  show  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  Sophronia  invariably  makes  a  fool  of  herself 
when  she  gets  hold  of  a  celebrity.  I  marched  him 
into  the  study  ;  I  removed  the  glass  shade  ;  I  placed 
one  of  the  actual  scales  of  the  sea-serpent  in  his  hand, 
and  in  an  instant  Professor  McPickles  was  trans- 
formed. His  long  hair  (scientific  men  always  wore 
their  hair  long  in  those  days)  stood  on  end,  and  he 
looked  like  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  electrical  heads 
that  you  see  in  the  optician's  window,  when  the  electric 
fluid  is  switched  on  ;  his  hands  trembled  ;  he  turned 
ghastly  pale  ;  he  whipped  a  magnifying-glass  from 
his  pocket,  and  carefully  examined  the  curiosity ; 
then  he  flung  himself  into  my  arms.  (It  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  a  middle-aged  Scotchman  to  fling 
himself  into  your  arms.) 
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"'  Pumper,"  he  cried,  "  ye'll  forgive  me  !  The 
evidence  is  irrefutable.  These  are  indeed  the  non- 
imbricated  chin-shields  or  plates  of  the  Demogorgon 
giganteum  maritimum,  or  Oceanic  Python,  which  has, 
till  now,  been  considered  purely  mythical.  Do  you 
know  what  this  means  to  me  .?  "  he  cried,  as  he  clutched 
my  hand.  "  It  means  the  three  magic  letters — ^the 
guinea  stamp  of  Science.  Mon,  d'ye  ken  who  has 
just  shaken  ye  by  the  hand?  D'ye  ken  whose  ye'r 
friend  for  life  ?  It's  just  WulHam  McPickles — plain 
Wully  McPickles  the  noo,  but  Wulliam  McPickles, 
F.R.S.,  before  this  weary,  wicked  world  is  sax  months 
older  ;  and  all  through  you,  Pumper,  and  yer  respectit 
aunt  and  the  Demogorgon  giganteum  maritimum." 

"  And  what  am  /  to  get.  Professor  ?  " 

"  My  friendship,"  he  cried — "  the  friendship  of 
McPickles,  F.R.S."  Then  the  Professor  hurriedly 
shpped  the  rest  of  the  scales  into  his  pocket  and  took 
his  leave.  He  even  refused  my  offer  of  some  real 
Jopp's  whisky.  He  was  beside  himself  with  excitement. 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  my  property  back  from  Professor  McPickles. 
I  have  threatened  him  with  the  law  and  the  pohce,  and 
with  personal  chastisement ;  but  he  is  twice  as  big  as 
I  am.  He  denies  the  whole  story,  and,  what  is  worse, 
he  denies  the  existence  of  the  Demogorgon  giganteum 
maritimum,  or  Oceanic  Python  ;  and  whenever  I  ask 
him  for  my  property  he  smiles  and  says,  "  Eh,  Pumper, 
ye  are  but  a  fatuous  fule,  after  all." 

But  should  Sir  WiUiam  McPickles  dare  to  produce 
my  aunt's  priceless  legacy,  the  actual  scales  of  the 
Demogorgon  maritimum,  he  shall  do  his  three  months 
for  larceny,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why. 

I  look  upon  Sir  WiUiam  McPickles  as  a  common 
thief.  He  and  I  are  members  of  the  same  exclusive 
club,  but  whenever  I  see  McPicldes  I  cut  him. 

I  tell  the  story  everjrwhere,  just  as  I've  told  it  to 
you.  McPickles  is  a  Har  as  well  as  a  thief,  for  he  goes 
about  declaring  that  it  is  all  moonshine. 
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OVERHEARD    AT    CARI.SBAD 
By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Wilwamson 

Scene. — "  The  Corso,"  in  the  Alte  Wiese. 

Dramatis  PevscnicB. — A  Number  of  People  seated  at  the  small  tables 
of  a  famous  restaurant,  under  the  chestnut  trees,  in  the  gay, 
crowded  street.  Also,  other  People  walking  in  the  street ;  and 
Some  Birds  in  the  trees  overhead. 

Time. — The  Dinner  Hour  on  a  moonht  evening  of  July.  The  silver 
hght  of  tlie  young  moon  and  the  rovsy  electric  lights,  which  add 
charm  to  an  evening  in  Carlsbad,  are  mingling  in  an  effect  ex- 
tremely becoming  to  all  the  pretty  women  and  their  pretty 
dresses. 

At  one  table  sits  an  English  lady  whose  husband's  title  is  as  old  as 
the  last  Birthday  Honours.  With  her  are  several  friends  who 
have  no  titles. 

At  another  table  is  a  party  of  Americans.  As  it  is  the  Fourth  of 
July  the  men  have  tiny  flags  in  their  buttonholes,  and  the  ladies, 
who  are  young  and  pretty,  have  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons  on 
their  white  dresses. 

In  the  streets  are  walking  a  German  Prince  and  Princess  whose 
ancestors  began  to  be  somebody  a  thousand  years  ago,  but 
whose  clothes  are  not  so  distinguished  as  their  names. 

An  American  Young  Man. — "  I  don't  see  what 
there  is  about  me  that  makes  you  take  me  for  an 
Englishman.  I  knew  I  was  looldng  tired,  but  I  didn't 
know  it  had  gone  as  far  as  that." 

An  American  Girl. — "  Well,  I  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  your  feelings.  You  don't  seem  like  one  now  I 
know  you." 

American  Young  Man. — "  That's  better  ;  thank 
you.  Say,  I  kind  of  pity  English  people  here  to-night, 
anyhow,  don't  you  ?  I  always  think  they  must  feel 
pretty  sick  seeing  us  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth." 

Elderly  American  Man. — "  It  must  rankle.  See 
how  we've  gone  up,  and  they've  gone  down." 

His  Wife. — "  Just  look  at  those  English  people 
three  tables  off.     They   don't  seem  to  be  enjoying 
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themselves  much,  do  they  ?  They're  so  stiff,  and 
talk  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
something.     I  can't  stand  their  accent." 

American  Girl. — ''  They  keep  staring  over  here. 
I  guess  they're  envying  us  and  all  the  fun  we're 
having." 

American  Young  Man. — *'  It  takes  Americans 
to  know  how  to  have  a  good  time,  and  to 
have  it." 

Elderly  American' s  Wife. — **  I  never  saw  an 
Englishwoman  who  knew  how  to  dress  !  " 

Her  Husband. — *'  Our  American  ladies  are  born 
knowing  how." 

American  Young  Man. — "There  isn't  much  worth 
knowing  they  don't  know." 

Altogether  (clinking  their  glasses  of  Bilinerwater). — 
"  Stars  and  Stripes  for  ever  !  " 

Newly  Titled  Englishwoman  [glancing  at  American 
table). — "Americans  do  get  on  my  nerves!  They 
always  seem  so  determined  to  let  you  know  they're 
there." 

Admiring  Female  Friend. — "  And  they  talk  so 
loudly.     Their  accent  sounds  like  iron  being  filed." 

Admiring  Male  Friend. — "  I  wonder  why  they're 
all  done  up  in  flags  and  ribbons  ?  " 

N.  T.  EnglisJtwoman. — "  Heaven  knows  !  " 

A.  F.  Friend. — "  I  doubt  if  it  bothers." 

A.  M.  Friend. — "Probably  it's  to  show  they're 
Americans." 

A''.  T.  Englishwoman. — "  As  if  one  wouldn't  know, 
a  mile  off  !     One  can  always  tell  them." 

A.  F.  Friend. — "Americans  seem  to  me  to  have 
an  air  of  uneasy  jealousy  of  English  people." 

A.  M.  Friend. — "Unfortunately,  everybody  can't 
be  English." 

N.  T.  Englishwoman. — "  Unfortunately  for  them ! 
That  party  over  there  do  nothing  but  stare  at  us. 
And  they're  trying  so  hard,  poor  things,  to  look  as 
if  they  were  enjoying  themselves.  " 
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A.  M.  Friend. — "  One  likes  to  be  kind  to 
foreigners,  but  I  do  draw  the  line  at  playing  bridge 
with  Americans." 

N.  T.  Englishwoman. — "  I  simply  can't  know 
people  who  don't  play  bridge  well." 

A.  F.  Friend. — "  Ivife's  too  short.  But  speaking 
of  foreigners,  did  you  ever  dream  such  a  collection  of 
quaint  creatures  as  one  sees  drinking  the  waters  in 
the  mornings !  Such  shapes,  some  of  them !  They 
might  as  well  be  star-fish,  for  all  the  figures  they  have. 
And  so  common-looking,  too.  Now,  for  instance, 
that  old  man  across  the  street,  glaring  greedily  over 
at  us,  and  the  strange,  frumpish  old  thing  with  him. 
His  wife,  I  suppose.  Though  why  common  people 
like  that  marry " 

(They  all  gaze  with  pitying  curiosity  at  the  German 
Prince  and  Princess.) 

Prince. — **  My  dear  Hildegard,  Carlsbad  is  rapidly 
being  spoiled  by  these  English  and  Americans.  I 
know  not  which  is  worse." 

Princess. — "I  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 
They  are  all  alike  for  me,  in  look,  voice  and  manner — 
that  is,  if  you  can  say  they  have  manner." 

Prince. — "The  English  are  the  ones  with  figures 
like  maypoles,  no  shape  to  them ;  and  the  Americans 
have  too  much  shape." 

Princess. — "  Ah  !  you  are  so  observant,  dearest. 
To  me  they  have  no  look  of  race.  They  have  no 
agreeableness.  And  I  find  it  vulgar  that  they  eat 
in  the  street." 

Prince. — "  People  newly  born  do  not  mind  making 
themselves  conspicuous."  (They  pass  on  to  the  villa 
where  they  lodge,  carrying  diabetic  bread  in  pink  paper 
hag.) 

A  Sparrow  in  a  Tree. — "  What  a  nice  world  it 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  people." 

A  Bullfinch  of  Experience. — "  You  don't  know 
the  world  yet  as  I  do.  You  must  travel.  You  see, 
people  here  are   all  taking  the  cure,    and  they  are 
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allowed  only  a  very  little  to  eat.  That  is  why  they're 
cross  with  each  other  and  spare  nothing  for  us," 

Sparrow. — "  It's  dreadful  to  a  self-respecting  bird 
to  see  the  way  they  snap  up  every  crumb.  I  believe 
they  count  them.  People  of  all  countries  are  just 
the  same.     It  isn't  worth  while  our  sitting  up  late." 

Bullfinch. — "  I  shall  try  Switzerland  next  summer, 
I  think,  and  I  shall  certainly  winter  at  Monte  Carlo. 
The  smallest,  weakest  bird  can  live  like  a  fighting 
cock  there." 

Sparrow. — "  Perhaps  I'll  fly  with  you.  But  it 
does  go  against  me  to  see  mere  human  beings  act 
as  if  Carlsbad  belonged  to  them,  when  our  ancestors 
lived  here,  and  had  the  most  beautiful  feathers, 
before  creatures  Hke  these  had  learned  to  wear 
clothes." 

(They  dart  down  to  a  table,  and  each  snaps  at  the 
same  crumb — the  only  one  /) 
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THE    REWARD    OF    VIRTUE 
By  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer 

IF  ever  a  man  was  unjustly  persecuted  by  Fortune 
George  lyetchmere  was  that  man.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  done  everything  possible — honestly 
possible  that  is — to  deserve  success.  To  his  mother, 
as  she  proudly  whispered  with  her  dying  breath,  he 
had  never  given  a  moment's  uneasiness.  His  father 
having  been  a  boiler-maker,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  his  union,  Mrs.  Letchmere  had 
naturally  set  her  heart  upon  seeing  their  son  attired  in 
the  black  coat  of  clerkly  respectability.  Nor  had  she 
been  disappointed.  George  was  a  pattern  son.  He 
won  all  the  school  prizes  within  his  reach.  '  He 
obtained  a  medal  for  having  attended  the  Brandon 
Road  Schools  during  three  years  without  once  being- 
absent  or  late.  He  attended  evening  classes.  Finally 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  coimting-house  of  the  great 
firm  of  Manchester  warehousemen.  Grove,  Teaker 
&  Philpott,  in  open  competition  against  more  than 
two  hundred  other  candidates.  As  clerk  he  was 
no  less  admirable  than  as  son.  He  was  always  the 
first  to  arrive  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  leave  at 
night.  He  never  made  mistakes  in  his  work.  Not 
once,  in  all  the  time  of  his  connection  with  the  firm, 
was  he  called  into  the  jimior  partner's  private  room 
to  be  reprimanded  for  some  greater  or  lesser  dereliction 
of  duty,  as  was  too  often  the  lot  of  his  fellow  clerks. 
It  is  perhaps  tmnecessary  to  add  that  he  was  a 
vegetarian  and  a  non-smoker.  He  was  also  a 
Christian   Endeavourer   of  some   distinction. 
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George  I^etchmere's  brilliant  entry  into  commercial 
life  left  to  his  mother,  by  that  time  become  a  widow, 
but  one  unsatisfied  ambition — to  become  a  grand- 
mother. At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity — that 
is  to  say,  shortly  after  his  twenty-second  birthday — 
he  took  the  preUminary  steps  towards  gratifying  it. 
He  already  had  nearly  £^^  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  for  he  had  early  realised  the  great  truth  of  the 
proverb  about  taking  care  of  the  pennies.  With  his 
qualifications  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  wife  of 
similar  views  to  his  own.  Their  acquaintance  began, 
in  fact,  at  a  P.S.A.,  and  within  a  few  years  old  Mrs. 
Letchmere  had  five  grandchildren  of  assorted  sizes, 
two  of  them  being  twins.  After  a  short  experience  of 
this  happiness,  old  Mrs.  I^etchmere  died,  fortified 
by  the  knowledge  that  her  darling  son  was  well  and 
prosperously  started  on  his  way  through  the  world, 
and  left  her  own  little  hoard  of  savings  to  be  added 
to  the  nest-egg  in  the  Post  Office. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  few  men  of  his  rank  in 
life  could  afford  to  regard  the  future  with  less  anxiety 
than  could  George  Letchmere.  His  income  was, 
indeed,  but  small.  The  rarity  with  which  his  name 
had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  partners  had 
perhaps  caused  them  to  overlook  it  when  occasions 
for  advancing  some  member  of  their  staff  presented 
itself.  Certainly  others,  with  a  less  unblemished  record, 
had  progressed  more  rapidly  as  far  as  salary  was 
concerned ;  and  at  the  best  of  times  Messrs.  Grove, 
Teaker  &  Philpott  did  not  believe  in  the  payment 
of  large  salaries.  The  magnitude  and  stability  of  their 
firm  ensured  to  a  clerk  of  intelligence  and  good  be- 
haviour a  fixity  of  tenure  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  of  far  greater  importance  to  him  than  would  have 
been  a  few  shillings  added  to  his  weekly  income. 
Indeed,  as  the  senior  had  been  known  to  point  out, 
the  command  of  too  great  sums  of  money  by  young 
men  of  little  experience  in  the  world's  ways  has 
frequently  led  to  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  sub- 
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sequent  ruin.  Nor  had  George  Letchmere  ever  been 
heard  to  grumble  at  the  amount  he  received.  By  the 
constant  exercise  of  economy  the  Post  Office  nest- 
egg  had  been  brought  to  within  measurable  distance 
of  ;^200,  which  was,  in  due  course,  re-invested  in  a 
famous  building  society,  presided  over  by  an  eminent 
M.P.,  who  was  also  a  shining  light  in  religious  circles. 
By  its  aid  George  Letchmere  might  look  forward 
to  owning  the  little  villa  at  Balham,  as  he  already 
owned  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  Nor  was 
his  domestic  bliss  less  perfect  than  his  mother  could 
have  desired  for  him.  Laura  Letchmere  was  of  her  hus- 
band's way  of  thinking  in  all  things,  was  economical  to 
a  virtue,  a  surpassing  housewife,  and  a  devoted  mother. 
At  thirty,  then,  George  Letchmere  seemed 
above  the  malice  of  the  Fates  ;  within  three  years 
he  had  fallen  to  be  beneath  it.  Not  Polycrates  him- 
self had  greater  cause  to  lament  his  sudden  downfall ; 
the  Grecian  tyrant  certainly  deserved  his  fate  more 
than  did  George.  His  situation  went  first.  The 
stir  made  by  the  great  crash  of  Grove,  Teaker  &  Phil- 
pott,  the  flight  and  suicide  of  one  partner,  the  arrest 
and  condemnation  of  the  other,  was  a  nine  days' 
wonder  in  the  City.  George  and  his  wife  supported 
the  blow  with  resignation.  With  such  a  record  as 
his  another  situation  would  easily  be  found.  At 
the  worst,  he  must  take  a  comptdsory  holiday  for  a  few 
weeks  and  infringe  a  little  upon  his  savings.  Within 
a  month  the  building  society  had  failed,  ruining  in 
its  downfall  some  thousands  of  small  depositors, 
George  Letchmere  among  them.  This  new  disaster 
was  received  as  submissively  as  had  been  its  pre- 
decessor. They  must  begin  again,  that  was  all — as 
soon  as  the  new  situation  was  secured.  Wheat  is 
cleaned  with  wind,  and  the  soul  with  chastenings. 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable,  but  not  one 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  unnoted.  With  such 
reflections  George  Letchmere  comforted  his  wife  and 
himself. 
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The  weeks  passed,  changed  into  months,  and  still 
the  sought-for  situation  was  not  foimd.  Trade  was 
depressed;  repeated  large  failures — that  of  the 
''  Conqueror  "  not  least — had  shaken  public  confidence 
and  credit ;  employers  reduced  their  staffs  rather 
than  increased  them,  or  engaged  German  "  volun- 
teers "  as  stop-gaps.  George  lyctchmere  tried  every 
available  avenue  towards  employment ;  all  alike 
proved  bUnd  alleys.  The  Balham  villa  had  to  be 
given  up  ;  the  cherished  possessions  had  to  be  sold 
piecemeal ;  the  common  story  had  to  be  written  over 
again.  With  his  failing  fortunes,  George  lyctchmere's 
chances  of  obtaining  work  grew  always  less  and  less. 
Shabby  clothes  are  as  obnoxious  to  possible  employers 
as  would  be  a  record  of  convictions  for  embezzlement ; 
more  so,  for  they  are  less  easy  of  concealment.  Nor 
was  domestic  worry  absent.  Cooped  up  in  one  small 
room  in  a  noisome  street  in  Battersea,  the  children's 
health  suffered.  Their  mother,  from  a  picture  of  com- 
fortable placidity  grew  to  be  nervous  and  irritable, 
prone  to  visit  upon  her  unhappy  husband  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  ills  which  had  overtaken  them.  He, 
for  his  part,  never  repined.  He  had  for  so  long  lived 
upon  precepts  that  it  came  easy  to  him  to  put  them 
to  example.  The  fault,  he  reasoned,  must  be  in  him- 
self. Heaven  wotdd  not  thus  visibly  condemn  him 
had  he  not  in  some  way  deserved  it.  He  searched 
his  Bible  for  appropriate  texts,  and  found  many  which 
brought  him  comfort.  Even  when  he  was  driven  to 
apply  for  out-reHef  by  the  threatening  of  actual 
starvation,  he  accepted  his  fate  with  the  meekness  of 
a  Christian. 

Upon  the  14th  of  October  a  letter  came  for  him. 
It  was  from  a  friend,  almost  as  badly  situated  as  him- 
self, but  it  told  him  of  a  possible  situation  to  be  found 
with  a  firm  of  import  merchants.  Shorthand  and 
typewriting  were  among  the  desired  accomplishments, 
and  they  were  among  George  Letchmere's  strong 
points.     The  address  was  in  a  street  off  Cheapside, 
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and  he  set  out  at  once,  having  made  his  appearance 
as  decent  as  possible.  He  was  full  of  confidence,  for 
he  felt  an  inward  conviction  that  at  last  Providence 
considered  the  test  sufficient,  and  was  going  to  make 
amends  to  him.  It  was  time.  There  was  no  food 
in  the  house  ;  the  rent  was  already  three  weeks  in 
arrears,  and  he  had  absolutely  nothing  left  that  was 
pawnable.  As  he  thought  over  the  events  of  the 
past  three  weeks  it  seemed  incredible  that  they  should 
all  be  alive.  He  had  surely  been  as  hardly  treated 
as  Job.  At  least,  he  had  kept  his  conscience  clear  and 
unsulHed,  thank  God  !  And  now,  at  last,  he  was  to 
have  his  reward.  The  situation  was  as  good  as 
secured  ;  of  that  he  felt  sure.  Already  he  might 
consider  how  best  to  allot  the  first  week's  salary. 
No  doubt  his  employer  would  be  wilHng  to  make  him 
a  small  advance  when  he  explained  his  circumstances. 
The  lightness  of  his  bearing  as  he  set  out  drew  down 
upon  him  a  peevish  reproof  from  his  wife.  But  he 
only  answered  her  with  a  kiss,  and  turned  into  the 
rainy  street  with  his  head  full  of  bright  plans  for  the 
future.  He  felt  that  at  last  he  could  understand, 
reahse,  comprehend,  something  of  the  inscrutable 
workings  of  Providence.  He  felt  deep  gratitude 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  come  through  his 
trials  with  so  little  scathe.  Yet  there  were  actually 
fools  who  did  not  believe  in  Providence  ! 

The  vacancy  had  been  filled  up  three  days 
before. 

His  brain  could  not  take  it  in  at  first.  He  walked 
aimlessly  up  Cheapside,  his  mind  still  pondering  what 
he  would  do  with  the  first  instalment  of  his  salary. 
He  passed  a  toyshop,  and  wondered  idly  whether 
Jacky  would  prefer  a  scarlet  monkey  who  climbed 
up  and  down  a  string  in  a  singularly  life-hke  manner, 
being  decidedly  cheap  at  6|d.,  or  a  set  of  toy  bag- 
pipes. He  decided  against  the  bagpipes  as  being 
likely  to  torture  the  shattered  nerves  of  his  wife, 
and  so  came  to  his  senses  again.     A  newspaper  boy 
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rushed  round  the  corner  of  King  Street,  carrying  a 
startling  pink  broadsheet.  On  it  was  written,  in 
staring  characters,  "  Determined  Suicide."  After  all, 
Job's  sufferings  were  nothing  to  his  ;  and  certainly 
there  was  always  one  way  out.  His  mind  took  up  a 
line  of  poetry  he  had  seen  somewhere,  "  An  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."  It  ought  to  be 
re- Written  and  brought  up-to-date.  "  An  honest 
man's  the  most  useless  work  of  God — in  modern 
London."  Had  he  only  been  a  rogue,  a  successful 
thief  !     Even  now  his  face  flushed  at  the  bare  thought 

of  such  a  horror.     Yet He  considered  the  matter 

of  suicide  in  an  impersonal  way — pondered  over  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  it,  loitering  aimlessly  along  the 
pavement.  It  was  a  sin,  but  its  punishment  could 
scarcely  be  greater  than  what  he,  an  innocent  man, 
was  forced  to  endure,  daily  and  hourly.  At  the  corner 
of  the  Poultry  he  turned,  and  loitered  back  again. 
He  dared  not  go  home — to  break  Laura's  heart  with 
the  ill  news. 

There  was  a  little  crowd  in  front  of  a  printseller's 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Queen  Street,  staring  at  a  new 
engraving.  It  represented  a  banquet  at  the  Guild- 
hall, with  all  the  civic  plate  displayed,  in  honour  of 
a  recent  Royal  guest.  He  joined  the  crowd,  almost 
unconsciously,  gazing  over  the  shoulders  of  those  in 
front  of  him,  seeing  nothing.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
stir  as  a  man  wrenched  his  way  back  from  the  front 
rank.  Another  man  gave  a  sudden  cry  and  set  his 
hand  to  his  pocket.  "  Stop  thief  !  "  he  cried  lustily. 
Others  took  up  the  cry,  "  Stop  thief  !  " 

The  crowd  swayed  back,  George  Letchmere  among 
them.  He  felt  something  drop  into  his  pocket — felt 
it  without  realising  its  meaning.  The  man  whose 
pocket  had  been  picked  almost  at  the  same  instant 
seized  him  by  the  collar.  "  This  is  the  man  !  "  he 
cried.  ''  I  felt  him  fumbhng  at  my  pocket.  He  was 
just  behind  me.  Hold  him  !  "  For,  in  the  first  mad 
instinct  of  terror,  George  Letchmere  had  wrenched  him- 
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self  free  and  sought  to  flee.  A  dozen  hands  were  on 
him  in  an  instant,  he  was  held,  thrown  down,  trodden 
upon.  A  policeman  bustled  up — they  are  sometimes 
at  hand  when  they  are  wanted  in  the  City.  "  Now 
then,  what's  all  this  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  his  rank. 

**  He  picked  my  pocket !  A  valuable  gold 
hunter  !  "  explained  the  accuser,  not  displeased  to  be 
the  centre  of  attraction. 

"  I  see  'im  do  it !  "  cried  a  dozen  eager  voices  in 
the  gathering  throng. 

*'  Search  'is  pockets !  "  suggested  a  dehghted 
looker-on. 

His  pockets  were  empty,  save  for  a  gold  hunter 
watch  with  two  links  of  a  broken  chain. 

In  vain  George  protested,  swore,  almost  screamed 
his  innocence  witJi  what  breath  was  left  in  his  body. 
The  crowd  jeered  joyously  ;  the  policeman  suggested, 
with  humorous  dignity,  that  he  had  better  reserve  his 
story  for  his  appearance  in  the  dock.  In  a  few  minutes 
George  Letchmere  and  the  constable  formed  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  a  rejoicing  procession  that  had  grown  to 
himdreds  before  the  merciful  refuge  of  the  police 
station  was  reached. 

Never  was  there  a  plainer  case.  Everyone, 
from  the  magistrate  down  to  the  ushers,  was  agreed 
upon  that.  The  prisoner's  frantic  protestations  that 
some  other  man  must  have  committed  the  theft  and, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  prompt  outcry,  have  thrust 
its  evidence  into  his  pocket,  was  received  with  bland 
amusement,  being  the  usual  explanation  under  such 
circiunstances.  The  poHceman  could  prove  that  he 
had  been  loitering  up  and  down  the  pavement  for  some 
time — a  very  suspicious  circumstance  by  itself.  No 
previous  convictions  were  proved  against  him,  it  is 
true,  but,  looked  at  in  the  proper  light,  that  was 
only  another  argument  against  him,  as  a  superior 
class  of  thief  who  had  been  hitherto  able,  by  his  adroit- 
ness to  escape  capture.     Even  more  suggesti^/e  was  the 
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fact  that  he  refused  to  give  his  name  or  any  particulars 
of  his  career.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 

Although  George  Letchmere  now  definitely  made 
up  his  mind  that  Providence  had  deserted  him,  he  soon 
found  that  his  position  had  its  advantages.  For  one 
thing,  he  had  a  sufiiciency  of  wholesome,  not  un- 
palatable food.  For  another,  there  was  the  chaplain. 
Of  course,  George's  protestations  of  innocence  did  not 
deceive  him  ;  he  had  acquired  too  much  experience 
for  that,  but  he  took  a  friendly  interest,  and  brought 
the  case  before  the  notice  of  the  Societies.  And  the 
Societies — there  were  several  of  them — seeing  that  the 
thief  was  truly  repentant,  for  in  time  he  gave  up 
protesting  his  innocence,  took  up  his  case  with  fervour. 
They  were  right  in  this,  for  the  repentance  of  one  sinner 
causes  joy  in  the  most  influential  circles,  while  honest 
men  are,  of  course,  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. So,  when  George  lyCtchmere  had  been  induced 
to  give  some  particulars  about  himself,  which  he  was 
not  long  in  doing,  remembering  that  his  children  must 
otherwise  starve,  the  Societies  set  to  work  to  relieve 
his  mind  of  all  anxiety  which  might  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  true  repentance.  They  took  care  of  Mrs. 
Letchmere  and  her  offspring,  provided  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  kept  the  wolf  away  from  the  door  all  the 
time  that  the  husband  and  father  was  serving  his 
sentence.  Then,  when  he  came  out  they  procured 
him  a  situation  in  less  than  no  time,  comparatively 
speaking  that  is,  and  supported  him  meanwhile. 
They  gave  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes  to  enter  upon  his 
new  duties  also.  They  even  interested  his  former 
prosecutor,  who  was  a  merchant  of  repute,  in  the  case 
of  the  truly  repentant  thief.  Fortimately  for  George, 
he  had  long  given  up  any  idea  of  proving  his 
innocence. 

His  upward  path  once  opened  before  him,  George 
Letchmere' s  future  career  was  one  of  consistent  pro- 
gress along  it.     His  employer,  who  might  never  have 
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wasted  a  thought  upon  a  man  with  a  better  record, 
took  an  increasingly  kindly  interest  in  his  reformation. 
Little  by  little  he  was  able  to  build  up  another  little 
store  in  the  Post  Office,  to  surround  himself  with 
another  houseful  of  furniture,  to  look  forward  again 
to  the  day  when  he  should  be  sole  owner  of  the  house 
which  contained  it.  He  regained  all  his  old  trust  in 
Providence,  but  he  gave  up  any  attempt  to  discover 
the  secret  of  its  workings  ;  which  are,  after  all  said 
and  done,  inscrutable. 


K    2 


THE    INTERVIEW  * 

By  Chari.es  Garvice 

Author  of  "Just  a  Girl,"    "The  Gold  in  the  Gutter" 

&c.,  &c. 

NORBUT,  of  the  Scribblers'  Club,  is  the  man 
who  wrote  "  Polly  put  the  Kettle  On :  a 
study  in  Black."  It  came  out  quietly  enough,  and 
no  one  expected  it  to  do  an5rthing  wonderful ;  but 
a  certain  great  Statesman  happened  on  it,  found 
something  in  it  that  soothed  him — Littleford,  the 
Club  cynic,  suggests  that  the  certain  great  Statesman 
read  it  during  a  fit  of  insomnia  and  found  rest, — and 
said  so  in  enthusiastic  terms  in  one  of  the  Reviews. 
The  book  ran  to  seven  editions,  and  Norbut  found 
himself  famous. 

He  is  a  quiet  fellow  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  Club  by  his  faculty  for  making  the  most 
extraordinary  and  incredible  statements  without 
turning  a  hair,  and  with  a  sad,  melancholy  impas- 
siveness  which  is  more  laughter-compelling  than  any 
overt  attempts  at  hmnour. 

Therefore,  when  he  came  into  the  Club  at  tea- 
time  one  afternoon,  with  a  more  than  usually  weary 
and  wooden  countenance,  we  eyed  him  expectantly. 

"  What  is  it,  Norbut  ?  "  asked  Millan,  the 
novehst. 

Norbut  sank  into  a  chair  and  ordered  his  tea. 

"  I'm  rather  tired,"  he  said,  listlessly.  "  I've 
been  interviewed." 
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"Nothing  wonderful  in  that/'  growled  Gorhajn, 
the  man  who  ^vrote  "  King  Potiphar's  Niece" 

"  Not  to  you  celebrities,  I  dessay,"  assented 
Norbut.  "  But  you  see,  I'm  a  small  man,  and  it's 
only  since  '  Polly '  appeared  that  an^^body's  taken 
notice  of  me.  A  man  from  the  Lady's  Portfolio 
called  at  my  place  at  Streatham.  Seemed  a  decent 
sort  of  chap,  but  in  the  deuce  of  a  hurry,  and  rather 
— er — rather  staccato  :  said  he'd  come  to  interview 
me.  As  it  was  my  first  operation,  and  I'm  really 
a  modest  chap — and  rather  shy  than  otherwise " 

"  Drop  it,  you — peacock  !  "  cut  in  Blossop  curtly, 
who  is  our  modern  version  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he 
bullies  us  all,  and  yet  we  love  him. 

'*  Well,  I  may  be  wrong  ;  but  I've  always  been 
proud  of  the  conviction  that  I  was  the  only  hmnble- 
minded  man  in  the  Club.  But  perhaps  there  are 
others.  Anyway,  the  Portfolio  man  seemed  to  agree 
with  you,  for  he  appeared  to  think  that  I  should 
be  only  too  pleased  to  gas  about  myself  and  my 
belongings.  He  asked  me  where  I  was  born,  and 
when  I  said  '  Pentonville  Prison '  he  didn't  like  it. 
He  put  down  '  at  his  father's  country  seat.'  Then 
he  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  educated  ;  and  he 
didn't  consider  that  the  Board  School  quite  met 
the  case,  so  he  wrote  down  '  by  a  private  tutor.' 
Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  done  anything 
before  *  Polly '  ;  and  when  I  gave  him  a  list  of  the 
things  I'd  written  for  the  Dust  Heap,  he  altered 
my  statement  to  '  has  contributed  to  most  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  reviews.'  " 

**  Every  magazine  calls  itself  a  leading  one  ; 
and  so  it  is.  Sometimes  it  leads  the  proprietors  to 
a  house  in  Palace  Gardens,  and  sometimes  to  one  of 
still  larger  proportions,"  muttered  Gorham,  who 
once  ran  a  magazine,  and  can  now  never  see  the 
cover  of  one  without  a  shudder. 

"  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  were  married,"  continued 
Norbut ;     "  and   I   said   '  Yes  '  ;     but   that   I    didn't 
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thiiik  the  public  would  be  interested  in  my  domestic 
affairs,  especially  as  my  wife  couldn't  read  or  write, 
and  was  a  very  quiet  person  who  never  left  the 
house  except  on  Saturday  nights,  when  she  did  the 
marketing.  He  put  down,  '  The  famous  author  has 
received  much  assistance  and  sympathy  from  his 
charming  ^vife,  who  is  so  brilliant  a  member  of  the 
best  social  and  literary  coteries.'  " 

"  WTiat's  the  matter  with  that  ?  "  said  Millan. 
**  That's  always  put  in." 

"  Then  he  cast  his  eagle  glance  round  our 
parlour,  wrote  some  more  and  read  out : 

"  *  Mr.  Norbut  resides  in  a  stately  house  just 
beyond  the  madding  crowd.  It  is  instinct  with  the 
great  noveHst's  refined  and  cultured  taste.  Standing 
in  its  extensive  groimds ' — (you  know  the  size  of  our 
front  garden,  fourteen  by  twelve) — *  it  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  a  famous  architect's  best  work.  Sur- 
rounded and  shaded  by  refreshingly  green  shrubs  ' — 
(I've  got  a  couple  of  laurels  to  grow,  at  last) — '  and 
superb  specimen  trees  ' — (that's  the  clothes'  prop  and 
the  stick  on  which  they  used  to  hang  the  "  To  I^et " 
board) — '  it  is  an  ideal  residence  for  the  imaginative 
writer.'  " 

"  Not  much  the  matter  with  the  Portfolio's 
imagination,  anyway  ;  he's  a  good  man,"  commented 
Blossop  approvingly. 

"  '  Mr.  Norbut's  study  ' — (I  work  in  the  day- 
nursery  when  the  children  have  gone  to  school) — '  is 
an  apartment  which  may  well  attract  the  presence 
of  the  Muses.  The  rare  and  antique  carpets,  the 
choice  engravings  ' — (some  pictures  from  the  Christmas 
numbers  I  stuck  up  for  the  kids) — '  the  choice  bits 
of  china,  the  articles  of  vertu,  the  innumerable  books 
in  dainty  bindings,  all  indicate  the  cultiured  mind 
of  the  author  of  that  fascinating  romance,  "  Polly 
put  the  Kettle  On."  ' 

"  When  he  had  done  with  the  study  he  came 
back  to   me,   myself,    and   wanted  to  know  how    I 
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wrote.  I  said  that  I  generally  did  my  '  copy '  with 
a  meat  skewer,  and  that  I  drank  methylated  spirit 
while  I  was  at  it ;    but  he  put  it  this  way : 

"  *  Mr.  Norbut  writes  all  his  deUghtful  works 
with  Scratcher's  Fountain  Pen,  and  is  a  teetotaler 
of  long  standing.' 

**  Then  he  described  me.  He  said — but  you'll 
read  it  for  yourselves,  no  doubt." 

"  We  will,"   assented  Blossop  emphatically. 

"  And  at  last,  when  I  was  wondering  whether 
he'd  be  offended  if  I  chucked  him  out  of  the  window, 
he  left.     Before  he  went  he  gave  me  a  card. 

"  *  Photograph,'  he  said.  '  Facey  and  Facey, 
you  know.  Give  'em  this  and  they'll  take  you  for 
nothing  ;    charge  it  to  the  PortfoHo.'  " 

*'  Yes  ;  you  get  your  photo  for  nothing,"  said 
Millan  consolingly. 

Norbut  looked  at  him,  beyond  him,  vacantly. 

"  Yes.  I  took  the  card  to  Facey 's.  A  gentle- 
manly-looking man  in  a  frock  coat  met  me  at  the 
door  and  took  me  up  to  the  studio,  and  handed 
me  over  to  a  weary  looking  man.  He  was  the  tiredest 
man  I've  ever  seen." 

"  Ever  looked  in  the  glass,  Norbut  ? "  asked 
Gorham  sweetly. 

Norbut  ignored  the  question.  "  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  gazed  at  me  sorrowfully,  and  waited  imtil 
I  told  him  I'd  come  to  have  my  photograph  taken. 

"  *  Do  you  wish  it  taken  with  that  face  ?  '  he 
asked  wearily.  I  said,  '  Yes '  ;  that  I'd  left  the 
other  one  at  home  on  the  piano.  He  seemed  dis- 
appointed ;  but  after  a  minute  or  two,  during  which 
he  stood  with  closed  eyes,  and  swaying  a  Httle  as 
if  he  were  asleep,  he  woke  up  and  stuck  me  in  a 
chair,  got  behind  the  camera,  covered  his  head  with 
a  greasy  piece  of  black  velvet,  and  looked  through 
the  camera  at  me.  I  heard  him  groan  once  or  twice  ; 
and  presently  he  came  out  and  began  to  pull  me 
here  and  push  me  there,   sticking  up  my  chin  one 
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moment    and    then    sticking    it    doM^n    the   next.     I 
felt  like- — " 

"  We  all  know  what  you  felt  like— an  idiot,  and 
looked  it,  no  doubt,"  said  Blossop. 

"  Yes.  Then  he  went  behind  the  camera  again, 
and  said : 

"  *  Would  it  hurt  you  too  much  to  smile  ?  ' 

"  I  smiled.  He  uttered  an  ejaculation  and, 
remarking  '  Tut,  tut !  you've  broken  the  plate !  ' 
put  in  a  fresh  one.  He  begged  me  not  to  smile 
again,  and  I  tried  to  look  serious,  just  pleasantly 
serious ;   but  that  didn't  appear  to  suit  him. 

"  '  No,  no  !  '  he  said  in  tearful  accents.  *  It 
isn't  necessary  to  look  like  that ;  your  ordinary 
hang-dog  expression  will  be  better.  Look  straight 
at  the  lens.  Do  you  prefer  to  squint  ?  I  don't 
mind,  of  course.  It's  your  portrait,  not  mine  ;  and 
subjects  have  some  queer  notions.  I — a — should  shut 
my  mouth,  I  think.    This  is  only  a  small  camera.' 

"  All  this  flattery  was  getting  on  my  nerves, 
and  as  he  held  the  bulb  in  his  hand  and  said,  in 
despairful  accents,  '  Now,  please !  '  I  must  have 
yawned  or  something ;  for  he  uttered  a  wail  of 
anguish,  and,  saying  pathetically,  *  I  must — I  will 
have  a  rest !  '  he  staggered  out  of  the  room. 

**  I  sat  there  for  some  time — in  fact,  until  the 
gentleman  in  the  frock  coat  came  in. 

**  *  All  finished  ?  *  he  said,  with  a  clockwork  smile. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know,  that  the  operator 
had  disappeared.  He  looked  at  me,  then  went  out 
hurriedly.  Time  passed,  much  time  passed,  before 
he  came  back.     He  looked  anxious,  very  anxious. 

"  '  The  operator  has  been  taken  suddenly  iU,* 
he  said,  regarding  me  accusingly.  'It's  a  great  pity ; 
he  was  our  best  man.  And  he  has  a  wife  and  large 
family.  We  have  sent  for  a  doctor  ;  and  we  are 
very  anxious,  and,  indeed,  curious,  to  hear  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.  He  was  in  his  usual  health 
when  you  came  in.'  " 
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"  It's  a  shameful  case,"  said  Mill  an,  "  But  you 
never  had  any  heart,  Norbut.     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  I  got  up  and  went  out.  No ; 
I'm  afraid  he's  not.  I  wish  he  were.  He  must  have 
managed  to  take  a  photo  of  me,  however,  for  it 
appeared  in  the  paper.  They  sent  me  an  early 
copy  this  morning,  breakfast  time.  My  wife  saw 
it  on  the  table  as  she  passed  to  her  place. 

"  *  Oh,  Willie  !  '  she  exclaimed,  *  how  quickly 
they  do  these  portraits  now.  That  man  who  com- 
mitted that  awful  murder  at  Peckham  was  only 
sentenced  last  night,  and  they've  got  his  portrait 
already.     See  !  * 

"  When  the  Portfolio  comes  out  on  Wednesday, 
I'm  going  to  leave  the  country.  Do  any  of  you 
chaps  know  of  any  place  where  a  man  who  doesn't 
like  being  interviewed  could  hide  away  a  bit  ?  " 

Blossop  snorted.  **  You  fraud,  you're  proud  of 
it !  "  he  said. 


COUNTING     THE     STARS 
By  John  Galsworthy 

THE  cuckoo  bird  has  long  been  dumb ; 
The  owls  instead,  and  flitting  jars 
Call  out,  call  out  to  us  to  come, 

My  Love  and  me,  to  count  the  stars; 
And  into  this  wide  orchard  rove — 

The  whispering  trees  scarce  give  us  room, 
They  drop  their  petals  on  my  Love 
And  me  beneath  the  apple  bloom. 

And  each  pale  petal  is  alive 

With  honey  from  the  twinkling  sky, 
Where  all  the  stars  hang  in  their  hive 

That  we've  to  count,  my  Love  and  I. 
The  boughs  below,  the  boughs  above, 

They  scatter  lest  their  twisted  gloom 
Should  stay  the  counting  of  my  Love 

And  me  beneath  the  apple  bloom. 

And  when  the  Mother-moon  comes  by, 

And  puts  the  Httle  stars  to  bed. 
We  coimt,  my  timid  Love  and  I, 

The  pretty  apple  stars  instead  ; 
Until  at  last  all  lights  remove — 

And  dark  sleep  dropping  on  the  combe 
Fastens  the  eyelids  of  my  Love 

And  me  beneath  the  apple  bloom. 
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By  John  Hassall,  Ii,I. 
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THE    MANNIE 

By  C.  Kennett  Burrow 

Author  of  "  The  Fire  of  Life,"  "Patricia  of  the  Hills," 

&c. 

MR.  BELMORE  was  sitting  at  his  accustomed 
table  in  the  saloon  bar  of  the  '*  Crown  and 
Anchor,"  and  before  him  stood  a  half -empty  glass  ; 
Mr.  Belmore's  glass,  indeed,  seemed  usually  to  be  in 
that  condition.  His  large  hands,  conspicuous  and 
carefully  tended,  were  folded  across  his  heart,  and 
he  was  listening,  with  an  air  of  condescending  interest, 
to  certain  of  Captain  Hellaby's  familiar  reminiscences. 

Whether  Captain  Hellaby  had  assumed  the  prefix 
to  give  verisimilitude  to  his  stories,  or  whether  the 
verisimiHtude  of  the  stories  had  forced  his  hearers 
into  the  behef  that  he  must  be  a  captain,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  Nor  did  he  look  like  a  seaman, 
or  at  any  rate  like  that  t3^e  of  seaman  dear  to  children 
and  romance  ;  for  he  was  small  and  pale,  ferrety 
and  feverish  in  manner,  with  httle  eyes  that  always 
took  a  furtive  interest  in  the  opening  of  the  swing 
door.  Captain  Hellaby  certainly  sometimes  rolled  in 
his  walk,  but  that  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  a 
calHng  which,  on  his  own  confession,  he  had  left 
twenty  years  before. 

'*  I  tell  you,"  said  Captain  Hellaby,  rapping  the 
table  with  his  glass,  "  that  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
It  rose  up  out  o'  the  sea  nigh  thirty  feet,  an'  it  'ad  a 
face  'orrible  enough  to  send  any  decent  woman  into 
fits." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Belmore.  "  Do  you 
suppose  it  was  the  sea-serpent,  Captain  ?  " 
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"  It  was  a  sea-serpent,  sure  enough.  My  first 
mate,  who  was  a  bit  in  the  lit'ry  way,  wrote  to  the 
papers  about  it.  If  there'd  bin  any  interest  in  science 
in  this  country,  sir,  'e'd  a  bin  'ad  up  before  one  o' 
them  institootions." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Belmore,  "that  we're 
very  behindhand  in  this  coimtry.  London " — he 
waved  his  hand — "  London,  in  which  we  now  sit,  is 
not  up  to  date.    In  Germany  now " 

"  Ah  !  There's  a  country  !  Everything  slap- 
up  and  no  mistake.  But  about  that  other  affair 
I  was  goin'  to  speak  of  last  night,  sir,  w'en 
the  lights  was  turned  out — three  minutes  before 
time,  too  !  " 

Mr.  Belmore  looked  at  his  watch  and  requested 
Captain  Hellaby  to  join  him  in  a  drink.  At  the  same 
moment  two  or  three  other  men  drew  up  to  hsten  to 
the  Captain's  story,  and  they  were  included  in  Mr. 
Belmore' s  invitation.  Mr.  Belmore  felt  that  he  was 
in  the  chair. 

"I've  'card  the  Captain  tell  this  yam  afore," 
said  one  of  the  new-comers,  "  but  'pon  my  life  it  seems 
more  extr'or'nary  every  time." 

Mr.  Belmore  made  a  majestic  motion  for  silence. 

"  Now,  Captain,"  he  said. 

"  'Twas  w'en  I  was  tradin'  in  the  South  Seas," 
said  the  Captain,  "  in  the  year  '84.  We  was  runnin' 
free  for " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered  a  man  with  a  long  blue  overcoat,  ragged  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  greasy  peaked  cap.  He  swung  up 
to  the  bar,  called  for  six  of  rimi,  and  then  surveyed 
the  group  with  a  stare  of  mild  inquiry. 

"  Never  see'd  anythin'  like  me  before,  I  s'pose  ?  " 
he  inquired  genially.  "  Well,  there's  not  many  Uke 
me  about,  so  look  your  hardest,  my  hearties." 

"  A  seaman,  you  bet,"  said  Captain  Hellaby  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

"  Seaman  it  is,"  said  the  other,  joining  the  group. 
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"  Anybody  any  objection  ?     If  so,  I'm  'ere  to  tell 
im 

"  Nobody  means  any  offence,  my  good  sir,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Belmore.  '*  We  have  a  distinguished 
seaman  here  to-night  in  the  person  of  Captain 
HeUaby." 

"  Wot,  Dick  Hellaby  !  " 

Captain  Hellaby  suddenly  started  to  his  feet  and 
grasped  the  speaker  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Surely  it  ain't  Tom  Hearn,"  he  cried, 
"  Tom  Hearn  that  was  under  my  command  four 
voyages  ?  " 

*'  That's  my  name,  and  yours  I've  mentioned." 
And  the  pair  grasped  hands  just  as  though  they  were 
posing  to  be  photographed. 

To  Mr.  Belmore  the  incident  appeared  full  of 
hearty  sentiment.  He  smiled  with  great  benignity 
and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  any  man  who  had 
sailed  with  Captain  Hellaby. 

"  Sit  down,  Tom,"  cried  the  Captain,  "  sit  down, 
my  lad  !  There'll  be  many  a  crack  'tween  me  an'  you 
before  we  part.  Tom  was  alius  one,"  he  added  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  "  to  tell  a  good  yarn 
straight  and  sailor-like." 

But  when  Tom  Hearn  endeavoured  to  sit  dowTi 
at  the  Captain's  reiterated  request  it  appeared  that 
there  were  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  for  imder  his 
overcoat  he  carried  some  long  and  rather  bulky  object 
which  exhibited  a  tendency  to  burst  the  buttons  if 
he  bent  himself. 

"  Take  it  out,  whatever  'tis,"  said  the  Captain ; 
"  we're  not  afraid." 

"  There's  some  it'd  frighten  out  of  their  senses, 
Captain."  He  looked  round  the  httle  group  and 
asked  in  a  lowered  voice,  "  Is  there  anyone  here 
knows  anything  about  curiosities  ?  " 

As  a  man  who's  travelled,"  said  the  Captain, 
I  might  say  I  know  sometliin'  of  'em  through  seein' 
so  many.    But  for  real  downright  authority  you'd  go 
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a  long  way  afore  you  met  a  better  than  Mr.  Belmore 
here." 

Mr.  Belmore  bowed  slightl}^  and  smiled.  He  had 
cultivated  the  amiable  fiction  of  imiversal  knowledge 
so  assiduously  that  his  simple  mind  was  delighted  at 
this  tribute  to  it. 

"  My  good  Captain,"  he  said,  "  you  flatter  me, 
indeed  you  do.  I  have  a  few  little  things  myself 
which  I  prize,  but  when  it  comes  to  expert  knowledge 
or  estimating  values — well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  in  it." 

Tom  Hearn  eyed  Mr.  Belmore  with  sombre 
earnestness,  as  though  to  pierce  through  the  urbane 
crust  of  that  gentleman  to  the  fires  within.  Then 
he  slowly  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  drew  cautiouslj?^ 
from  beneath  it  something  swathed  in  what  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  fragmentary  shirt.  He 
removed  the  covering  with  a  dramatic  jerk,  and 
presented  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Mr.  Belmore 
and  the  rest  a  hideous  wooden  image,  feebly  grotesque 
and  many  coloured,  with  a  face  of  imbecile  ferocity. 

*'  There  !  "  he  said,  setting  the  object  upon  the 
table.  "  If  you  can  find  me  the  match  o'  that  I'll 
take  my  hat  off  to  it." 

Mr.  Belmore,  after  the  first  start  of  surprise, 
examined  the  thing  from  the  front,  while  Captain 
Hellaby  examined  it  from  the  back.  The  Captain's 
eyes  were  as  wide  as  an  owl's  and  occasionally  they 
met  Mr.  Belmore's  gaze  in  a  kind  of  wild  interrogation. 

The  Captain  spoke  first. 

"  Tom,"  he  said,  ''  that's  the  finest  I  ever  see 
bar  one,  and  that  was  in  a  museum  !  " 

"  A  very  fair  example,  I  should  imagine,"  said 
Mr.  Belmore  cautiously.    "  Chinese,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  You've  'it  it,"  cried  Tom  Hearn,  "  you've  'it 
it  at  once  !    Chinese  it  is  !  " 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Belmore  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  His  courage 
rose  ;  he  evidently  had  a  natural  instinct  for  curio- 
sities. 
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I  suppose  there's  some  story  associated  with 
it  ?  "  he  asked,  at  the  same  time  venturing  to  touch 
the  monster  with  an  inquiring  finger. 

"  Story  !  "  cried  Mr.  Hearn.  "  I  should  just 
think  there  was  a  story  !  That  idol  came  out  of  a 
temple  that  was  sacked.  I  was  there,  sir,  an'  I  give 
you  my  word  I  was  fair  terrified.  I've  seed  a  many 
'orrors  in  my  time,  but  that  took  the  bun.  The  place 
was  runnin'  with  blood,  an'  the  screams  awful. 
I  'adn't  the  stomach  to  wait  to  see  the  thing  through. 
I  picked  up  this  mannie  here  and  left,"  and  he  patted 
the  mannie' s  head  famiUarly. 

"  I  wish  I'd  a  bin  there,"  said  Captain  Hellaby 
gloomily. 

"  Ah  !  Between  us  we'd  a  carried  away  a  fortune." 

"  I  suppose,  now,  Tom,"  said  the  Captain,  **  you 
wouldn't  care  to  part  with  that  bit  o'  wood  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  comin'  to  that.  Queer  'nough,  I've 
bin  tryin'  to  part  with  it  all  day.  I'm  down  on  my 
luck  for  a  week  or  two,  an'  a  few  dibs  'd  come  'andy. 
You'd  think,  now,  I  could  sell  the  thing  right  away, 
but  b'lieve  me  I  never  'ad  a  ofter  fit  to  look  at." 

"  'Ow  much  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  Captain 
in  an  excited  whisper. 

"  Well,  I  was  lookin'  towards  at  least  a  fiver, 
but  my  'opes  'ave  dropped.  Seein'  it's  close  on  twelve 
o'clock  I'd  take  thirty  bob." 

At  this  point  the  general  interest  appeared  to 
break  down.  The  audience  drifted  away,  leaving  only 
Mr.  Belmore,  the  Captain,  and  the  owner  of  the 
curiosity. 

"  Thirty  bob  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  He  dived  into 
his  pocket,  turned  away  for  a  moment  and  appeared 
to  make  a  serious  calculation.  When  he  faced  the 
other  two  again  he  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 

"I've  not  more'n  twelve-and-six  on  me,"  he 
said.  "  It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  too."  He  picked 
up  the  figure  reverently  and  ran  his  eyes  over  it 
ecstatically.    "  Beautiful !    An'  yet  in  my  little  place 
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'twouldn't  look  quite  the  thing.  It  wants  space  to  do 
it  justice."  He  set  it  on  the  table  reluctantly  and  fell 
back  a  step.  **  Now,  in  that  fine  room  o'  yours,  Mr. 
Belmore,"  he  continued,  "  it'd  look  lovely !  An' 
what  an  investment,  too  !    Only  thirty  bob  !  " 

Tom  Heam  turned  an  anxious  eye  upon  the 
clock,  whose  hands  were  approaching  that  vertical 
line  which  indicates  the  dismal  hour  of  12.30. 

"  Seein'  as  Mr.  Belmore's  a  friend  o'  yours, 
Cap'n,  he  shall  have  it  for  twenty-five — there  !  " 

Mr.  Belmore  was  in  a  quandary.  He  did  not 
want  the  grinning  thing,  and  he  could  ill  afford  the 
money  ;  but  he  had  his  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  he 
had  committed  himself  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
fine  specimen.  He  hesitated,  passed  a  large  hand 
over  his  face,  coughed  feebly — and  was  lost. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  you  should 
have  to  part  with  it  for  less,"  he  said,  "  and  though 
at  the  moment  I  don't  particularly  want  such  an — an 
ornament,  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  shiUings  for  it 
with  pleasure." 

Captain  Hellaby's  face  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

"  Mr.  Belmore,"  he  said,  "  you  never  did  a 
better  evenin's  work.  You've  got  a  bargain — a  fair 
an'  square  bargain." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  about  the  bargain,"  said 
Mr.  Belmore  with  dignity.  >|{ 

"  O'  course  not — no  gen'leman  would.  But  there 
it  is,  an'  you  can't  git  away  from  it." 

Mr.  Belmore  coimted  the  money  into  Tom  Heam's 
hand,  and  that  travelled  seaman  at  once  called  for 
drinks,  as  he  put  it,  to  "  wet  the  deal."  Then  the 
purchase  was  swathed  in  its  covering  and  formally 
placed  in  Mr.  Belmore's  hands,  who  presented  a 
remarkable  Hkeness  at  that  moment  to  a  man  with 
a  nondescript  heathen  baby  which  he  has  not  the 
faintest  idea  how  to  nurse. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Captain  Hellaby,  as  the  three 
rose  to  go  at  the  persistent  invitation  of  the  barman, 
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'*  that  there's  no  danger,  or  curse,  or  anythin', 
connected  with  this  mannie,  Tom  ?  ** 

Mr.  Behnore  started,  and  almost  dropped  his 
embarrassing  parcel, 

"  Not  as  I  know  for,"  said  Mr.  Hearn,  *'  though 
I've  heard  tell  o*  cases  where  the  priests  o'  them 
temples  have  moved  'eaven  an'  earth  to  git  their 
idols  'ome  agin." 

"  They're   a   rum   lot,   that's   a   fac',"    said  the 

Captain  thoughtfully.     "  I  mind  once "     But  he 

did  not  carry  the  reminiscence  further.  "  It'll  be  all 
right,  don't  worry,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Belmore,  as  they 
stood  on  the  kerb.  "  If  anythin'  'appens  you  just 
come  to  me."  And  after  a  hand-shaking  Mr.  Belmore 
was  left  to  find  his  way  to  his  soHtary  rooms  alone. 

He  had  not  far  to  go,  but  the  distance,  even 
after  a  convivial  evening,  had  never  before  seemed 
quite  so  great  to  Mr.  Belmore.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
an  object  of  suspicious  interest  to  everyone  who 
passed  him,  and  the  sight  of  a  policeman  filled  him 
with  vague  alarm.  He  also  found  himself  making 
excursions  into  the  road  to  avoid  dark  comers,  for 
Captain  Hellaby's  suggestion  stuck  impleasantly  in 
his  mind,  and  he  felt  that  his  large  proportions  would 
make  an  easy  target  for  an  active  fanatic.  Yet  there 
was  romance  in  the  affair,  and  Mr.  Belmore  loved 
romance.  He  still  associated  it  even  with  the  sex,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  disastrous  experience  which  had 
opened  in  ecstasy,  proceeded  to  terror,  and  ended  in 
the  loss  of  his  silver-mounted  dressing-case.  But 
here  was  romance  of  a  different  kind,  and  at  the  back 
of  Mr.  Belmore' s  head  there  was  the  base  idea  that 
there  might  be  money  in  it.  He  did  not  admit  this  to 
himself,  however,  for  he  was  a  man  of  ideals. 

Mr.  Belmore,  in  some  trepidation,  climbed  the 
dark  stairs  to  the  top  floor  rooms  in  Red  Lion  Square 
which  he  occupied,  and  opened  the  door  of  his  sitting- 
room  with  a  hand  that  fumbled  unconsciously.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  table,  put  down  his  disturbing 
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acquisition,  and  groped  for  the  matches.  His  fingers 
had  hardly  toudied  the  box  when  an  alarming  crash 
sent  his  heart  into  his  mouth,  and  it  took  him  some 
time  to  reassure  himself  that  the  din  arose  from  no 
sinister  volition  on  the  mannie's  part,  but  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  misjudged  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  edge  of  a  somewhat  insecure  table.  At  last, 
after  many  ineffectual  gropings,  he  succeeded  in 
lighting  the  gas,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  pick  up 
and  further  examine  his  extraordinary  treasure. 

The  wrapping  proved  unquestionably  to  be  a 
fragmentary  shirt,  innocent  of  the  laundry ;  the 
treasure  which  it  concealed,  however,  had  about  it 
no  element  of  disillusion.  It  had  been  terrifying 
enough  in  the  glaring  light  of  the  bar,  but  in  the 
flickering  glimmer  of  a  single  gas  jet  it  was  appalHng. 
Mr.  Belmore,  with  the  chill  of  early  morning  upon 
him,  felt  that  if  he  gave  way  to  the  luxury  of  terror 
he  would  have  to  scream.  To  guard  against  any  such 
alarming  possibiHty  he  handled  the  thing  with  a 
tentative  famiharity,  patted  its  preposterous  head, 
and  even  laughed  into  its  grinning  face.  But  his 
boldest  efforts  could  not  banish  from  Mr.  Belmore' s 
mind  a  sense  of  something  remote  and  sinister,  and 
when  it  came  to  going  to  bed  he  was  constrained  to 
put  the  idol  on  his  dressing-table.  He  was  afraid  to 
leave  it  to  indulge  in  pagan  revelries  in  his  bare  sitting- 
room. 

That  night  Mr.  Belmore  awoke  a  dozen  times, 
always  with  a  jvunp  and  always  with  thankfulness 
that  he  had  left  the  light  burning.  His  dreams  were 
haunted  by  terrible  beings,  usually  wearing  pigtails, 
who  leapt  out  upon  him  from  dark  corners  and  de- 
manded, with  horrible  threatenings,  the  return  of  the 
guardian  of  their  shrine.  And  every  time  he  awoke 
the  unhappy  man  was  aware  of  the  image  grinning 
at  him,  so  that  at  last  he  covered  it  over  with  a  towel. 
But  even  then  its  painted  eyes  seemed  to  glower  upon 
him  with  a  demoniac  malignity. 
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The  morning,  however,  found  Mr.  Belmore  in  a 
happier  mood,  and  when  he  had  eaten  his  chilly 
breakfast  (provided  by  the  housekeeper  and  served 
by  her  daughter  for  the  modest  sum  of  ninepence)  he 
felt  equal  to  assuming  the  burden  of  his  great  respon- 
sibility. In  the  prosaic  hght  of  an  autumn  Bloomsbury 
morning  his  purchase  lost  much  of  its  terror,  though 
not,  to  Mr.  Belmore' s  mind,  anything  of  its  romance. 
And,  after  all,  twenty-five  shillings  towards  the  end 
of  the  quarter  represented  a  good  deal  to  Mr.  Belmore, 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Belmore's  custom  to  invite  people 
to  his  rooms,  for  their  scanty  furnishing  hardly 
accorded  with  the  opulent  dignity  which  he  assumed 
outside  ;  but  that  day  he  relaxed  his  rule,  and  various 
persons  of  very  varied  character  and  appearance 
came  to  see  the  singular  curiosity  which  he  had  so 
strangely  acquired.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
story  grew  in  the  telhng,  and  Captain  Hellaby,  who 
acted  as  a  kind  of  vice-showman,  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  startling  accretions.  Mr.  Belmore's 
mild  efforts  to  restrain  the  Captain  were  of  no 
avail ;  indeed,  he  himseH  was  swept  away  by 
the*  other's  inventive  enthusiasm,  and  even  ventured 
upon  some  unconvincing  embroideries  on  his  own 
account. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Belmore,  accompanied  by 
the  indefatigable  Captain,  appeared  in  the  bar  of  the 
'*  Crown  and  Anchor."  The  story  of  his  purchase  had 
been  discussed  by  the  frequenters  of  that  resort  with 
much  animation,  and  the  sum  which  he  had  paid  for 
it  had  by  this  time  reached  a  very  handsome  figure. 
As  Mr.  Belmore  sat  in  his  accustomed  chair  and 
dispensed  hospitality  he  felt  that  he  was  something 
of  a  hero. 

"  Mr.  Belmore,"  said  the  Captain,  "  'as  got  the 
real  thing  this  time,  an'  no  mistake.  If  'e  was  to 
open  a  show  with  it  it'd  make  a  pile." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Belmore. 

I.  2 
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''  Think  so  ?  I  know  it,  sir  !  W'y,  at  a  penny 
a  cad  you'd  'ave  the  place  crowded.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  one  o'  them  institootions  *d  'ear  c^  it  an' 
come  down  to  buy  it  right  away." 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  care  to  turn  showman, 
Captain,"  said  Mr.  Belmore  in  his  best  manner. 

"  I  s'pose  a  gen'leman  Hke  you  couldn't,"  said 
the  Captain  rather  gloomily.  "  I  was  only  thinkin' 
of  the  chances." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Belmore  in  a  tone  which 
implied  forgiveness  and  understanding. 

"  I  daresay  Tom'll  be  sorry  'e  parted  with  it." 

"  But  a  bargain's  a  bargain,"  said  Mr.  Belmore. 

"  Tom  knows  that  as  well  as  any  man  alive. 
'E  never  went  back  on  'is  word,  didn't  Tom." 

"I  meant  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Heam,  Captain," 
said  Mr.  Belmore,  who  shrank  from  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  argimient. 

**  Tom  sailed  under  me,  an'  I  knows  'im,"  said 
the  Captain,  and  he  gazed  in  a  reminiscent  manner 
at  his  empty  glass.  At  Mr.  Belmore's  soHcitation 
he  allowed  it  to  be  refilled,  after  which  complete 
harmony  was  restored. 

Mr.  Belmore  went  home  early  that  evening,  full 
of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts.  He  almost  felt  that 
he  was  returning  to  a  friend.  He  shpped  quietly 
into  the  room,  lit  the  gas,  and  turned  to  look  at  his 
beloved  treasure. 

It  was  gone  ! 

That  was  one  of  the  most  awful  moments  in 
Mr.  Belmore's  narrow  hfe.  At  first  he  could  not 
grapple  with  the  situation ;  it  left  him  shivering. 
When  he  could  command  his  twittering  nerves  he 
commenced  a  feverish  search  through  his  rooms,  for 
there  came  into  his  head  a  horrible  idea  that  the 
mannie  might  have  some  m5rsterious  power  of  loco- 
motion. After  a  wild  half -hour  he  stood  stupefied  in 
the  midst  of  chaos.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
thing  had  disappeared. 
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Then  Mr.  Belmore  summoned  the  housekeeper 
and  her  daughter,  and  raged  as  he  had  never  raged 
before.  He  had  been  robbed,  he  said,  of  a  treasure 
which  could  never  be  replaced — even,  in  his  anger, 
he  named  the  sum  at  which  he  valued  it  with  a  flourish 
— and  they  were  responsible.  Had  anyone  been  up 
during  his  absence  ?  To  which  the  terrified  girl  replied 
that  someone  had  been  up  ;  she  thought  Mr.  Belmore 
was  in  at  the  time  and  the  show  still  on.  She  wept 
aloud  as  she  made  the  admission.  And  then  a  new  fear 
assailed  Mr.  Belmore.  He  remembered  the  hints 
thrown  out  by  Tom  Hearn  and  Captain  Hellaby,  and 
felt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  disastrous  Eastern 
conspiracj^  Had  the  stranger  anything  like  a  pigtail  ? 
he  demanded.  And  when  the  girl  admitted  that  the 
back  of  his  head  looked  queer,  he  sank  into  profound 
gloom. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  well  rid  of  the  thing ; 
but  the  twenty-five  shillings  pulled  at  his  heart- 
strings, and  his  pride  awoke.  Once  more  he  went  out 
into  the  chilly  streets,  hurried  to  the  "  Crown  and 
Anchor,"  and  burst  into  the  bar  with  an  infinite^ 
tragic  air. 

"  My  gosh  !  "  cried  Captain  Hellaby,  getting  to 
his  feet  with  some  difiiculty.  "  My  gosh,  Mr.  Belmore, 
what's  up  ?  " 

"It's  gone — it's  been  stolen ! "  gasped  Mr. 
Belmore. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  What !    Why,  the— the  idol !  " 

**  My  gosh  !  "  repeated  the  Captain,  and  he  sat 
down  again  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  "  Gone ! 
Oh,  Lord !  " 

Mr.  Belmore  rapidly  explained  the  circumstances 
to  a  group  of  sympathisers,  and  waited  for  sugges- 
tions. 

"You  must  git  it  back,"  said  the  Captain; 
"  you  must  git  it  back  at  any  cost.  It's  plain  to  me 
that  some  rascal  'as  got  wind  o'  the  thing's  value." 
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"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  urged  Mr.  Belmore. 

"The  police,"  said  Captain  Hellaby,  "ain't  any- 
good  in  a  job  o'  this  sort.  Now,  in  a  coimtry  place 
you  might  a  'ad  it  cried  by  the  bellman  ;  I  alius  said 
we  should  'ave  bellmen  in  lyondon."  After  a  pause 
the  Captain  said  earnestly :  "  You  offer  a  reward, 
sir  ;  a  quid,  say.  'Ave  a  little  bill  printed  an'  put 
about  'ere,  an'  make  it  plain  that  no  questions  '11  be 
asked." 

"  Do  you  think  that'd  do  any  good  ?  " 

"  It's  a  chance,"  said  the  Captain.  "  A  thing  like 
that  ain't  easy  to  sell  without  a  man's  able  to  account 
for  it,  an'  that  'im  as  stole  it  '11  find  out.  An'  when  'e 
sees  the  bill  *e'll  find  a  way  to  git  it  back  to  you." 

"  It  might  have  been — er — one  of  the  temple 
priests.  Captain.  You  remember  what  you  said  last 
night  ?  " 

"  What  I  said,  I  said,  an'  that  I  'old  to.  It  might 
'a  bin,  or  it  might  not  'a  bin.  What  I  say  is — ^try 
the  bills." 

So  Mr.  Belmore  tried  the  bills.  The  Captain  took 
him  to  a  little  place  round  the  corner,  where  they 
were  struck  off  in  no  time,  and  the  Captain  further 
undertook  to  see  them  distributed  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  quarters  where  they  were  most  likely  to 
meet  tlie  eyes  of  doubtful  characters. 

"  A  sailor,"  he  explained  to  Mr.  Belmore,  "  must 
know  all  sorts.  I've  'ad  murderers  on  my  sliips,  an' 
found  'em  quiet  as  lambs." 

Mr.  Belmore  had  not  the  heart  to  spend  that 
night  in  his  usual  haunt ;  he  sat  in  his  creaky  arm- 
chair and  read  again  one  of  those  works  of  fiction 
from  which  he  had  acquired  his  simple  if  somewhat 
disastrous  taste  for  romance.  And  the  trials  of  the 
heroine  on  this  occasion  comforted  him  more  than 
the  struggles  of  the  hero  against  a  forbidding  destiny. 
He  felt  infinitely  sympathetic  ;  indeed,  in  his  loneliness 
and  under  the  sense  of  loss  he  pined  for  the  companion- 
ship of  a  comforter  in  petticoats. 
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The  following  morning  found  Mr.  Belmore  sadly 
despondent.  He  remained  indoors  on  the  chance  of 
some  response  to  the  bill ;  but  hope  was  nearly  dead 
in  him  and  he  considered  his  five-and-twenty  shiUings 
as  good  as  gone  for  ever.  But  when  things  were  at 
their  blackest  with  him  the  housekeeper's  daughter 
burst  in  with  the  annoimcement  that  a  man  wanted 
to  see  him,  and  presently  Mr.  Belmore  was  confronted 
with  an  individual  carrying  a  large  parcel. 

"  'Ere  it  is,"  said  the  visitor  shortly.  He  was  a 
tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pallid  face  and  a  stoop  that 
seemed  to  indicate  slackness  of  habit  rather  than 
disease.  He  breathed  heavily,  and  a  general  air  of 
dampness  pervaded  his  person. 

Mr.  Belmore  was  speechless  for  the  moment.  He 
xmtied  the  parcel  with  fumbling  fingers — and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  hideous  object  of  his  solicitude. 
When  he  could  find  words  Mr.  Belmore  said  sternly  : 

"  Now,  my  man,  please  explain  how  this  happens 
to  be  in  your  possession." 

The  man  looked  inquiringly  round  the  room. 

"  I've  'ad  a  fair  fright,"  he  said,  "  an'  feel  that 
faint  I  could  drop." 

Mr.  Belmore,  in  terror  of  a  fainting  interlude, 
supplied  the  man  with  a  strong  tot  of  whisky,  which 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  making  him  sit  down 
without  invitation. 

''  Now,  my  good  man,"  said  Mr.  Belmore,  "  let's 
hear  your  story ;   but  mind  you  speak  the  truth." 

The  other  regarded  him  reproachfully. 

"  Truth  !  "  he  said.  "  W'y,  wot  else  would  I  tell 
yer  ?  I've  'ad  a  fair  fright,"  he  repeated.  "  It  was 
like  this.  I  see  yer  bill  oft'erin'  a  reward,  an'  I  was 
turnin'  the  wordin'  over  in  my  mind  w'en  I  see  a  man 
a'ead  of  me  carryin'  a  parcel  careful  like.  I  don't 
know  w'y  I  didn't  fancy  the  looks  of  'im,  but  I  didn't, 
an'  so  I  kep'  'im  in  sight.  Arter  a  bit,  the  street  bein' 
empty-like,  he  turned  into  a  yard  where  they'd  bin 
shootin'  builder's  rubbish,  an'  w'en  he  come  out  'e 
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'adn't  no  parcel.  I'd  a  mind  to  stop  'im  ;  but  I  thought 
better  o'  that,  an*  into  the  yard  I  goes.  An'  there, 
sure  'nough,  'id  behind  a  'eap  o'  bricks,  was  that 
'orrid  thing.     It  give  me  a  turn  w'en  I  opened  it." 

"  And  the  man  had  gone  ?  " 

"  You  bet  *e  'ad !  Well,  I  come  along  'ere  quick 
to  git  that  quid." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that  your  story's  true  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Belmore  judicially. 

"  I  tell  yer  'tis  true,"  said  the  man,  who  again 
exhibited  signs  of  collapse.  "  Ye  can  'ave  my  name 
an'  address  if  yer  like.  An'  a  'ard-eamed  quid  it  is  !  " 
He  shivered  convulsively.  "  I  wouldn't  'andle  the 
thing  agin  for  worlds.  As  I  come  along  it  squirmed 
an'  'opped  like  as  if  'twas  aHve.  I  don't  'old  with 
these  'eathen  goddesses." 

"  You  say  it  hopped  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Belmore  in 
consternation. 

"  In  me  arms — 'orrid  !  "  said  the  man. 

"  If  you'll  leave  your  name  and  address  I'll 
inquire  into  this.  You  can  come  round  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

"  Name  an'  address  you  may  'ave,  but  I'll  take 
that  quid  now,  please.  It  said  on  the  bill  somethin' 
'bout  no  questions  bein'  axed.  I'm  not  one  to  fimk 
questions ;    but  fair's  fair,   an'   I   want  that  quid." 

Mr.  Belmore  felt  himself  cornered ;  for  once 
Captain  Hellaby's  advice  appeared  a  Httle  mistaken. 
He  took  the  name  and  address,  handed  the  man  a 
sovereign,  and  then  gave  him  another  drink. 

"  Y'er  well-knowed  for  a  gen'leman  hereabouts," 
said  the  man  as  he  took  his  departure,  and  Mr.  Belmore 
felt  comforted. 

But  when  he  was  alone  with  that  sardonic  source 
of  so  much  excitement  Mr.  Belmore  felt  the  old  terror 
come  upon  him.  It  was  impossible  to  introduce 
permanently  into  his  life  a  thing  so  coveted,  and 
one,  also,  that  had  the  imholy  power  of  supernatural 
motion.      Already  two   pounds  five  had  gone,    and 
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there  might  be  no  end  to  further  expensive  com- 
pHcations.  Mr.  Belmore  made  a  rapid  decision.  He 
would  realise  on  his  treasure  and  see  the  last  of  it.  ^ 

Accordingly  he  wrapped  it  up  again  and,  with 
his  heart  in  his  mouth,  went  out  to  negotiate  a  sale. 
At  first  the  fear  that  the  thing  might  take  to  jimiping 
left  no  room  for  any  other  thought,  but  as  it  rested 
quietly  imder  his  arm  like  any  ordinary  piece  of 
timber  he  began  to  dream  of  the  stun  which  it  might 
reahse.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  curio  shop  which 
he  had  decided  upon  for  a  first  attempt  he  had  fixed 
the  figure  at  twenty  pounds. 

Then  came  Mr.  Belmore' s  terrible  awakening. 
The  man  who  examined  the  idol  passed  from  surprise 
to  polite  amusement. 

"  You  want  to  sell  it,  sir  ?  Well,  it's  no  good 
to  us." 

"  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Belmore. 

"It's  a  very  poor  imitation.  At  the  outside  it 
might  be  worth  three-and-six.  I  dare  say  I  could 
tell  you  where  this  was  made — not  a  hundred  miles 
from  here,  sir.  Why,  you  can  smell  the  new  paint !  " 

The  words  fell  on  Mr.  Belmore's  ears  with  a  note 
of  dreadful  conviction.  He  took  his  treasure  away 
to  another  shop,  where  he  was  received  with  less 
poHteness.  The  awful  conviction  was  forced  upon 
him  that  Tom  Hearn  had  swindled  him. 

All  the  interest  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  life.  He 
trudged  slowly  home,  made  a  big  fire,  and  laid  the 
idol  upon  it  in  a  fierce  passion  of  revenge.  Two  pounds 
five  for  nothing  !  Even  Captain  Hellaby  had  been 
taken  in  ;   there  was  a  minor  consolation  in  that. 

And  as  the  disreputable  object  burned.  Captain 
Hellaby  and  Tom  Hearn  and  a  tall  man  with  a  pale 
face  were  taking  a  little  meal  together,  accompanied 
by  drinks  of  an  unusual  quahty. 

Captain  Hellaby  raised  his  glass,  and  winked. 

"  Mr.  Belmore ! "  he  said.  And  the  others 
responded  chokingly. 


THE   SIGHTSEERS 
By  ARCHIBAI.D  Marshall 


THE  housekeeper  led  the  little  party  of  sightseers 
into  the  State  Drawing-Room.  She  was  ^a 
small,  fresh-faced  woman  in  a  black  dress  and  a 
black  silk  apron.  The  hair  underneath  her  cap  was 
of  that  shade  of  white  that  has  almost  a  pink  tinge. 

The  room  had  an  elaborate  plastered  ceiUng  and 
four  great  windows  looking  on  to  a  formal  garden. 
Some  fine  pictures  hung  on  the  white,  panelled  walls, 
and  against  them  stood  carved  tables  and  some 
wonderful  cabinets,  upon  which  were  displayed 
treasures  in  porcelain  and  glass  and  precious  metal. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  an  old  and  vast  Persian 
carpet,  and  upon  it,  down  one  side  of  the  room,  was 
laid  a  strip  of  matting.  This  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  sightseers,  who  were  prevented  by  a  light 
barrier  of  red  cord  from  trespassing  further.  Chairs 
and  settees,  heavily  gilt  and  brocaded,  and  carved 
ebony  tables,  were  a  little  crowded  together  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barrier,  and  upon  each  seat  was  a 
little  bag  of  preservative  camphor. 

II 

"  This,"  said  the  housekeeper,  in  a  voice  of 
thin  gentility,  "  is  the  State  Drawing-Room.  It 
contains  pictures  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."     She  paused  for  comments. 

"  Tasty,  ain't  it,  Alf  ?  "  said  Mr.  Henry  Ponder, 
a  smart-looking  clerk  in  a  suit  of  dark  grey,  with 
tightly-cut  trousers  and  brown  boots. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Meeking,  dressed  in  large 
checks,    with   a   fancy   waistcoat   and   a   scarlet   tie, 
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and  with  hair  brushed  into  a  bushy  tuft  in  front, 
looked  round  him  critically.  "  I'd  sooner  have  my 
little  crib  at  home,"  he  said.     "  More  comfort." 

The  rest  of  the  party  was  made  up  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pike  and  their  son  and  daughter.  Mr.  Pike 
wore  his  best  suit  of  black.  He  had  on  a  turn-down 
collar,  but  no  tie,  and  a  pair  of  brown  canvas  shoes. 
He  carried  a  bowler  hat  and  a  basket  of  provisions. 
His  hair  was  well-smoothed  and  his  upper  lip  shaved. 

Mrs.  Pike  was  a  comfortable-looking  matron  in  a 
mantle  Uberally  sewn  \vith  black  beads.  Her  hair 
was  tightly  drawn  up  from  the  nape  of  her  neck 
and  twisted  into  a  knot.  She  wore  a  black  hat  and 
carried  the  family  umbrella. 

Gwendolen  Pike,  a  sharp  girl  of  fourteen,  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  jacket,  a  skimpy  scarlet  skirt,  and 
a  tam  o'shanter ;  while  Albert  Kitchener  Pike,  a 
dough-faced  child  of  six,  wore  a  suit  of  crimson  plush, 
a  wide  collar  with  an  embroidered  border,  white 
socks  and  shoes,  and  a  large  sailor  hat  with  "  H.M.S. 
Impregnable  "  on  the  ribbon. 

Ill 

Albert  Kitchener  Pike  suddenly  broke  silence. 
"  Look,  mother  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There's  a  Httle 
bag  of  sweets  on  every  chair." 

Mrs.  Pike,  who  was  towing  him  by  the  hand, 
suddenly  seized  his  hat  and  dragged  it  off,  unmindful 
of  the  elastic  which  clipped  his  chin,  and  passed 
her  fingers  through  his  sparse,  curled  and  anointed 
locks,  at  the  same  time  giving  his  arm  a  sharp  tug. 

"  Now  you  be'ave  yerself  like  a  little  gentleman, 
Kitchener, "  she  said,  "  and  listen  to  what  the  lady 
says   without   making   remarks." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  'urt,"  expostulated  Kitchener 
in  a  long-drawn  wail. 

**  The  portrait  above  the  fireplace  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Vansittart,  by  the  famous  court  painter, 
Vandyke,"  said  the  housekeeper.     "  He  commanded 
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a  Royalist  regiment,  and  was  knighted  by  King 
Charles  I.  for  gallantry  in  the  field.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor." 

"  Date,   Gwendolen  !  "   said   Mr.   Pike. 

"  Eighteen   fifteen,    father,"    replied  Gwendolen. 

"  There  ain't  a  date  in  EngUsh  'istory  she  don't 
know,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pike.  "  I  ain't  'ad  much 
eddication  myself,  but  I  say  *  learn  while  you  can.'  " 

The  housekeeper  made  no  reply. 

**  Good  legs  for  a  bike,  ain't  he,  'Arry  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Meeking,  referring  to  the  subject  of  Vandyke's 
masterpiece. 

**  Bikes  wasn't  invented  in  those  days,"  said 
Gwendolen   sharply. 

**  Oh,  wasn't  they,  Miss  ?  "  said  Mr.  Meeking,  and 
added  with  elaborate  sarcasm  :  "  Then  how  did  they 
spend  their  Saturday  afternoons  in  those  days  ?  Tell 
me  that." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  acquaint  you,"  returned 
Gwendolen  primly. 

IV 

"This  picture,"  said  the  housekeeper,  **  is  by 
Holbein,  and  represents  Sir  Anthony  Vansittart,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  from  whom  the  fortimes  of  the 
family  sprang.  He  was  a  goldsmith,  and  is  represented 
in  his  robes  and  chain  of  office." 

The  company  gaped  at  the  picture. 

"  Shouldn't  care  to  be  brought  up  before  him  on 
a  Monday  morning,"  said  Mr,  Meeking. 

"  I  .seed  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  farver,"  piped 
Kitchener. 

*'  'Course  yer  did,  sonny,"  Mr.  Pike  corroborated 
him.  "  He  'eard  Lord  Mayor,  d'ye  see  ?  "  he  added 
by  way  of  explanation.     "  There  ain't  much  'e  lets 

go  by." 

'*  This  picture  is  also  by  Holbein,  and  is  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  connection  by  marriage  of 
Sir  Anthony." 
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You've  got  a  bit  of  poitry  about  *im,  'aven't 
you,  Gwen  ?  "  asked  Mr,  Pike. 

Gwendolen  put  her  tiands  behind  her  and  began  : 
"  '  Not  a  drum  was  'eard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  'is  corpse  to  the  remparts  we  'urried '  " 

"  Thank  you,  Miss,"  interrupted  Mr.  Meeking. 
"  Might  we  have  the  rest  outside  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pike  suddenly  became  beUicose. 

"  You  leave  my  girl  alone  !  "  she  said.  '*  What's 
she  done  to  you  ?  I'U  warrant  you  don't  know  'alf 
the  dates  in  English  'istory  what  she  does,  nor  'alf 
the  poitry  neither,  for  all  your  window-pane  checks  !  " 

"  You  leave  my  clothes  alone,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Meeking,    "  and  I'll  leave  your  girl  alone." 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?  You'd  better !  "  replied  Mrs.  Pike. 

V 

*'  The  Ivady  Caroline  Vansittart,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,"  proceeded  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
taken  but  a  faint  interest  in  the  foregoing  passage. 
"  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Ringwood  and 
a  noted  Court  beauty.  She  made  a  romantic  marriage 
with  the  yoimger  son  of  the  then  owner  of  the  house, 
and  was  not  received  into  favour  again  until  her 
husband  succeeded  to  the  property." 

"  Lor  !  "  said  Mr.  Pike. 

"  What  you  call  a  scandal  in  high  life,"  suggested 
Mr.  Ponder. 

"  There  was-  no  scandal  about  it,  sir.  Lady 
Caroline's  husband  was  a  handsome  and  high-minded 
gentleman — his  portrait  hangs  in  the  dining-room  ; 
but  her  ladyship's  father  was  sunk  in  debt,  and  he 
looked  for  her  to  make  a  rich  marriage." 

**  Selling  the  pore  lady  for  money  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Pike.  "  I  don't  call  that  the  way  to  be'ave. 
I'd  never  do  so  b}'-  Gwendolen — not  if  we  'ad  the 
baihff's  in,  I  wouldn't.   But  there — a  lord's  a  lord  !  " 

"I  seen  Lord  Kitchener,  farver,"  said  that 
general's  namesake. 
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*'  'Course  you  'ave,  sonny  !  "  Mr.  Pike  beamed 
on  him.    "  Why,  you  was  christened  after  'im." 

VI 

**  This  suite  of  furniture  was  given  to  Lady 
CaroHne  Vansittart  by  the  French  Ambassador  of 
that  time,  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  her  ladyship." 

"  Saucy  old  kipper  !  "  commented  Mr.  Meeking. 

"  And  he  didn't  buy  that  for  a  five  pound  note, 
I'll  warrant,"  added  Mr.  Ponder,  thinking  that  his 
friend  was  making  too  free. 

"  Does  anybody  ever  set  in  the  chairs,  ma'am  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Pike  poUtely. 

"  This  room  is  not  used  by  the  family,"  replied 
the  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Pike  became  voluble. 

"  No.  They  wouldn't  feel  comfortable-like,  would 
they?"  she  said.  "I  always  say:  'The  parlour  for 
show,  but  the  back  kitchen  for  comfort.'  " 

The  housekeeper  made  no  reply. 

"  What  is  the  date  of  this  part  of  the  house  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Ponder. 

"  Date,  Gwen  !  "  demanded  Mr.  Pike. 

"  'Ow  should  I  know,  father  ?  It  ain't  in  'ist'r>'," 
said  the  sharp  child  sharply. 

"  Ho  !  "  said  Mr.  Pike,  accepting  correction. 

"It  is  of  the  same  date  as  all  the  rest,  sir,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  "  but  this  room  was  redecorated  in 
the  time  of  Lady  Caroline.  If  you  ^vill  kindly  step 
this  way  you  can  pass  by  way  of  the  orangery  into 
the  grounds." 

The  sightseers  filed  obediently  through  the  door. 

**  You'll  tell  her  ladyship  we  called,  won't  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Meeking,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  housekeeper  received  this  witticism  in  silence. 
She  locked  the  door  after  them  and  passed  down  the 
long  room  and  out  by  the  other  door  without  a  glance 
at  Qie  ancient  magnificence  around  her. 
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THE  VIXEN'S  EARTH 


By  H.  B.  Marriott- Watson 

HOUNDS,  gentlemen,  hounds !  "  cried  the 
Squire,  as  he  ambled  through  the  gateway 
of  Hassocks,  in  the  dusk  of  the  sad  December  day. 
"  Hounds,  gentlemen,  hounds  !  "  he  shouted,  splashed 
with  mud,  from  his  red  coat  to  the  long  jack- 
boots and  spurs,  his  legs  distained  with  streaks  of 
blood. 

He  drew  up  before  the  terrace  steps  in  that 
wide  sweep  of  gravel  and  called  loudly 

"  Gregory  !     Dawson  !     Dillon  !     Damn  ye  !  " 

The  pack  eddied  and  swayed  about  him  and  his 
horse,  its  tails  flapping  in  the  uncertain  light,  a 
tired,  a  worn,  a  torn  and  dirty,  but  a  cheerful  pack. 

"  Get  ye  back,  Jock,  Raviller,  Bess,  confound  ye  ! 
Jack,  your  whip  there  !  Why  the  devil  d'ye  not 
ply  'em  ?  I  would  cut  the  heart  out  o'  that  bitch, 
Go-Hghtly." 

He  drove  his  whip  at  the  swarm  of  life  that 
surged  below  him  ;  and  out  of  the  falling  darkness 
emerged  another  horseman  who  was  now  afoot  and 
held  a  steaming  nag  by  the  bridle.  He  ran  in  among 
the  dogs,  and  beat  them  back,  his  slight  figure  visible 
against  the  white  of  the  terrace.  The  Squire  raised 
his  voice  : 

"  Nancy,  are  you  there  ?  Hi !  woman,  come 
out.  I  will  have  the  whelp  forth."  Two  or  three 
servants  were  now  in  attendance  and  danced  in  a 
flurry  about  their  master. 

"Yes.  sir"— "No,  sir  "— "  My  lady  is  in  her 
room." 
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The  Squire  growled  out  an  oath,  and  bade  them 
fetch  brandy.  "  You'll  have  a  fine  French  eau-de-vie, 
Jack  ?  "  says  he  in  his  harsh  voice. 

The  sHght  young  man  answered  back  pleasantly 
in  the  affirmative,  and  drove  the  encroaching  hoimds 
from  the  terrace-steps. 

Sir  Harry,  drinking  his  brandy,  shouted  again 
at  the  door.  "  Nancy,  are  you  not  there  ?  Bid  your 
mistress  come  here ! "  he  commanded  sharply  to  one 
of  his  men.      "  Say  I  would  have  her  here  at  once." 

The  man  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  and 
then  the  man  called  Jack  came  a  step  or  two  through 
the  sea  of  dogs,  his  horse  in  hand.  Dim  lights  streamed 
from  the  windows  of  the  pile  of  masonry. 

"  *Tis  time  to  kennel.  Sir  Harry,"  said  he. 

"  Go,  get  you  merry,  Jack,"  said  the  older  man 
in  his  reckless  fashion.  "Go,  get  you  drunk,  Jack. 
I  will  have  the  jade  out.  She  has  too  proud  a 
stomach.  She  shall  put  it  down.  She  sits  like 
Lucifer  aloft.     Hey,  Nancy,  is't  you  ?  " 

Out  of  the  darkness  flowed  a  soft  and  level  voice, 
and  it  came  not  from  the  open  doorway  but  from 
a  muUioned  window  on  the  first  floor,  in  which  a 
Hght  sparkled  newly. 

**  'Tis  impossible.  I  may  not  come.  The  chill 
is  too  great." 

"  Now,  may  the  Lord  give  you  megrims,  Nancy  ; 
you  shall  come.  Come  and  drink  a  toast.  I  will 
give  you  a  toast,  Jack.  Have  you  a  brandy  left  ? 
You  shall  drink  to  the  Vixen.  Here's  to  the  Vixen, 
and,  damme,  to  her  taming !  I  will  tame  her."  He 
laughed  heartily  and  drained  his  glass.  "  Jack, 
drink,  devil.  That  was  a  rare  run.  Jack,  by  Cotters' 
Spinney.  Hotmds,  gentlemen,  hounds !  Nance,  if 
you  will  not  come  I  will  have  you  forth  in  your 
nakedness.  Where's  the  boy,  woman  ?  Ah  !  there's 
the  boy.  Jack.     You  shall  see  him  stride  a  horse." 

He  flung  his  great  frame  from  the  horse,  kicked 
a  yelping  hound,   and  walked  through  the  flood  of 
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dogs  to  the  terrace.    At  liis  roar  half-a-dozen  anxious 
servants  buzzed  about  him. 

*'  Bring  me  the  nurse.  Where's  that  fool  of  a 
woman  ?  "  he  cried,  and  strode  into  the  lighted  hall. 
*'  Fetch  me  the  boy,  woman,"  he  commanded,  and 
one  of  the  maids  hastened  up  the  great  stairs  in  a 
flutter. 

The  Squire  stood  before  the  fire  that  blazed  in 
the  hall,  cracking  his  whip  upon  his  long  boots,  and 
surveying  the  commotion  about  him  with  a  calm  and 
contemptuous  eye.  The  brandy  had  mounted  to 
his  head,  and  his  brai  ■•  danced,  but  his  return  from 
the  hunt  was  not  conspicuously  foreign  to  his  ways. 
He  was  wont  to  bluster  in  with  noise  and  oath.  It 
was  only  that  he  asked  for  his  child.  What  wanted 
he  with  the  child  ? 

The  servants  whispered  together.  The  young 
man  whom  the  Squire  had  called  Jack  stood  at  the 
entrance,  and  his  frank,  handsome  face  was  lined 
with  a  frown.  He  had  the  effect  of  waiting,  and 
of  waiting  anxiously. 

Down  the  stairs  clattered  a  maid-servant.  "  My 
mistress  says  the  child  is  too  young,  and  may  not 
be  fetched.  He  is  asleep,  sir,"  she  said,  breathless 
from  her  haste. 

"  Asleep,  damme !  "  echoed  Sir  Harry  with  a 
sneer.  "  What's  ado  with  that  ?  '  My  mistress  says,' 
says  you.  Damme,  'tis  what  I  say,  as  you  should 
know,  jade.  Get  you  back  and  fetch  him !  He 
shall  ride  a  cock-horse,  gad  he  shall.  Mallick, 
what  say  you  ?  'Tis  none  too  soon  to  cut  tails, 
eh?" 

The  big  man  of  a  rubicund  habit,  who  had  entered 
with  others  of  the  hunt,  laughed  agreeably. 

"  Cut  tails  ere  they  cut  teeth,"   he  declared. 

The  eau-de-vie  passed  about  the  hall  in  which 
a  steam  from  smoking  damp  clothes  arose,  and 
presently  a  frightened  woman  of  middle  age  appeared 
on    the    stairway    with    a    white    bimdle    anxiously 
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clutched  against  her  comfortable  bosom.  She  was 
hailed  cheerily  by  the  Squire. 

"  Here's  a  health  unto  the  cub,"  said  he,  loudly. 
**  To  the  Vixen's  cub.     Bring  him  here,  nurse." 

The  toast  was  repeated  by  one  or  two  men, 
but  the  majority  drank  in  silence,  and  the  young 
man.  Jack,  did  not  drink  at  all.  The  Squire  took 
the  infant  of  three  months  from  the  reluctant  arms 
of  the  terrified  nurse,  and  held  him  up  in  the  hall 
for  the  eyes  of  the  company.  The  babe,  his  head 
lolling  weakly,  his  eyes  newly  opened  out  of  slumber, 
fell  into  infantile  weeping. 

"  Tush !  "  says  the  father,  contemptuously. 
"  This  is  no  time  for  tears.  Leave  them  for  women, 
boy.  You  shall  ride  a  cock-horse,"  and  he  moved 
to  the  great  doors  that  opened  on  the  park,  followed 
by  the  more  curious  of  his  guests.  Outside  the  air 
bit  shrewdly,  and  the  nurse  cried  out  pitifully,  but 
vainly,  as  the  master  of  the  house  strode  into  the 
night  with  the  white- wrapt  child.  He  tucked  the 
folds  of  the  baby  clothes  away,  and  straddled  the 
infant  on  his  horse,  while  its  feeble  cries  went  up  to 
heaven. 

"  Sit  ye  there,  quiet,"  he  said  hilariously. 
"  There's  promise  for  you,  Mallick.  Sure,  he  shall 
take  his  baptism.  Come,  we  must  blood  the  cub. 
Blood  him  !  " 

Amid  laughter  the  fox's  head  was  removed  from 
his  saddle,  and  the  infant's  face  was  daubed  with 
red,  after  which  he  was  returned  to  his  nurse,  who 
scuttled  upstairs  with  her  recovered  charge.  Sir 
Harry  joined  his  guests,  and  entered  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  table  was  spread  with  the  heavy  dishes 
common  to  that  time.  But  he  himself  remembered 
a  further  duty  as  yet  undischarged,  and  he  hastened 
to  his  wife's  boudoir. 

Lady  Trevenna  reclined  before  the  spurting 
fire  in  a  uegHgee.  her  white  hands  folded  as  she 
regarded  the  blaze  with  a  troubled  face.    She  looked 
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up  on  her  lord's  entrance,  and  rose  to  her  feet — a 
sHght,  dehcate  woman  of  three-and-twenty  with  a 
quick  and  kindUng  eye.  Frail  as  she  looked,  her 
spirit  confronted  and  engaged  his,  and  he  was 
lowering. 

"  What  the  devil  mean  you  by  this,  Nance  ?  " 
he  asked  in  his  loutish  voice.  "  Why  the  devil  is 
it  you  put  yourself  up  against  me  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you  who's  master  here  ?  Ay,  and  made  it  plain 
enough  ?  Damme,  I  will  not  be  withstood  in  my 
own  house.  You  shall  be  learned  that,  by  Heaven 
you  shall." 

"  I  would  obey  you  in  reason,"  said  his  wife 
with  spirit ;  "  but  this  I  will  not.  See,  what  an 
air  is  that,  and  the  biting  wind ;  and  am  I  to  catch 
my  death  for  your  caprice  ?  'Tis  a  shame.  Sir 
Harry  Trevenna.  'Tis  like  enough  the  child  will 
perish  of  your  wantonness.  You  would  own  all  and 
do  what  you  would  with  what  you  own.  So  shall 
you  not  with  me." 

Her  eyes  flashed,  but  her  body  trembled.  He 
stared  at  her  with  occluded  eyes.  He  was  rustic 
of  habit,  but  he  was  no  fool,  and  he  had  a  gross  sense 
of  humour,  as  was  proved  that  night. 

"  So  the  cat's  thorns  are  out  in  her  pads,"  he 
observed  with  a  grin.  *'  So  the  Vixen  barks."  He 
raised  his  hand.  He  was  in  a  rough  and  merry 
mood,  and  he  knew  he  was  master.  It  pleased  him 
to  see  her  shrink. 

"  You're  not  worth  a  pinch,  Nancy,"  said  he 
contemptuously.  "It's  scratch  and  fly  with  you  ; 
but,  by  Heaven,  puss  that  flies  is  ever  catched  by 
my  Tearer.  Mark  that.  I  bid  you  come  down, 
girl.  Come  down  and  do  honour  to  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Nay,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sick,  and  will  not. 
I  am  not  out  of  my  bed  these  two  months." 

"  WTiy,  if  you  were  in  the  straw,  and  I  bid  you, 
you  should  come,"  he  roared. 
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She  answered  nothii^,  but  somewhat  feverishly 
reseated  herself,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  fire. 
The  Squire  contemplated  her.  He  was  still  in  a 
good  humour,  for  how  could  he  dream  that  one  of 
his  house  should  resist  him  ?  It  amused  him  to 
play  her  and  to  break  her.  He  liked  this  show  of 
resistance. 

"  You  will  come  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said 
grimly.  "  I'll  give  thee  that  for  thy  fal-lals."  She 
answered  nothing,  and  the  noise  of  someone  came 
in  at  the  open  door,  someone,  maybe,  attracted  by 
his  raised  voice.  "  Come  in.  Jack  Fletcher,"  he 
called  ;    "  come  in,  and  see  Vixen." 

He  laughed.  Lady  Trevenna's  head  turned 
quickly  half  towards  the  door,  and  her  expression 
changed.  Jack  entered  and  stood  a  little  within 
the  room.  His  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
wom.an,  and  interchanged  looks. 

*'  Get  you  gone,"  cried  the  Squire,  and  he  took 
up  a  corner  of  the  negligee  and  flicked  it.  "  Get 
that  changed.  Don  your  finery,  girl."  An  idea 
such  as  made  an  appeal  to  his  rude  nature  entered 
his  head,  and  he  raised  the  fox's  brush  he  still 
carried.  "  The  cub  is  blooded,  I  blood  the  Vixen. 
See,  Jack,  I  blood  her.  Damme,  how  she  shrinks  ! 
All  the  spit  is  out  of  puss3^" 

It  was  true.  Lady  Trevenna  shrank  and  paled, 
as  the  bloody  brush  descended  in  a  blod  on  her 
shoulders — once,  twice,  thrice — leaving  a  red  trail 
behind. 

Fletcher  called  out  in  indignation,  but  the  Squire 
paid  no  heed.  He  was  in  a  demoniac  spirit  of  glee. 
This  was  his  idea  of  humour  ;  he  was  tickled,  and 
as  she  winced  he  laughed  the  louder.  Then  he  was 
suddenly  caught  and  swung  round  for  all  his  bulk 
by  a  vigorous  young  man,  and  found  himself  staring 
angrily  into  Fletcher's  face.  His  grin  slowly  returned 
ab  he  recognised  further  deeps  of  humour  in  the 
situation. 
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*'  So  you  would,  would  you,  Jack  ?  Your  heart's 
a  woman's,  my  lollipop.  You  turn  pink  and  white, 
eh,  as  she  turns  pale.  Look  at  her  Hly  colour.  Scared, 
Nancy  ?  And  so  ye  shall  be,  girl.  lyook ;  here's 
Jack,  puppy  with  his  bristles  up  on  your  behalf. 
Damme,  it's  pretty.  You  would  take  service  under 
the  hly,  eh,  my  buck  ?  Lord,  I  see  through  you, 
Jack.  There's  been  big  eyes  and  long  sighs  about 
the  Hall  any  time  this  twelvemonth.  I've  seen 
and  heard  'em.  My  eyes  nip,  my  buck,  but,  rot 
me,  it's  no  odds.  There  sits  lily  and  dares  not ;  nor 
dare  you,  Jack,  curse  you ;    and  you  know  it." 

He  surveyed  them  with  smiling  contempt,  and 
went  to  the  door,  as  if  he  would  show  his  contempt 
still  further  by  leaving  them  together  after  his 
speech.  From  the  door  he  still  surveyed  them,  the 
man  indignant  but  something  abashed,  the  woman 
in  her  chair,  with  smouldering,  unreadable  eyes,  white 
still  as  her  white  negUgee  that  was  stained  with  blood. 

"  Within  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  Nance.  Hear 
you  ?  "  he  cried.  But  she  made  no  answer  ;  and 
his  footsteps  clanked  on  the  oaken  floor  without 
as  the}"^  receded.     Fletcher  turned  to  her. 

"  This  cannot  go  on,"  he  said  quickly  ;  "  there 
must  be  a  term  to  this." 

*'  What  term  ?  "  she  asked,  still  looking  at  the 
open  door. 

"  There  is  only  one,"  said  he. 

**  There  is  another,"  she  said  in  a  cold,  hard 
voice. 

"  No  ;  only  one,  and  to  do  as  I  have  urged, 
Nancy,"  he  pleaded  in  an  eager,  boyish  manner. 

"  There  is  Death,"  she  said. 

He  leaned  over  her  chair,  pleading  with  her 
passionately.  "  You  will  come ;  you  must  come. 
'Tis  your  right  and  heritage.  God  judge  between 
you  and  this  man  !  " 

"  Yes,  God  judge  between  us,"  she  assented, 
and  sighed.     Then  the  warm  blood  flowed  in  a  tide 
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through  her  body,  and  she  wept,  and  cast  her  arms 
about  him.  "  Yes  ;  I  will  come,  I  will  come,"  she 
cried. 

The  man  comforted  her,  casting  an  uneasy  eye 
towards  the  door,  which  stood  ajar.  But  no  one 
appeared  there,  and  only  a  distant  concourse  of 
sound  ascended  vaguely  from  below. 

"  You  will  come  to-night,"  he  urged  in  a  low 
voice,  insistent,  rich  with  feeling,  tremulous. 

She  withdrew  a  little,  tremiilous  also,  and  gazed 
at  him  earnestly. 

"  John  Fletcher,"  said  she,  "  you  have  been 
witness  to  what  I  suffer.    I  die  daily." 

"  You  shall  live,"  he  said  fiercely.  "  The  man 
is  a  dog  ;  he  is  one  of  his  own  pack." 

*'  Hush  !  "  She  put  up  her  hand  and  went 
to  the  door,  listening.  "  They  are  at  supper."  She 
came  back.  "  I  am  to  be  down  in  the  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"  You  shall  be  gone  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
he  cried.  "I  will  not  have  you  baited  for  his 
pleasure.  No  woman  should  keep  that  company 
of  hogs  to-night.  See ;  we  had  a  nm  by  Farley 
and  stayed  at  the  ale  house,  the  Squire  drinking 
of  brandy.  'Tis  a  chill  night."  She  shivered.  He 
looked  at  her.    "  You  must  wear  your  warm  raiment." 

"  As  I  came  in  I  go  forth,"  she  cried  angrily. 
"  Not  one  thing  that  is  his  shall  I  take.  I  go  forth 
my  own  again.  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !  "  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  hysterically.  He 
waited  with  some  awkwardness  until  she  had  re- 
covered. Pale  and  slim  and  young  she  swayed  like 
a  flower  dabbled  with  blood  in  the  big  chamber. 
"  Go,"  she  said.  "  You  must  go,  and  I  will  follow." 
He  stirred,  and  hesitated.  She  took  the  lapel  of  his 
himting-coat.  "  Do  you  hesitate,  John  Fletcher  ?  " 
she  asked.     "  If  you  hesitate  I  am  lost." 

"  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  answered  sturdily.  "  I 
am  beyond  words.     I  cannot  think.    I  can  only  feel." 
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"Feel!"  she  echoed.  "Ah!  I  have  felt  all 
my  life,  but  I  shall  feel  no  longer,  no  longer.  Give 
me  time  to  recover.  Jack.  Give  me  time,  and  you 
shall  see  me  live.  I  come  to  you,"  she  whispered, 
seizing  his  arm  and  bowing  forward  towards  his 
breast.  "  I  come  to  you  out  of  the  freshness  of  my 
love  and  desire  of  you.  We  are  burning  the  tents 
in  the  field  ;  our  meadows  shall  blossom  come  spring." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  "  So 
be  it,"  he  said  tersely.  "  You  shall  come  by  Clip- 
stone  Bridge,  where  I  shall  be,  and  so  over  to  HoUings 
and  home." 

"  Home  !  "  she  said  softly  ;  and  he  turned  to 
the  door  and  listened. 

"  They  grow  merry,"   he  said. 

"  Go  ;  you  will  be  missed,"  she  replied  earnestly. 
"  He  will  forget ;  or  if  he  remembers  it  will  but 
postpone  it.  I  will  come  by  nine.  What's  o'clock 
now  ?  " 

He  pulled  at  his  fob.  "  'Tis  near  seven,"  said 
he.  For  a  moment  they  stood  looking  at  each  other 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  and  then  she  turned 
the  handle  of  a  door  and  entered  her  bed-chamber 
beyond.  With  a  deep  breath  Fletcher  turned  and 
descended  to  the  lower  floor. 

The  noise  of  the  orgy  swelled  on  his  ears  as  he 
drew  nearer,  and  presently  he  was  peering  through 
the  half-open  door  into  the  long  dining-room.  The 
Squire's  guests  were  scattered  about  the  board, 
which  was  heavily  laden  with  dishes,  and  bottles 
and  jugs  stood  everywhere.  It  was  plain  that  the 
company  had  reached  a  condition  of  merriment 
which  would  take  no  denial,  and  Fletcher  saw  his 
host's  thick-set  figure  through  a  reek  of  smoke  in  the 
distance.  He  had  his  hands  upon  a  bowl,  which 
Fletcher  recognised.  A  dark  frown  covered  the 
young  man's  face. 

"  I  would  she  had  come  with  me  now.  He  has 
brewed  the  punch.     The  place  will  be  a  stye  ere  long." 
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He  went  out  into  the  liall  and  slipped  into  the 
night,  through  which  a  thin,  cold  rain  was  falling. 
He  looked  back  on  horseback  at  the  lighted  house, 
from  "which  the  clamour  of  laughter  streamed  into 
the  winter  air. 

"  I  would  I  had  taken  her  now,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  It  would  have  been  better."  He  hesitated, 
stared  upwards  at  the  rooms  above  the  dining 
chamber,  along  which  his  glance  ranged  till  it 
encountered  a  dim-Hghted  window.  Nancy  Trevenna 
was  there  ;  it  marked  her  presence,  the  presence  of 
that  beautiful  and  troubled  body,  to  which  his 
devotion  had  been  paid  these  two  years.  And  Sir 
Harry  had  gone  beyond  bearing.  Fletcher  was 
impulsive,  but  he  had  not  been  impulsive  in  his  last 
action.    He  had  no  misgivings,   he  had    no   fears — 

only  the  fear  that His  glance  left  the  dim  window 

and  went  down  to  the  broad  yeUow  lights  of  the 
revellers.  He  reluctantly  touched  his  horse,  which 
broke  into  a  trot,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  vacant 
wintry  drive  the  eye  of  a  window  still  shone  dimly  on 
him. 

In  her  own  chamber  Lady  Trevenna  stood 
dressing  before  the  long  mirror.  She  had  discarded 
her  negligee,  and  her  wardrobe  stood  open  to  the 
light  of  the  candles.  But  it  was  not  in  her  wardrobe 
that  she  had  sought  her  garments.  In  the  corner  a 
large  oak  chest  had  been  turned  out,  and  the  dresses 
of  her  maiden  days  had  been  extracted.  In  one  of 
these  she  had  arrayed  herself — a  simple  black  hoopless 
country  gown,  fitted  to  a  slim  girHsh  figure.  She 
put  on  her  hat,  threw  a  thin  cloak  about  her  and 
blew  out  the  candles,  and  then  stole  into  her  boudoir. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  paused  and  listened. 
The  noise  below  was  uproarious,  and  under  cover  of 
that  she  knew  she  would  have  no  difficulty  in  escaping. 
There  remained  the  servants,  who  might  see  her  as 
they  crossed  the  hall.  She  went  down  swiftly  but 
furtively,  and  stood  for  a  while  in  the  shadows,  ready 
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for  flight.  Two  serving-men  emerged  from  the  dining- 
room  and  passed  beyond  into  the  kitchen  without 
perceiving  her.  Then  she  pulled  back  the  great  oak 
door  and  went  out  like  a  ghost  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  As  the  door  fell  to  behind  her,  a  woman — 
the  nurse — peered  over  the  banisters,  open-mouthed. 

"  I  go  forth  my  own,  as  I  came  !  "  cried  Nancy 
Trevenna  to  herself,  as,  hot  at  heart,  she  ran  through 
the  drizzle  into  the  night.  She  had  no  other  thought 
now  than  to  reach  the  bridge,  where  she  would  be 
met  by  Fletcher.  Once  across  the  river  nothing 
would  matter  to  her,  she  would  be  in  another  world, 
in  another  life.  She  held  her  cloak  closer  to  her  and 
ran. 

The  punch  was  brewed  again  by  Sir  Harry — a 
famous  hand,  and  the  company  began  to  show  signs 
of  its  condition.  Young  lyord  Royland  sat  tipsily  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  drumming  his  pipe,  and  Mallick, 
with  a  sneer  on  his  black  face,  watched  his  host  drink 
deeper.  As  he  did  so  there  fell  sensibly  away  from 
him  the  trappings  of  his  gentihty.  His  language 
coarsened  and  broadened  into  the  rustic  brogue.  He 
lapsed  into  the  lout  before  the  eyes  of  the  company, 
and  presently  pulled  up  in  the  midst  of  thick  laughter 
as  a  remembrance  came  to  him. 

*'  Damme,  what  did  I  zay  for  sure  ?  What  time, 
Mallick  ?  " 

"  'Tis  past  eight !  "  called  out  one. 

The' Squire  got  on  his  feet. 

'*  Past  eight,  be  it  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Damme,  'tis 
full  time  she  was  down  !    I  will  have  her  down  !  " 

"  Let's  toast  her  where  she  is  !  "  cried  young 
Lord  Royland  boisterously.  "  Here's  to  my  lady,  and 
may  she  be  happy  wherever  she  be  !  " 

My  lady  was  racing  through  the  driving  rain  now 
within  a  mile  of  Clipstone  Bridge. 

"  No,  by  Heaven  !  "  cried  the  Squire,  recalling  all 
his  soddened  brain.  "  I  swore  she  should  come  down 
and  do  you  honour,  gentlemen,  and  by  Heaven  she 
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shall !     Call  me Why,  Jeremy,  Frank  !     What 

the  devil !      D'ye  not  hear  ?  " 

Two  of  the  men-servants  hurried  the  length  of 
the  room  to  him. 

"  Fetch  your  mistress,  my  lady,  down.  Tell  her 
maid  she  must  come,  or  she  will  not.  Damme,  I  will 
not  be  browbeat  in  my  own  house  !  I  will  have  her 
and  the  brat  out  of  their  naked  beds,  that  I  will  if 
I  will !  " 

A  man  departed  on  his  errand  hastily,  and  the 
Squire  subsided  into  his  seat  and  noisily  joined  the 
altercation  which  was  going  on  about  him.  So  absorbed 
was  he  that  the  returned  messenger  had  to  address 
him  three  times  ere  he  could  gain  his  ear. 

"  Eh  !  VlTiat !  "  said  he  harshly,  and,  at  the  man's 
news,  rose.  "  Now,  damme,"  he  said  thickly,  "  what 
meaning  has  this  ?  Gone,  says  she  !  Bring  the  slut 
in  !  " 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  frightened  nurse 
could  be  persuaded  to  venture  into  the  presence  of 
her  master  ;  but  all  that  time  Trevenna  waited  on 
his  feet,  swaying  slightly,  his  mouth  compressed  and 
his  wits  settling  slowly  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
powerful  will. 

"  Trevenna,"  called  a  roysterer  down  the  table, 
"  I'll  give  you  a  toast !  " 

But  Trevenna  paid  no  heed.  His  dull  eye  fixed 
the  wretched  woman,  who  repeated  her  statements 
tremulousty. 

"  Saw  you  that  ?  "  he  said  very  quietly,  so  that 
MalHck  by  his  side  eyed  him  wonderingly.  He  was 
sober,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  room  who  had 
followed  the  course  of  events. 

The  Squire  strode  across  to  a  window  and  threw 
it  open,  letting  a  shaft  of  light  out  upon  the  night. 
The  rain  was  falling,  thin  and  cold. 

"  Where  goes  she  such  a  night  ?  "  he  growled, 
and  frowned.  Of  a  sudden  he  turned  about 
and    encountered   the  eyes  of    MaUick.      "Is    Jack 
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Fletcher     there  ?  "     he     cried.         Where     is     Jack- 
Fletcher  ?  " 

MaUick  shook  his  head. 

"  He  is  gone.   He  was  never  here." 

The  Squire  broke  into  a  passion  of  oaths,  and 
checked  himself,  an  odd,  black  smile  on  his  face. 

**  Hounds,  gentlemen  !  "  he  shouted,  raising  his 
glass.  "  Here's  to  hounds  !  "  His  cry  was  echoed 
disjointedly. 

Young  Lord  Royland  laughed,  and  upset  his 
punch  by  an  awkward  movement  of  his  hands.  He 
sat  staring  at  it  stupidly. 

"  You're  too  drunk  to  sit  a  horse,  my  lord,"  said 
Sir  Harry  boisterously. 

The  young  man  staggered  to  his  feet. 

**  Now,  damme,  I'll  fight  any  man  or  w^ager  any 
man  that  I  can  sit  a  horse,  drunk  or  sober,  living  or 
dead  !  "  he  stuttered,  and  laughed. 

**  By  the  I^ord,  you  shall  have  your  will,  Roy- 
land  !  "  exclaimed  his  host.  "  Look  ye  here,  gentlemen. 
Hoimds  !  Let's  to  horse  !  I'll  give  ye  a  chase  to-night 
such  as  will  warm  your  blood.  It  shall  race,  by  Heaven, 
under  the  whip  of  wine  and  whelp  !  I  have  great, 
strong  hounds,  Royland.  MalHck,  ha'  ye  seen  my 
bitch  Devorgilla  ?  Gregory,  there,  loose  the  bitch  and 
her  whelps  !  Hounds,  gentlemen  !  Come,  I'll  give  ye 
a  proper  chase  !  " 

He  made  for  the  door,  and  the  tipsy  company, 
laughing,  wondering  and  not  fully  understanding, 
followed  him,  Mallick  last  of  all.  When  the  latter 
reached  the  hall  he  found  Trevenna  in  the  thick  of 
his  guests,  holding  in  one  hand  a  white  negligee,  stained 
with  blood,  at  which  three  great  hounds  were  sniffing. 

"  See  ye,  suck  it  in  !"  he  urged  them  in  his  rustic 
accent.  **  Sop  your  noses  in  it.  Now  give  tongue, 
bitch  !  " 

The  great  lean  bitch  gave  voice  and  set  the  hall 
in  echoes,  and  the  Squire,  with  a  rude  laugh,  tossed 
the  garment  to  the  floor  and  marched  to  the  door. 
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"  He\s  over  drunk/'  said  one  man.  "  Harry's 
overstepped  himself." 

"  Nay,  man,  he's  mad !  "  said  Mallick  with 
lowered  brows. 

The  baying  of  the  hounds  in  the  courtyard 
mingled  now  with  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
as  the  company,  sobering  in  the  drizzle,  got  to  horse. 
They  were  not  quite  aware  what  the  Squire  designed 
by  his  mad  proposal,  and  at  the  most  some  grumbled 
to  be  taken  so  early  from  the  table  just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  themselves.  The}'-  had  not  reckoned 
to  get  into  the  saddle  for  some  hours. 

Trevenna  led  the  way,  his  hounds  baying  with 
hollow  voices  down  the  rain-swept  drive  and  out 
upon  the  roads  before  Hassocks.  The  company 
pounded  along  the  miry  road  in  a  bewildered,  drunken 
throng,  half  in  laughter,  some  in  oaths.  And  young 
Lord  Royland  was  jerked  upon  the  neck  of  his  mare 
by  the  sudden  emergence  out  of  the  night  of  the 
hindquarters  of  the  horse  in  front.  He  ejaculated 
blasphemy  and  struck  the  rump  smartly  with  his 
whip,  on  which  there  was  a  surging  and  a  commotion 
in  the  press  of  animals  and  riders. 

"  Damnation  !  "  cried  out  someone. 

"  Steady  there  !  "  called  another  voice. 

"  Give  her  rein,  man  !  " 

"  Yoicks  !  "  cried  Trevenna' s  voice,  as  he  took 
the  hedge  into  the  field  and  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
made  the  night  resonant. 

By  Hangers,  by  Haldingford,  by  Crampas  Copse 
the  wild  chase  streamed,  with  the  three  lean  hounds 
in  the  van  and  Sir  Harry  Trevenna  on  his  big  chestnut 
close  upon  them.  As  the  cool  night  air  and  the  rain 
sobered  them,  one  or  two  of  the  company  pulled  in, 
puckered  their  brows  in  wonder  at  what  they  were 
at,  and  wheeled  about  for  home.  But  a  sufficient 
number  kept  the  field  out  of  sheer  madness,  sheer 
inebriety  or  mere  curiosity.  As  they  had  started 
going,  they  kept  going. 
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"  What  the  devil's  this  ?  "  says  one,  reining  in. 
"  What  are  we  after  ?  " 

Damme    if     I    know/'    said    young    Royland, 
but,  damme,  if  I'm  not  after  it,  all  the  same." 

He  flopped  by  on  his  mare.  But  his  interlocutor 
turned  slowly  round ;  sense,  if  belated,  had  come  to 
him  at  last. 

Within  a  mile  of  Clipstone  Bridge  the  ghost  of  a 
moon  broke  out  in  the  cold  sky,  and  Tom  Travers 
called  to  his  leash  : 

''What  the  devil,  Harry!  You'll  get  no  fox 
to-night." 

And  he  shouted  back  without  turning  his  head  : 

''  'Tis  not  a  fox.  'Tis  a  Vixen  !  "  And  Mallick 
had  a  sudden  fear. 

They  came  up  with  the  Vixen  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  the  three  grey  leaping  hounds — Devorgilla 
and  her  two  whelps — like  shadows  in  the  faint  light. 
Mallick,  from  behind,  espied  her  first,  but  that  was 
after  Sir  Harry  had  clapped  eyes  on  her.  Mallick 
uttered  a  cry  which  was  a  shout  of  warning,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  Vixen  knew  even  before  that. 
She  must  have  guessed  so  soon  as  she  heard  the  baying 
of  the  hounds,  so  soon  as  ever  she  recognised  the  big 
stark  bulk  of  the  Squire  in  the  saddle.  Mallick  cried, 
but  cried  in  vain. 

A  fluttering  cloak  revealed  to  young  Lord  Royland, 
still  dull  of  head  and  vacant  of  eye,  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  staggering,  running,  halting  and  crying  by 
the  side  of  the  bank.  He  did  not  know  that  she  was 
making  with  terror  in  her  heart  for  the  bridge  some 
two  hundred  yards  distant.  Perhaps  Mallick  guessed 
it.    It  was  certain  Sir  Harry  Trevenna  knew  it. 

But  Devorgilla  and  her  two  big  whelps  knew 
nothing  of  bridges  or  rivers.  They  knew  only  of  a 
white  blood-stained  negligee,  and  they  increased  their 
pace.  A  woman's  thin  scream  came  back  to  Mallick, 
who  cursed  deep  and  struck  his  winded  horse  again 
and  again.    The  hounds  leapt  over  the  bank,  and  in 
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the  moonlight  young  Lord  Royland  could  see  some- 
thing blacker  than  the  water  in  the  water.  It  struggled 
and  tossed.  The  Squire  had  reined  in  his  smoking 
horse  and  Mallick  was  running  towards  the  river 
afoot. 

"  What  is't,  Harry  ?  "  said  the  youth  stupidly. 
"  Is't  otter  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Harry  Trevenna.  "  'Tis  nobbut  a 
Vixen  !  " 

He  stared  at  the  water,  on  which  now  nothing 
was  to  be  seen.  From  the  three  hounds  on  the  bank, 
cheated  of  their  objective,  issued  long,  melancholy 
howls  of  wrath  and  disappointment. 
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TWO  ANECDOTES  CONCERNING  PICTURES 

By  F.  Anstey 


I 


T  is  only  a  trivial  incident,  and  I  merely  tell  it  as 
an  instance  of  what  George  Eliot  has  called  "  The 
Diseases  of  Small  Authorship."  Many  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  annual  Picture  Exhibitions,  I  found 
myself  opposite  a  painting  which  represented  a  female 
Martyr  in  a  state  of  nature,  boimd  to  a  stake  in  the 
arena,  across  which  some  lions  were  stealthily 
approaching.  I  noticed  an  elderly  man  in  a  soft 
black  hat  and  long  cloak  by  my  side,  who  was  writing 
something  in  his  catalogue  with  feverish  haste,  and 
I  took  him  to  be  an  art  critic.  He  turned  to  me, 
and  remarked  with  an  enthusiasm  that  corrected  my 
first  impression,  "  A  very  beautiful  picture,  is  it  not  ? 
Would  you  like  to  read  a  Uttle  poem  about  it  ?  " 

I  was  young  in  those  days,  and  courageous  to 
the  verge  of  foolhardiness.  So  I  said  I  should.  Where- 
upon he  handed  me  his  catalogue,  on  the  flyleaf  of 
which  were  some  verses  that  had  evidently  just  been 
pencilled  in  a  poetic  frenzy. 

I  have  met  with  some  indifferent  poetry  in  my 
time,  but  I  really  believe  that  never  before  nor  since 
has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  read  anything  quite  so 
atrociously  and  appallingly  bad  as  that  old 
gentleman's  poem. 

I  only  recollect  one  stanza  of  it,  and  I  w^ould 
willingly  forget  that,  but  I  give  it  as  a  sample.  It 
was  as  follows  : 

She  will  be  so  tender,  sweet ! 
She  will  be  so  nice  to  eat ! 
She  will  be  a  perfect  treat 

For  those  hiingiy  beasts  ! 
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I  returned  it  to  him  wdtli  some  expression  of 
thanks  which  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
effusiveness.  "  You  like  it  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  so 
much  anxiety  that  it  would  have  been  simply  brutal 
to  tell  him  that  I  loathed  it.  So  I  said  it  seemed  to 
me  to  express  the  idea  in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 
I'm  afraid  he  took  that  as  an  encouragement,  for 
when  I  left  the  Gallery  I  saw  him  at  the  Secretary's 
table,  engaged  in  copying  his  composition  into  the 
official  priced  catalogue.  I  don't  know  what  the 
Directors  thought  of  this  delicate  attention — but  I 
can  guess. 

II 

On  another  occasion  I  was  looking  at  a  print- 
shop,  in  the  window  of  which  was  exhibited  a  proof 
engraving  of  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "  Circe."  A  burly 
man  of  bucolic  appearance  was  looking  at  it  too, 
evidently  with  interest.  '*  Could  you  tell  me,"  he 
asked  suddenly,  "  who  that  there  young  woman 
might  be,  and  what  she's  doin'  of  with  them  'ogs  ?  " 

I  explained  that  she  was  an  enchantress  who  had 
transformed  her  suitors  into  swine.  This  appeared 
both  to  disappoint  and  annoy  him.  Probably  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Circe  was  a  celebrated  prize- 
winner at  the  Islington  Cattle  Show.  "  Ho  !  "  he 
said  with  a  snort,  **  a  fairy-tale,  hey  ?  I  don'  take 
no  'coimt  o'  them ! "  And  he  walked  off  in  high 
indignation,  whether  with  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  or 
myself  I  cannot  say. 


CHARLES   THE  CORRECT 
By  Walter  M.  Gai,i.ichan 

IT  was  said  at  the  club  that  Charles  Eustace 
Pither  was  "  very  well  connected."  He  was 
certainly  the  best-dressed  man  amongst  us,  and  an 
acknowledged  authority  upon  wines  and  cigars.  There 
was  indeed  no  subject,  from  art  to  yacht  sailing,  upon 
which  Pither  was  not  an  authority.  When  a  debatable 
point  arose  we  always  referred  to  *'  Charles  the 
Correct "  to  set  us  right.  Pither  was  sure  to  know. 
There  was  no  question  that  he  had  not  finally  deter- 
mined "  years  ago,"  for  he  affirmed  that  every  man 
ought  to  have  definite  and  fixed  opinions  after  the 
age  of  thirt)^ 

Most  men  believed  in  Pither' s  capabilities,  while 
the  average  woman  admired  him  for  his  courtly  and 
correct  breeding  and  his  well-shaped,  Adonis-like 
features.  His  tastes  were  literary  and  artistic,  but  he 
was  too  zealous  of  his  reputation  for  "  good  form  " 
to  attach  himself  to  the  Bohemian  set  at  the  club. 
For  Charles  Pither  never  forgot  to  do  the  right  thing, 
to  wear  the  proper  clothes  for  different  occasions,  and 
to  follow  to  the  letter  all  the  rules  of  fashion  and  tone 
as  laid  down  by  polite  society.  He  was  too  finical  for 
the  smoking-room  circle,  which  was,  let  me  say,  an 
infinite  relief  to  me. 

I  suppose  that  men  like  Pither  are  happy.  I  often 
wonder.  To  see  Charles  the  Correct  punting,  in  a  very 
starched  high  collar,  on  a  broiling  August  da}''  always 
made  me  uncomfortable  ;  but  I  imagine  that  he 
enjoyed  it,  for  I  remember  his  depression  when  he 
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had  to  dine  at  an  Eastbourne  hotel  (where  they 
"  dressed  ")  in  a  cycHng  suit  and  a  flannel  stock. 

Before  I  knew  much  about  Pither  I  fooHshly 
consented  to  spend  a  week-end  with  him  in  Devon- 
shire. He  was  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  distant 
"  cormections "  with  a  double-barrelled  name  who 
Hved  near  Barnstaple.  His  misery  upon  discovering 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  any  white  ties  was 
most  distressing.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  console  him 
by  offering  one  of  my  made-up  ties.  He  was  too 
polite  to  criticise  them,  but  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  sank  in  his  estimation  when  he  learned  that 
I  did  not  tie  my  own  bows.  My  claim  to  lineage  was, 
I  fear,  blasted  on  the  spot.  Would  such  a  stickler  for 
the  proprieties,  who  never  forgave  young  Carmichael, 
the  actor,  for  using  a  knife  to  a  sweetbread,  be  likely  to 
overlook  such  a  solecism  as  the  made-up  dress  tie  ? 
No  ;  socially  speaking  I  was  lost  and  without  the 
pale,  in  the  judgment  of  Charles  the  Correct. 

The  man's  mind  was  like  his  clothes  :  his  political 
views  and  his  opinions  upon  art  were  conventional, 
decorous,  neatly  tied  up  and  docketed.  The  palpable 
and  the  commonplace  appealed  to  him,  and  while  he 
professed  the  utmost  aversion  to  vulgarity,  his  outlook 
was  really  that  of  the  vulgar-minded.  There  was  also 
a  strong  trace  of  the  savage  in  Pither.  He  was 
encompassed  by  a  host  of  traditional  and  primitive 
beliefs,  the  victim  of  innumerable  taboos,  a  martyr 
to  form,  ritual  and  the  observance  of  fetish.  I  know 
that  he  suffered  for  this  fanatical  worship  of  Propriety. 
But  there  was  something  of  the  fakir  in  Charles  the 
Correct.  He  would  have  died  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
Respectability. 

To  live  correctly  one  must  have  a  decent  income. 
It  is  an  expensive  business.  Pither  was  poor,  -quite 
impecunious,  though  his  tastes  were  opulent  and 
regal;  He  actually  endured  terrible  discomfort  through 
living  beyond  his  allowance.  Finding  compensation  in 
the  thought  that  he  never  did  the  incorrect  thing, 
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Pither  suffered  heroically  the  torture  that  the  pursuit 
of  grandeur  entailed.  He  could  not  dine  in  family 
hotels  "  that  smelt  of  haddocks  in  the  morning,"  and 
in  order  that  he  might  afford  to  eat  his  dinner  in  a 
fashionable  restaurant,  he  abstained  from  breakfast 
and  luncheon.  Third-class  railway  travelling  he 
regarded  with  shuddering  horror.  He  denied  himself 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  week,  so  that  he  might  be 
seen  alighting  from  a  first-class  compartment  at 
Paddington.  For  you  never  know  who  may  be  about 
on  the  platform. 

How  this  banal  person  contrived  to  surround 
himself  with  admirers  and  flatterers  is  a  social  enigma. 
Undoubtedly  Charles  the  Correct  was  the  cynosure  of 
a  fairly  large  circle  of  his  fellow  men.  People  deferred 
to  his  opinion,  young  fops  emulated  his  dress  and 
his  manners,  women  hovered  about  him,  and  "  quite 
good  houses  "  were  open  to  him. 

But  in  an  ill-fated  hour,  I  rejoice  to  say,  Charles 
the  Correct  tripped  and  fell.  It  was  in  Yorkshire,  at 
a  certain  "  hydro  "  on  the  moors,  where  people  go  to 
be  wet-packed  and  nerve-cured.  Pither  was  run 
down  "  after  the  racket  of  the  Tondon  Season,"  and 
for  a  week  or  two  he  triumphed  in  the  position  of 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Barefell  Hydropathic. 
He  arranged  the  driving  excursions,  private  theatricals 
and  dances,  with  his  wonted  masterly  ability. 

Now,  among  the  visitors  was  a  literary  w^oman — 
Miss  Prendergast,  a  clever  talker  with  a  personality 
of  a  type  new  to  Pither.  His  efforts  to  charm  this  lady 
were  assiduous.  He  brought  out  his  entire  stock  of 
"  culture  "  for  her  delectation  and,  in  his  correct  and 
cautious  way,  even  attempted  to  flirt  with  her. 
Everyone  in  the  place  tattled  about  Charles  Pither 
and  Henrietta  Prendergast,  though  it  was  plain  to 
the  keen-witted  that  the  authoress  was  merely 
"  studying  "  Charles  the  Correct. 

When  Miss  Prendergast  left  Barefell,  Pither 
spent  a  part  of  each  morning  in  the  reading-room, 
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seated  at  a  desk  and  sheets  of  manuscript  paper.  We 
wondered  what  he  was  doing.  Some  of  us  surmised 
that  he  was  writing  poetry — and  this  proved  to  be 
true. 

One  day  I  picked  up  a  weekly  journal  of 
a  semi-literary  kind,  in  whose  production  Miss 
Prendergast  had  a  share.  As  my  eyes  roved  over 
the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  I  read  this  : — 

Charles  PiTHER. — Your  attempt  to  write  sonnets  must  be 
severely  discouraged.  You  evidently  lack  a  sense  of  poetry  and  have 
no  loiowledge  of  the  technique  of  this  difficult  art.  Kven  your 
spelling  is  appallingly  incorrect.  I  may  point  out  that  bachelor  is 
not  spelt  "  batchelor,"  and  that  there  is  only  one  v  in  caress. 

It  was  rather  cruel  of  Henrietta  Prendergast. 
But,  then,  how  she  must  have  suffered  !  Ten  minutes 
after  I  put  down  the  paper,  the  room  filled  with  young 
men  and  girls. 

''  Oh,  really,  this  is  too  killing !  "  came  in  a 
smothered  tone  of  laughter  from  Mabel  Curtis,  who 
had  seen  the  caustic  paragraph. 

In  a  short  time  the  paper  had  been  the  round 
of  the  room.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  peals  of  merri- 
ment, in  came  Charles  the  Correct,  dressed  for  dinner. 

"  What  is  the  joke  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  around. 

No  one  spoke.  There  were  a  few  stifled  giggles 
in  corners.  Then  Charles  Eustace  Pither  saw  the 
journal,  and  took  it  up,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  he  allowed  a  real 
twinge  of  annoyance  to  contort  his  Grecian  lips. 

Poor  Pither  !  For  the  moment  I  even  pitied  him. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  it  keenly,  for  the  next 
morning  he  left  the  hydro  suddenly,  having  added 
greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  that  establishment.  And 
I  have  not  seen  him  since. 


TWO    VISITS    TO    BETHNAL    GREEN 
By  THE  Lord  Bishop  of  London 

1888 

CAN  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Oxford  House  ?  " 
I  asked  a  beery-looking  man  outside  a 
public  house,  on  my  first  visit  to  Bethnal  Green. 
''Is  it  the  mad  'ouse  yer  mean  ?  "  was  his  answer. 
"  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  I  asked  an  old 
parson  a  few  weeks  later.  "  Young  man,"  he  said, 
"  nothing  does  any  good  down  here."  "  I  walk 
about  my  parish,"  said  another,  ''and  no  one  knows 
who  I  am." 

1908 

A  familiar-looking  cabbage  floats  in  through  the 
window  of  the  motor  as  it  cautiously  makes  its  way 
down  Bethnal  Green  Road,  showing  that  the  gentle 
humour  of  the  urchins  is  not  crushed,  but  what  a 
moral  and  spiritual  change  ! 

On  the  spot  where  there  lay  a  dead  cat  and  the 
half-brick  that  killed  it  side  by  side,  now  stands  the 
new  Oxford  House  with  its  twenty  residents,  a  centre 
of  social  and  religious  activity.  To  the  Church  of 
the  first  parish  I  walk  through  a  row  of  lanterns  from 
the  vicarage,  held  up  by  the  tamed  and  converted 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Church  is  crammed 
to  overflowing,  almost  as  many  men  as  women.  The 
"  alleluias  "  are  sung  as  if  they  meant  them.  After 
service  in  a  large  adjoining  building,  I  see  the  rooms 
for  boys,  for  girls,  for  men  and  for  women,  where  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  Church  the}^  live  their  social  life. 

In  the  other  parish  1,500  men  are  assembled  on 
another  afternoon  ;  2,000  men  and  women  in  the 
evening.  "  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes,"  said  a  waggish 
working-man,  "  rents  will  go  up  in  this  parish." 

What  has  worked  this  change  ? 

The  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 


THE    NAMELESS    ACTOR 
By  a.  St.  John  Adcock 

YOU'VE  seen  me  act ;  I  know  my  art ; 
I'm  not  afraid  of  any  part. 
I've  played  them  all,  from  knights  and  kings 
To  knaves  and  clowns,   and — other  things  ! 
But  I  am  kept  obscure,  to  please 
The  Wallers   and  the   Beerbohm  Trees, 
And  on  the  posters  of  the  play 
I'm  nothing  but  "  Et  Cetera  !  " 

"  Et   Cetera  !  Et   Cetera  !  " 
I  foot  the  programme  of  the  play  ; 

When   posters   flame 

With  Hicks' s  name 
I'm  "  Peasants,  Monks,  Et  Cetera  !  " 

The  simple  public  will  applaud 
A  Wyndham  or  a  Cyril  Maude 
Who,   en-'/ying  me   (because  they  lack 
My  art),  arrange  me  at  the  back 
And  keep  me  there  unseen,  and  stunt 
My  powers  that  they  may  pose  in  front 
And  see  their  names  upon  the  bill, 
Where  I  am  but  "  Et  Cetera  "  still. 

By  envy  crushed,  I  cannot  rise  ; 

The  papers,  when  they  criticise, 

Ignore  me,  for  they  thus  prefer 

To  gratify  the  manager  ; 

While  Harvey's  named,  with  similar  gents, 

And  boomed  in  the  advertisements 

In  all  their  fulsome  puifs  and  pars, 

I  merely  shine  as  "  Other  Stars !  " 
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Ah,  every  man  who  cons  the  pro.'s 
Will  note  such  jealous  schemes  as  those 
By  which  an  actor  such  as  I 
Is  doomed  unknown  to  act — and  die. 
Though  Alexander  prints  his  name 
And  clothes  himself  in  specious  fame, 
My  light  is  hidden  from  the  day 
Beneath  that  dark  "  Et  Cetera/'' 

"  Et    Cetera  !  Et    Cetera  !  " 
I  foot  the  programme  of  the  plaj^ ; 
While  Bourchier  fills 
The  largest  bills, 
I'm  "  Soldiers,  Mob,  Et  Cetera  !  " 


"REJECTED   ADDRESSES"   AND    THEIR 

AUTHORS 
By  Edmund  A.  Smith 

WHEN  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  mentioned 
to  an  old  journalist  friend,  he  said  :  "  What's 
the  good  in  1909  ?  The  old  gods  are  forgotten." 
I  don't  believe  it,  and  propose  to  show  that  the 
Brothers  Smith  not  only  made  a  literary  reputation, 
but  founded  a  small  school  and  set  up  a  model  which 
has  endured  to  this  day.  To  follow  the  course  of 
events,  let  me  glance  back  just  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  on  February  24th,  1809 — a  Friday  in  Lent — 
that  all  lyondon  was  illuminated  by  the  burning  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  disaster  was  so  complete 
that  a  new  building  occupied  more  than  three  years 
in  reaching  completion.  Then  the  poetic  circles  of 
the  kingdom,  great  and  small,  were  stirred  to  activity 
by  the  offer  of  twenty  guineas  for  an  Address  to  be 
spoken  on  the  opening  night.  How,  after  the  one 
hundred  and  twelve  compositions  sent  in  were  put 
aside,  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  Address,  is  known  to 
everyone  with  any  pretension  to  literary  knowledge. 
All,  however,  are  not  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  "  Rejected  Addresses." 

The  Brothers  James  and  Horace  Smith  did  not 
wish  to  incur  any  liabiUty  or  expense  in  the 
publishing,  and  made  the  round  of  the  London 
Publishers,  beginning  with  John  Murray,  offering 
the  copyright  for  ;j^20.  All  refused  the  offer,  and  it 
was  eventually  published  by  a  small  theatrical 
bookseller,  John  Miller  of  Bow  Street.  Mr.  John 
Murray  years  after  paid  £1^1  for  the  remainder  of 
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the  copyright,  and  within  a  short  time  of  the  first 
pubHcation,  James  and  Horace  Smith  received  ;/^i,ooo 
for  their  half  share.  The  success  of  the  book  was 
instantaneous ;  apparently  the  only  discontented 
persons  were  the  Poets,  who  were  left  out.  Campbell 
even  ventured  a  remonstrance.  It  has  always  been 
a  great  favourite  in  America,  where  many  editions 
have  been  published,  and  more  than  thirty  editions 
have  been  published  in  this  country.  The  brothers 
had  had  for  many  years  a  close  acquaintance  with 
literary  and  theatrical  circles,  but  they  now  obtained 
welcome  in  the  West  End  salons  of  the  literary  ladies 
— Lady  Cork,  I^ady  Jersey,  Lady  Salisbury,  &c. 
They  were  even  admitted  into  the  sacred  circle  of 
Almack's.  James  indeed  became  from  that  time  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  man  about  tow^n  and 
a  diner-out.  His  handsome  presence,  his  geniality, 
and  his  ability  made  him  both  a  welcome  and  desired 
guest ;  and,  although  his  profession,  which  he  never 
neglected,  made  great  demands  on  his  time,  his 
literary  labours,  though  less  than  his  brother's,  were 
greater  than  would  be  supposed  possible.  He 
contributed  frequently  to  the  Magazines,  and  wrote 
most  of  the  entertainments  of  Charles  Matthews 
the  elder.  Horace  was,  however,  the  more  con- 
siderable author  of  the  two,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  The  brothers,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  neither  of  them  authors  by  profession  ;  literature 
was  not  to  them  a  crutch  but  merely  a  comfortable 
Vv^alking  stick.  They  came  of  a  good  middle-class 
stock,  both  being  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells.  Their  father  was  a  man  of  strong  literary 
tastes,  a  City  solicitor,  who,  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  Assistant  vSolicitor 
to  the  Ordnance,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  James.  The  second  son,  Horace,  served 
due  probation  as  a  clerk,  was  a  successful  merchant 
in  the  City,  and  retired  in  18 12  from  the  firm  which 
he  had  founded.      In  that  year  he  became  a  member 
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of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  finally  retired  with  what 
in  those  days  was  considered  an  ample  fortune.  As 
boys,  James  and  Horace  lived  at  home  in  Basinghall 
Street,  where  they  had  a  good  garden  extending  to 
Coleman  Street,  and  next  to  Girdlers'  Hall.  I^ater 
Horace  had  offices  in  Shorter' s  Court,  Throgmorton 
Street,  residing  with  his  brother  in  Austin  Friars, 
about  the  time  when  Thomas  Hood,  born  in  the 
Poultry,  went  to  a  small  school  in  Austin  Friars. 
Some  time  after  Horace  Smith  took  a  house  at 
Kensington.  He  dwells  on  its  rural  surroundings, 
and  gives  as  a  great  recommendation  the  fact  that 
one  could  take  a  hackney  coach  into  the  City  for 
4s.  6d.  On  his  final  retirement  from  business  he 
took  a  house  at  Brighton,  where  his  father  and  his 
family  visited  him  at  a  cost  of  over  ^^20  for  the 
journey. 

During  the  residence  of  Horace  Smith  at 
Brighton,  ■  then  glorying  in  the  new  PaviHon,  and 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  he  formed  among 
many  friendships,  one  with  Thackeray,  who  wrote 
thus  of  him  :  "  That  good,  serene  old  man  who  went 
out  of  the  world  in  charity  with  all  in  it,  having 
shown  through  his  life  quite  a  delightful  love  of 
God's  works  and  creatures."  Horace  in  earlier  years 
was  a  valued  friend,  adviser,  and,  I  may  say,  banker 
to  Shelley,  and  had  already  started  with  his  family 
to  join  the  Poet  at  Leghorn  in  1822,  when  the  news 
of  Shelley's  death  reached  him  in  Paris.  Shelley 
wrote  of  him  quaintly :  "  Strange  that  the  only 
truly  generous  person  I  ever  knew  who  had  money 
to  be  generous  with  should  be  a  stockbroker.  And 
he  writes  poetry  too — he  writes  poetry  and  pastoral 
dramas — and  yet  he  knows  how  to  make  money, 
and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous."  To  have 
gained  two  such  tributes  from  two  such  men  may 
well  be  a  fitting  epitaph  for  Horace  Smith. 

"  Rejected  Addresses,"  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  foimded  a  small  school  and  set  up  a  model 
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for  future  parodists.  Let  me  try  to  recall  some  of 
the  best  and  point  to  others.  No  one,  it  must  be 
remembered,  can  possibly  be  a  good  parodist  unless 
he  has  in  himself  great  literary  facility,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  a  perfect  understanding  of,  I  might 
almost  say,  sympathy  with,  his  author,  which  means 
no  small  equipment.  The  great  majority  of  parodists 
have  been  successful  writers  in  other  and  far 
removed  forms  of  literature.  Thackeray  wrote  those 
matchless  parodies  "  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands," 
published  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  Punch.  A  few 
years  later  the  Staff  (a  very  brilliant  one)  ol 
"  The  Puppet  Show,"  a  publication  started  as  a 
rival  to  Punch  and  long  since  forgotten,  wrote  a 
collection  of  parodies  of  authors  of  that  day,  both 
poets  and  prose  writers,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Puppet  Showman's  Album."  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  writer  or  writers,  as  my  copy  is  a 
first  edition,  and  gives  no  indication.  The  next 
collection  of  which  I  have  any  note,  published  in 
the  fifties,  was  written  by  Robert  Brough  and 
Edmund  Yates  ;  and  is  almost  as  excellent  as  its 
forerunners.  Later  there  came  "  The  Condensed 
Novels "  of  Bret  Harte,  "  The  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club,"  originally  published  in  "  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  edited,  or  chiefly  written  by  Bayard 
Taylor.  And  since  these  we  have  had  some  by 
Quiller  Couch,  a  quite  remarkable  collection  by 
Swinburne,  who  parodied  himself  with  great 
adroitness,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  the  Editor  of  Punch,  who  is 
certainly  the  finest  living  Parodist. 


IS    COMPULSORY    SERVICE    COMING? 

By  Coulson  Kernahan 
{Author  of  "An  Author  in  the  Territorials .'') 

THE  invasion  of  England  is,  we  all  admit,  not 
likely,  but  it  is  at  least  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  else  why  spend  money  in  providing 
Territorials  to  defend  the  countr>^  in  that  very 
emergency !  Let  us  at  least  be  logical.  Either 
invasion  is  possible  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  then 
let  us  summarily  disband  a  Force  which  can  never 
be  wanted,  and  spend  our  energies  and  our  money 
instead  in  strengthening  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Navy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  invasion  be  even 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  then  is  that  pos- 
sibility of  such  stupendous  import  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation  that  to  be  content  to  remain 
unprepared  would  be  little  short  of  national  insanity, 
if  indeed  not  of  national  suicide. 

The  folk  who  close  their  ears  and  refuse  to 
consider  compulsory  service  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatever  are  within  appreciable  distance  of  their 
last  trench.  The  Territorial  Army  Scheme  may 
be  described  as  a  magnificent  sortie,  almost  as 
a  "  forlorn  hope,"  from  the  camp  over  which  their 
flag  somewhat  limply  flutters.  The  issue  of  that 
sortie  is  not  yet.  Much  depends  on  the  attitude 
of  other  Powers  to  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  fact 
whether  the  masterly  statecraft  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  succeed  in  his  campaign  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  It  is  possible,  if  King  Edward 
succeed,  and  if    Mr.   Haldane's  scheme  meet  with  a 
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fair  measure  of  deserved  success,  that  the  daring 
of  the  sortie,  the  courage  and  the  ability  with  which 
it  is  conceived,  may  indefinitely  postpone  the  coming 
of  some  sort  of  compulsory  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  fateful  European  crises  occur — above  all  if  war 
threaten  or  actually  arise — the  public  will,  perhaps 
too  late  in  the  day,  be  compelled  to  realise  that  the 
Territorial  Army  Scheme  was  nothing  more  than  a 
masterly  planned  makeshift  for  that  for  which  the 
safety  of  the  nation  so  immediately  and  so  impe- 
riously calls  :  I  mean,  of  course,  compulsory  service 
in  a  form  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  England. 

When  I  say,  then,  that  I  hail  Mr.  Haldane's 
Scheme  as  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  military 
evolution  out  of  which  a  form  of  compulsory  service 
will  eventually  come,  I  must  not  be  taken  as  implying 
that  Mr.  Haldane  has  any  such  thought  in  his  mind 
or  has  any  ulterior  motive  other  than  to  make 
efficient  our  National  Defence.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
conscription  on  Continental  lines  would  at  present 
be  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  English  people. 
Rightly  or  wrongly — I  offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
point — they  do  not  realise  any  immediate  necessity 
for  a  measure  which  they  fear  would  be  injurious 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and 
even  more  injurious  in  their  estimation  to  the  career 
and  prosperity  of  the  individual.  In  the  inevitable 
marching  of  nations  towards  conscription  England 
has  until  lately  stood  "At  the  Halt."  The  Ter- 
ritorial Army  Scheme  means  perhaps  no  more  than 
the  giving  of  the  order  to  "  Mark  Time,"  but  sooner 
or  later,  perhaps,  under  another  Commander  than 
Mr.  Haldane,  the  command  "  Forward !  "  will 
inevitably  follow.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Haldane's 
Scheme  will  contribute  to  that  end  will,  I  anticipate, 
be  somewhat  in  this  wise. 

If  an  army  of  civilians  is  to  be  transformed 
into     so     efficient     a     fighting    force    as    the    Great 
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Territorial  Army  of  Mr.  Haldane's  magnificent 
scheme,  I  see  no  possibility  of  relaxing  the  more 
strenuous  conditions  of  service:  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  the  necessity  for  extending,  rather  than 
for  lessening  the  time  devoted  to  Drill,  Camp, 
Marksmanship,  and  Training,  will  be  admitted  by 
every  sane  man  who  realises  that,  against ,  the 
invading  forces  of  a  great  military  power,  a 
Battalion  of  trained  troops  would  be  a  more 
valuable  fighting  asset  than  a  whole  Brigade  of 
imperfectly  trained  Volunteers.  I  believe  that 
realising  all  this,  the  Government  of  the  day,  backed, 
let  us  hope,  by  a  nation  which  is  surely  if  slowly 
awakening  to  the  pregnancy  and  the  import  of  the 
needs  of  National  Defence,  will  take  steps  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Territorial  Army  ;  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  enthusiastic  Terri- 
torials .  will  find  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
their  employment,  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
greater  call  made  upon  their  time,  and  so  will  be 
compelled  to  resign.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  so.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
the  country  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  that  employers 
will  be  sufficiently  patriotic  not  only  to  afford 
Territorials  in  their  employ  every  facility  for  attending 
drill,  camp,  and  training,  but  will  do  what  they  can 
to  encourage  Volunteering,  and  to  put  a  premium 
upon  lack  of  patriotism  by  letting  it  be  known  that 
— other  things  being  equal — the  fact  of  a  man  being 
a  Territorial  shall  count  in  his  favour  in  the  matter 
of  promotion  in  business  or  in  the  filling  up  of  vacant 
posts.  An  employer  is  more  likely,  I  submit,  to  get 
good  and  faithful  service  from  a  young  fellow  who 
has  reahsed  and  undertaken  his  responsibility  as  a 
citizen,  and  has  learned  the  lessons  of  manhood, 
discipline  and  obedience,  which  are  taught  in.  the 
service,  than  from  the  loafer  who  spends  his  leisure 
in  looking  on  at  football  matches  or  in  street-strolling 
or  in  the  public  house. 
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I  sincerely  hope  as  I  say  that  it  may  be  so,  but 
hoping  will  not  affect  the  issue,  and,  knowing  as  I  do 
how  insatiably  greedy,  unpatriotic  and  indifferent  to 
everything  except  that  which  affects  their  pockets 
are  some  employers,  I  believe  that  a  considerable 
proportion  will  prove  obdurate  and  that  many  ardent 
civilian  soldiers,  fearing  for  their  wives  and  families' 
sake  to  lose  their  situations,  will  be  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  Territorial  Army.  These  men  will 
not  unnaturally  ventilate  their  grievance  at  having 
to  give  up  the  civilian  soldiering  which  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  interests  and  hobbies  of  their  somewhat 
uneventful  lives.  Partly  because  of  the  public 
airing  of  their  grievance,  partly  also  because  of 
disappointment  at  the  diminution  in  numbers  and 
the  falling  off  in  recruiting,  and  even  more  because 
the  crying  needs  of  National  Defence  will  every  year 
become  more  and  more  apparent,  the  Government  of 
the  day  will  feel  called  upon  to  act.  Legislation  of 
some  sort  will  follow ;  legislation,  perhaps,  which  will 
compel  employers  to  afford  Territorials  in  their  employ 
the  necessary  facilities  for  making  themselves  efficient. 
The  employers  will  retort  by  refusing  to  take  any 
Territorials  into  their  service,  and  once  again  the 
law  will  step  in,  this  time,  perhaps,  to  make  Volun- 
teering— which  vvdll  then  be  Volunteering  no  longer — 
compulsory.  That  day,  if  I  live  to  see  it,  I  shall 
hail  with  gladness.  The  present  condition  of  things 
is  so  palpably  unfair  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  every  able-bodied  man  of 
a  prescribed  age  outside  the  Territorial  or  Regular 
Army.  We  mulct  the  patriotic  Territorialist  of  his 
time,  and,  if  he  be  an  officer,  of  some  of  his  money, 
merely  because  he  is  man  enough  to  perform  the 
bounden  duty  which  the  unpatriotic  are  permitted 
to  shirk,  while  sharing  equally  in  the  benefit  and  the 
security  of  National  Defence.  If  every  able-bodied 
man  were  compelled  to  make  himself  efficient  to 
defend    his   country   there  would  be  no   injustice  to 
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the  individual.  Moreover,  a  step  of  paramount 
importance  would  have  been  taken  towards  safe- 
guarding England  against  invasion,  and  that  without 
appreciably  dislocating  the  joints  in  the  huge  Trade 
machine,  upon  the  equable  working  of  which  depends 
so  much  of  our  National  prosperity. 

With  such  an  army — the  whole  able-bodied 
population  of  this  country  to  fall  back  upon  in 
her  hour  of  necessity — England's  foes  would  think 
twice  before  venturing  to  flout  the  will  of  her  people, 
to  molest  her  interests  abroad,  or  ever  successfully 
to  accomplish  her  invasion. 


MAIDENHOOD:     A    TUBE    SKETCH 


By  A.  6'.  Boyd. 
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THE   BANK  OF  SHADOWvS 
By   Arthur   Morrison 

THERE  can  be  no  more  widely  spread  delusion 
than  that  a  man  can  believe  his  own  eyes. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a 
delusion  can  have  survived  a  single  year's  experience 
of  a  single  human  life  ;  for  every  man's  eyes — except 
a  blind  man's — must  deceive  him  at  least  a  score  of 
times  in  the  period. 

I  learned  the  lesson  long  ago  by  aid  of  my  own 
eyes  ;  and  it  was  a  fault  of  those  same  eyes  that 
brought  me  the  story  I  am  here  to  tell  again.  It  was 
in  the  best  daj^s  of  my  Essex  memories,  when  I  was 
so  very  young  a  man  that  many  people  called  me  a 
boy.  I  was  walking  by  night  on  a  road  I  had 
traversed  a  hundred  times  before  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night,  so  that  I  knew  almost  every  bush 
in  the  hedges.  There  was  a  crowded  sky  of  hurrying 
cloud,  which  never  wholly  blackened  the  country 
about  me,  and  sometimes,  for  a  space  of  seconds,  let 
through  a  ray  of  clear  moonlight  that  flung  my  shadow 
sharp  on  the  road  before  me,  and  lit  the  meadows 
deadly  pale  as  far  as  I  could  see.  For  all  the  hastening 
of  the  clouds  above  it  was  not  a  windy  night  in  the 
lower  air,  and  there  was  no  more  than  a  whisper 
among  the  trees  as  I  passed  the  group  of  elms  that 
stood  in  the  hedge  eighty  yards  before  you  reach 
the  four-wont  way.  It  is  just  beyond  these  elms 
that  the  country  so  falls  away  on  the  right  that  you 
can  see  the  sea  without  interruption  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  road  ;  and  the  widest  view  of  the 
v^ater   is   that   from   the   four-wont   wa}^   where  the 
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cross-road  drops  steep  toward  the  village  by  the 
shore. 

I  am  reminded  here  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  that  a  four-wont  way  in  Essex  is  nothing 
but  the  meeting-place  of  crossroads.  To  me  the 
phrase  is  so  familiar  that  I  am  disposed  to  apologise 
for  the  explanation,  since  it  may  be  superfluous ; 
though  at  the  moment  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
heard  the  words  in  any  other  county. 

By  involuntary  habit  I  turned  my  head  as  I 
came  to  the  spot  where  by  day  the  sea  is  first  visible, 
though  now  I  rather  remembered  than  saw  it.  But 
a  distant  Hght  or  two  in  the  far  dark  and  a  wisp 
of  mist  over  the  marsh  below  mapped  the  familiar 
view  clearly  enough.  So  I  reached  the  four-wont 
way  at  a  moment  of  moderate  brightness,  and  saw,  as 
I  thought,  a  man  lying  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside. 

By  reason  of  the  fall  of  the  hill  there  were  banks 
by  the  two  corners  to  my  left,  but  none  by  those 
on  the  right,  and  it  was  on  the  bank  before  me,  on 
the  side  that  bordered  the  crossroad,  that  the  form 
appeared  to  lie.  Drunk  and  asleep,  was  my  first 
fancy ;  but  I  looked  again,  and  the  dark  figure 
seemed  to  lie  with  a  limpness  that  was  more  than 
that  of  sleep.  Was  the  man  ill — or  dead  ?  I  checked 
my  walk,  and  went  across  ;  but  as  I  bent  over  the 
grass  and  weeds  that  grew  on  the  bank  the  figure 
lost  shape,  and  was  nothing  but  a  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  fell  into  the  natural  forms  of  shadows 
on  the  broken  ground  among  the  grass  and  weeds. 

Clearly  there  was  nothing  there.  I  had  been 
deceived  by  the  chance  form  of  shadows  on  the  bank. 
And  yet  the  impression  had  been  so  real  and  so 
certain  that  even  now  I  could  not  refrain  from 
feeling  about  the  bank  with  my  hands.  They  came 
on  the  rough,  dry  groimd,  the  grass  and  the  weeds, 
and  nothing  else. 

Yet  one  is  by  nature  slow  to  discredit  one's  own 
eyes,   even  when  the  illusion  is  proved.     So  now  I 
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had  the  curiosity  to  walk  backward  till  I  readied 
again  the  spot  where  first  I  had  paused  in  my  walk. 
The  shadows  still  lay  along  the  bank,  but  whether 
from  the  changed  light  through  the  clouds  that 
scurried  overhead,  or  because  actual  examination 
had  enabled  me  to  correct  my  sight,  I  could  see  no 
human  form  now.  Once  more  I  went  toward  the 
bank,  this  time  ver>"  slowly,  watching  for  any  change 
in  the  shadows  that  might  suggest,  however  remotely, 
the  shape  that  had  deceived  me.  But  still  I  saw 
nothing  ;  nothing  but  the  broken  shade  among  the 
grass  and  weeds.  I  even  put  out  my  hand  again, 
and  felt  the  rough  earth. 

I  turned  back  now  more  carelessly  into  the  road, 
fully  convinced  of  my  error,  but  still  with  a  side- 
long step  and  a  parting  glance  at  the  bank  as  I 
went.  And  as  I  did  it  I  saw  the  dark  form  again, 
but  in  another  place. 

This  time  it  was  on  the  other  face  of  the  same 
bank — round  the  corner,  as  it  were,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  road  I  was  to  pass  along,  though  no  more 
than  a  few  feet  from  where  I  had  already  seen  it. 
I  stood  still  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  There  was  no 
mistaking  it  now,  at  any  rate.  Exactly  the  same 
dark  form,  apparently  as  solid  as  anything  about 
me,  lying  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  at  full 
length,  with  the  head,  which  seemed  as  black  as  the 
rest,  drooping  slackly. 

I  took  a  good,  deliberate  look,  and  walked 
slowly  toward  it,  watching  for  the  moment  when  it 
should  resolve  itself  into  ordinary  shadow,  as  I  had 
seen  it  do  before.  It  held  its  shape  and  its  apparent 
substance  till  I  stood  over  it,  and  then  for  the  second 
time  as  I  put  out  my  hand  I  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  before  me  but  the  shadows  one  would 
expect  to  see  on  the  bank. 

I  had  an  odd  feeling  of  chilliness,  and  from  that 
moment  to  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide 
whether    the    chilliness    preceded    or    followed    the 
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sudden  remembrance  that  a  gibbet  had  stood  at 
this  comer  in  old  times.  At  any  rate  I  lingered  no 
longer,  but,  after  a  quick  look  about  me,  went  on 
my  way  ;  constraining  myself,  in  the  vain  pride  of 
youth,  to  walk  with  a  regular  step  at  a  slower 
pace  than  I  had  been  making,  and  resisting  an 
almost  overpowering  impulse  to  glance  over  my 
shoulder. 

In  a  hundred  yards  I  began  to  be  angry  with 
myself  for  taking  so  much  thought  of  an  absurd 
error  of  vision,  and  especially  for  so  illogical  a 
recollection  of  the  gibbet,  which  could  have  no 
possible  connection  with  the  faults  of  my  eyes. 
But  no  logic  will  check  a  train  of  thought ;  and 
I  went  on  remembering  all  I  knew  about  the  gibbet 
for  the  remaining  two  miles  of  my  walk. 

It  was  not  a  vast  deal  that  I  remembered  after 
all.  I  had  seen  and  handled  a  treasured  Httle  bag 
of  chips  cut  from  the  post  fifty  years  before  I  was 
bom,  and  vastly  esteemed  for  wear  as  a  remedy 
for  ague.  I  had  heard  old  men  tell  of  the  men 
hanged  there  in  chains,  visible  to  passing  ships  at 
sea,  about  the  3'-ear  of  Waterloo  and  before  it ;  and 
I  once  had  the  curiosity  to  fasten  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  so  that  I  might  readily 
pick  out  the  spot  when  I  rowed  out  in  a  boat.  I 
found  it  a  clearly  noticeable  spot  on  the  skyline, 
where  the  figure  of  a  dangHng  man  must  have  caught 
the  eye  at  once. 

At  this  moment  I  cannot  recall  why  I  mentioned 
my  Httle  optical  illusion  to  Roboshobery  Dove  next 
morning,  unless  I  made  it  one  of  my  arguments 
against  some  of  the  old  fellow's  ancient  beliefs. 
But  mention  it  I  did,  sitting  at  his  cottage  door 
under  the  shade  of  his  best  plum-tree  ;  told  him 
the  whole  transaction,  in  fact. 

Roboshobery,  who  was  knocking  out  his  pipe 
against  the  socket  of  his  wooden  leg,  paused  and 
stared. 
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"  All  black,  you  say  ?  "  he  queried.  "  An'  laid 
out  straight  like  someone  might  ha'  putt  him 
there  ?  " 

*'  Why,  yes,  so  it  seemed  ;  but  then,  as  I  was 
saying " 

"  Head  hangin'  all  aside  ?  " 

*'  Yes — what  seemed  the  head.  I  might  have 
guessed  it  fancy,  from  that,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it — it  was  so  unnatural." 

The  old  man  never  took  his  eyes  from  mine. 
"  You've  seen  Derifal,"  he  said. 

"  Derifal  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,  you've  seen  Derifal,  an'  not  the  first, 
either.  Though  'tis  nigh  ten  year  since  I  heard  of 
it  last,  that  not  bein'  a  road  much  used  o'  nights. 
'Twere  Derifal." 

"  And  who  is  Derifal  ?  " 

"  What  he  be  now  you  may  make  your  guess, 
sir,"  Dove  answered  deliberately,  giving  his  atten- 
tion once  more  to  his  pipe.  "  Once  he  were  a  man, 
an'  he  hung  in  chains  on  the  gibbet  at  that  there 
corner." 

"  But  Derifal  ?  I  never  heard  the  name  before. 
I  have  heard  of  Cavell,  and  Munt,  and  Apprice, 
that  Prentice  remembers — the  last  that  hung  there  ; 
but  never  of  Derifal." 

"  Cavell,  an'  Munt,  an'  Apprice — I  saw  'em  all 
myself  when  I  were  a  boy.  But  Derifal  were  before 
that,  long  ;  an'  the  last  man  that  saw  him  hangin' 
died  fifty  year  ago.  I'll  tell  'ee,  sir.  'Tis  a  true 
proper  tale  for  wilful  youth." 

Roboshobery  filled  his  pipe  from  the  steel  box 
engraved  with  a  frigate  in  full  sail,  and  I  saw  in  his 
eye  the  quaint  twinkle  that  ever  accompanied  a 
rebuke  to  a  junior.  He  smoked  a  few  puffs  in 
silence,  and  then  began  his  tale  : 

"  It  were  fair  to  count  that  Derifal  had  a  father, 
like  most  on  us,  but  none  hereabout  ever  heard  tell 
on   him.     His   mother   dropped   into   the   place   out 
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o'  nowhere,  so  to  say,  in  a  po'-chay,  nobody  but  her 
and  her  boy,  about  six  year  old  or  so,  then.  D'ye 
know  the  waste  corner  in  the  lane  by  t'  oad  common, 
leadin'  to  Beggar's  Bush — the  place  where  so  much 
wallflower  and  snapdragon  grows  wild  ?  " 

The  place  was  very  noticeable  to  anybody  passing 
the  lane,  and  here  and  there  the  footings  of  old  walls 
were  still  visible,  showing  it  to  be  the  site  of  a 
vanished  cottage. 

"  Well,"  the  old  man  proceeded,  when  I  had 
answered  him,  "  they  lived  in  a  cottage  that  stood 
there.  There  w^ere  some  sort  o'  walls  to  it  when 
I  were  a  boy,  though  no  roof  ;  but  the  bricks  were 
hiked  off  a  few  at  a  time,  till  'twere  as  you  see  it 
now.  But  that  makes  nothen',  here  or  there.  The 
cottage  were  bought  an'  the  furnitude  put  in  by  the 
lawyer  at  Rochford,  by  orders  from  another  lawyer 
in  London ;  an'  nobody  knew  where  the  orders 
come  from  to  begin  with.  But  when  all  were  ready, 
down  comes  Mrs.  Derifal  an'  the  boy,  an'  here  they 
lived  the  rest  o'  their  lives. 

"  Rather  a  gentry  sort  o'  person,  'twould  seem, 
were  this  Mrs.  Derifal ;  an',  keepin'  to  herself,  there 
were  tales  a-plenty  about — some  I  heard  myself 
many's  a  year  after  she  were  dust  and  bones.  But 
not  a  soul  knew  anything  certain  till  the  boy  growed 
up,  an'  then  they  knew  bad  things  of  him.  'Twere 
as  you  might  expect.  He  never  went  to  school — 
his  mother  teached  him,  or  wanted  ;  but  he  learnt 
little  that  he  hadn't  a  mind  to.  She  were  all  for 
him,  body  an'  soul,  an'  he  growed  up  to  prove  her 
folly.  She  drew  money  quarterly  through  the  lawyers, 
an'  spent  it  all  on  the  boy  ;  an'  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  do  it,  he  spent  it  himself. 

"  There  were  little  o'  the  genelman  about  he, 
whatever  his  father  may  or  may  not  ha'  been.  He 
couldn't  find  company  low  enough  hereabouts  ;  an' 
that  'ud  sotmd  strange  enough  to  you  if  you  knew 
these  parts  as  I've  known  'em.     He  was  away  days 
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together,  an'  'twavS  said  his  mother  never  slept  those 
times,  but  sat  watchin'.  An'  Hke  as  not,  when  his 
humour  was  bad,  he'd  knock  her  down  for  it.  He 
took  her  money  as  soon  as  she  got  it,  every  farden  ; 
an'  what  she  Hved  on  nobody  could  guess.  She, 
that  had  been  as  neat  an'  lady-lookin'  a  woman  as 
you  might  find  in  Essex,  turned  into  a  poor  oad 
trollops  with  half  a  gownd  to  cover  her,  an'  eyes 
blistered  red  with  cryin'  when  they  wasn't  black  with 
beatin'.  But  with  it  all  she  wouldn't  hear  a  word 
against  him,  an'  tried  to  make  believe  to  be  the  best- 
fortuned  mother  in  the  parish.  She  bought  him  out 
o'  trouble  with  selling  the  furnitude  an'  he  turned 
on  her  for  her  ill-kep'  house.  She  would  take  him  by 
the  hem  of  his  coat,  an'  pray  him.  to  come  back  home, 
till  he  drove  her  away  ;  an'  she'd  find  him  drunk 
in  a  ditch  an'  sit  by  him  all  night  till  she  could  take 
him  home  with  her. 

"  They  lived  like  that  for  long  enough  to  set 
such  tales  about  those  parts  as  I  might  go  on  tellin' 
you  for  an  hour,  an'  all  tales  o'  the  same  sort.  We've 
had  our  share  o'  bad  'uns  hereabout ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  the  like  of  Derifal — not  a  man  that  'ud  so 
behave  to  his  own  mother,  that  is.  His  name  was 
a  sort  o'  common  sayin'  in  my  time,  though  he 
hanged  at  the  four- wont  way  'fore  I  was  born,  as 
I've  said. 

"  The  time  came  when  all  he  could  get  from 
his  mother  wasn't  enough  for  Derifal,  an'  he  tried 
other  ways.  He  were  never  taken  for  it ;  but  I've 
heard  he  went  with  some  others  a-robbin'  on  the 
road.  An'  at  last  it  came  that  he  an'  two  more 
had  a  plan  that  nobody  ever  learned  the  rights  of, 
though  'tis  to  be  guessed  it  were  breaking  into  a 
house.  His  mother  got  some  notion  of  it,  though, 
an'  tried  to  keep  him  back.     Much  good  that  was. 

"  It  seems  she  followed  him  unbeknown  as  he 
went  out  at  night,  an'  over  by  Dawes  Heath  he  met 
his  two  pals.     Whether  or  not  she  heard  anything 
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they  said,  I  can't  tell  'ee  ;  but  saitain  it  is  she  ran 
an'  catched  him  about  with  her  arms,  pleadin'  an' 
prayin'  he  wouldn't  go.  '  Danny,  my  boy,  ye'll 
never  go  !  Don't  listen  to  'em,  Danny  !  'Tis  3^our 
life,  my  boy  !  You  sha'n't  go  while  I  can  hold  'ee, 
my  Danny  !  ' 

"  He  threatened  her,  an'  she  held  him  the 
tighter  and  begged  the  harder.  He  beat  her  with 
his  shut  fist,  an'  she  hung  tight  to  save  him.  He 
couldn't  break  her  hold,  and  he  maddened  an' 
cursed,  an'  beat  her  down  by  the  head  with  an  iron 
bar  from  his  pocket.  She  let  go  then,  and  dropped, 
dyin'  ! 

"  Derifal's  mates  were  hainish  low  enough  ;  but 
this  was  beyond  'em.  They  went  King's  evidence, 
an'  Derifal  were  hanged  on  Dawes  Heath,  with  half 
Essex  tryin'  to  pull  him  out  o'  the  cart  an'  limb  him. 
An'  at  the  end  of  the  hour  he  were  taken  down  and 
hung  in  chains  there  at  the  four-wont  way. 

''  Now  a  man  hung  in  chains  was  padlocked,  as 
you  may  have  heard,  an'  Derifal  was  padlocked  in 
the  reg'lar  way.  But  the  next  mornin'  the  chains 
hung  empty,  an'  the  corpse  was  lying  on  the  bank, 
put  out  straight  an'  decent  like  it  were  in  a  coffin, 

barring  that  the  head Well,  3^ou  remember  about 

the  head  yourself.  So  they  sent  a  man  off  a-hossback 
to  Chelmsford,  an'  before  night  Derifal  were  up  in  the 
chains  again  with  a  new  padlock,  it  bein'  guessed 
that  somebody  had  a  key  to  fit  the  other.  But  that 
weren't  enough  ;  for  next  morning  they  found  Derifal 
laid  out  the  same  again  on  the  bank,  at  the  other 
side  o'  the  post  !  An'  the  padlock  were  tight  as 
ever  ! 

"  They  did  it  again,  an'  the  sheriff  set  a  secret 
watch.  But  in  the  night  the  two  watchmen  came 
down  runnin',  half  dead  o'  fright.  They'd  watched 
a  bit,  and  seen  nothen'  ;  an'  then  they  sat  to  take 
a  rest  behind  the  hedge,  countin'  they  could  hear  if 
anybody  came  a-nigh.    They'd  sat  a  while,  an'  maybe 
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dozed  a  bit,  when  the}^  heard  a  most  piteous  noise 
of  cryin'  and  sobbin' — not  screams  nor  Hke  that,  but 
just  quiet,  bitter  cr>dn'.  So  they  upped  and  peeped 
over  the  hedge,  an'  there  were  Derifal,  laid  out 
straight  an'  black  on  the  bank  again,  an'  a  gashl}'- 
thin,  pale  woman  over  him,  cryin'  as  they'd  never 
dreamed,  an'  with  her  hands  to  his  head,  like  as  she'd 
knelt  many  a  night  with  him  drunk  by  the  wa3^side. 
An'  with  that  they  runned. 

"  In  the  morning  they  carried  the  body  away 
from  the  bank,  an'  it  never  went  back.  How  'twas 
done  I  don't  know,  but  after  a  time  there  came  an 
order — 'twas  said  from  the  King  himself — that 
Derifal  should  be  buried.  So  buried  he  was  ;  an' 
with  that  'tis  to  be  guessed  his  mother  got  her  rest 
at  last,  for  I  never  heard  she  were  seen  again.  You 
saw  no  white  woman,  sir,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;    and  as  for  the " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  'tis  as  I  said  ;  she's  at  rest.  But 
I  can  show  you  two  men  alive  now  that  have  seen 
the  black  man,  besides  yourself." 


"TEARLESS    TEARS" 

(AaKpv     dSaKpva :     Euripides) 

By  Kaufmann  Spiers 

I 

IF  a  hand  as  white  as  thine 
In  the  coming  years  be  placed, 
In  one  strong  hand  of  mine 
Of  older  touch  effaced  ; 

II 

If  a  flower  should  grow  as  fair 
As  the  flower  I  gave  to  thee. 

If  a  cheek  so  free  from  care 
Its  looking-glass  should  be ; 

III 

If  a  name  I  once  held  dear 
Be  supplanted  on  the  lips, 

When  the  night  is  drawing  near 
And  the  idle  mill-wheel  drips  : 

IV 

This  sacrilege,  at  least,  forbear 
O  future,  faithless  years. 

An  old  love's  memory  to  impair 
Or  slight  its  cost  of  tears. 


Dy   II',  y/iii/h  7\'i/d/u.so:i 

CUPID    AT    BAY 

CUI'in  (replying  to  iiiili!  irhiike  from  elderly  victim)  :    "  GARX  !     I  AIN'T  BEE;J  SHOOTING 
ARKERS  AT   YEK.    ITS    YER    BLOOMING    CONSCIENCE   PRICKING   YER!" 
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OUR   FRIEND   THE   CAT 

By  WaIvTer  Jerrold 

"  COME  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig,  some 
O  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat,"  are  the 
famous  words  which  Shakespeare  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Shylock — and  I  am  always  glad  to  think  that  he 
did  not  write  himself  down  among  the  number  (does  he 
not  vSpeak  of  the  harmless,  necessary  cat  ?)  though 
he  might  have  gone  further  and  written  himself 
a  true  friend  of  the  inscrutable  feline.  Many  are 
the  people  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  dog, 
have  insisted  upon  his  common  qualities  of  faithfulness 
and  obedience,  his  intelligence — because  forsooth  he 
will  submit  to  the  indignity  of  sitting  up  in  an  idiotic 
posture  with  a  lump  of  sugar  balanced  on  his  nose,  to 
the  end  that  at  the  word  of  consent  the  lump  of 
sugar  may  pass  from  nose  to  mouth  !  He  is  intelligent 
because  he  will  consent  to  submit  his  intelligence  to 
the  dictates  of  ours.  A  fico  for  such  intelligence  !  It 
is  not  to  compare  with  that  of  the  cat,  who  gets  what 
she  wants  and  maintains  her  independence.  Finely 
has  Mr.  Kipling  shown  this  in  his  story  of  "  The 
Cat  that  Walked."  There  may  be  readers  who  regard 
that  cat  of  that  fable  as  a  poor,  foolish  creature — it 
may  be  safely  wagered  that  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  do 
so.  No,  he  recognised  the  true  greatness  of  the 
animal  who  will  only  be  our  friend  on  its  own  terms, 
who  does  not  accept  bribes  like  the  dog,  but  takes 
tribute  rather  as  from  inferiors,  takes  tribute  and  is 
friendly  only  if  it  think  fit. 

William  Hogarth  has  left  us  his  portrait  along 
with  that  of  his  dog.     A  man  is  knov^n  by  his  friends, 
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says  proverbial  wisdom,  and  this  might  show  him 
currish,  but  so  we  do  not  read  it ;  no,  we  see  nothing 
but  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  perpetuate 
also  the  portrait  of  a  faithful  canine  retainer.  We 
would  rather  have  with  our  portrait  that  of  a  cat,  that 
it  might  so  suggest  the  independence  of  our  spirit, 
our  self-sufhcingness,  our  egoism  if  you  ^^dll.  Thy 
portrait  Geraldine — thou  all-wise  cat,  kittened  in  the 
home  of  all-recorded  wisdom  in  Bloomsbury ;  or 
thine  Chittabob  ;  or  thine  Kola,  black  and  long-haired 
as  Shagpat  the  son  of  Shoolpi  the  son  of  Shullum  ! 
With  such  a  canvas-companion  any  portrait  would 
be  distinguished.  We  would  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood as  under-valuing  the  dog.  He  is  a  sufficiently 
amiable  beast.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  he  was  not 
bom  a  cat. 

We  Hke  the  dog  well  enough — he  has  points — 
but  our  greater  Hking  for  the  cat  betrays  us  into  the 
use  of  language  which  might  lead  our  readers  into 
a  belief  that  we  had  an  active  antipathy  towards  her 
canine  competitor.  We  use  the  word,  but  really  it 
IS  not  a  suitable  one.  Let  us  watch  them  with  what 
impartiality  we  may  on  this  wintry  afternoon.  The 
wind  is  howling  without.  Within  all  is  snug  and 
pleasant.  On  the  hearthrug  are  a  representative 
couple  of  competitors.  We  have  chosen  a  lucky 
moment — for  see,  they  sit  in  similar  attitudes  upon 
their  haunches  gazing  directly  into  the  blazing  coals  : 
Felis  quiet  and  imperturbable,  inscrutable  as  the 
Sphinx  ;  Canis  fidgeting  and  turning  at  our  every 
movement,  as  though  his  very  existence  depended 
upon  immediate  subservience  to  human  wish  or 
whim.  Rise  to  get  a  book,  a  pipe,  and  Canis  is  agog 
at  once,  fidgeting  instant  as  our  shadow  to  attend 
upon  us.  Felis  gazes  still  at  the  fire,  thinking  her  own 
thoughts  and  caring  for  nought  else.  We  sit  again, 
and  the  dog  retires  under  the  table,  and  looks  for 
an  invitation.  We  speak  his  name  and  call  him 
to   the  hearthrug,   he   comes   wagging   his   tail   with 
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excess  of  that  gratitude  which  is  born  of  a  hvely 
sense  of  favours  to  come — and,  being  told  to  do  so, 
recHnes  on  the  rug.  He  is  acting  as  our  obedient 
servant,  our  satelhte  compelled  as  it  were  by  some 
natural  law.  Far  other  is  it  ^vith  FeHs.  No  sooner 
are  we  seated  comfortably  than,  without  an  invitation 
— which  she  would  probabl}'-  disdain — she  quietly 
removes  herself  from  her  contemplative  posture,  and 
lightly  gets  up  to  our  lap,  curls  herself  round,  and 
goes  to  sleep.  We  are  the  masters  of  Canis,  but  we 
are  the  servants  of  Felis — nay,  something  less  than 
servants,  we  are  tolerated  ministrants  to  her  comfort. 

The  dog  is  our  slave  whom  we  laud  the  more 
for  his  intelligence  and  his  faithfulness,  the  more 
he  subordinates  his  will  to  our  own.  The  cat  is  a 
practical  philosopher,  to  whom  the  wordiest  of  human 
pliilosophers  is  not  comparable.  The  dog,  so  modified 
by  the  whim  of  his  keeper,  who  has  become  a  kind  of 
taxable  animated  adjunct  to  our  homes,  has  so  little 
of  his  true  self  left  that  his  very  ancestry  is  unknown. 
The  cat  with  perfect  philosophy  taking  all  that  comes 
in  her  way,  and  rendering  up  nothing  of  her  individu- 
ality in  return,  remains  in  all  essential  qualities  the 
true  Cat  of  Nature.  There  is  something  cheerful  and 
satisfying  to  a  thoughtful  man  in  the  companionship 
of  the  wise  beast — if  admitted  to  the  cat's  friendship 
we  are  fortunate  indeed  ;  while  the  dog  will  follow 
at  our  heels,  a  willing  subject  if  you  like,  but  still  a 
subject  whose  very  presence  advertises  to  the  world 
our  superiority  as  his  master,  our  power  in  making 
him  perform  tricks.  The  commonly  assumed  affection 
for  and  laudation  of  the  dog  is,  indeed,  but  another 
manifestation  of  that  general  human  assumption  and 
love  of  power,  which  in  its  extremer  forms  finds 
expression  now  in  a  Napoleon,  and  now  in  a  Bill  Sikes. 

Yes,  the  cat  is  the  most  perfect  hving  expression 
of  philosophy.  If  she  wishes  to  get  into  a  room  from 
which  she  has  been  excluded,  her  methods  are  slow, 
but  fairly  sure.     I  have  watched  her.     A  dog — it  is 
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impossible  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  though  the  poor 
beast  diminishes  after  every  comparison — the  dog 
scrapes  at  the  door,  wags  his  tail,  and  capers  about 
us  if  we  go  near ;  does  ever>^thing  in  fact  except  put 
it  into  human  speech  to  ask  us  to  open  the  door, 
and  we  comply  or  send  him  flying  as  caprice  dictates. 
Far  other  is  it  with  the  cat.  She  makes  herself  com- 
fortable on  a  chair  or  other  coign  of  vantage  whence 
she  can  see  the  door,  and  just  bides  her  time  and 
slips  in,  probably  without  being  observed.  She  does 
not  let  her  admittance  depend  upon  human  caprice, 
and  either  attains  her  end,  or  fails  to  do  so,  with 
dignity.  In  the  garden  we  may  teach  the  dog  to 
recognise  our  arbitrary  division  of  paths  and  borders  ; 
he  soon  learns  only  to  walk  on  the  former  and  respect 
the  latter,  but  the  cat  refuses  to  regard  our  arrogant 
boundaries.  These  illustrations  are  only  small  ones, 
but  they  serve  to  point  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  cat — her  self  sufficingness,  and  justify  our  regard 
for  her  as  the  incarnation  of  philosophy.  Wise, 
indeed,  were  the  ancient  Egyptians  ! 
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THE   PASSING    OF    GEORGE   WARRINGTON 

STEEVENS 

By  Ernest  W.  Smith 

ON  the  morning  of  January  I5tli,  1900,  at 
breakfast  time — (for  although  we  had  next 
to  no  food  we  dignified  our  repasts  by  calHng  them 
their  accustomed  names,  and,  even  in  the  leanest 
days  of  the  Siege  of  Ladysmith,  went  through  the 
dismal  farce  of  sounding  the  dinner-bell  on  a  gong 
made  of  a  piece  of  broken  shell  which  hung  outside 
our  tent) — a  Cape  boy  ran  round  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents' camps  with  the  message  :  "  Steevens  is 
worse." 

The  news  came  as  a  terrible  surprise.  The 
previous  afternoon,  when  I  went  to  get  a  message 
censored  for  despatch,  Steevens  recognised  my  voice 
and  called  me  into  his  room,  which,  though  only 
separated  from  the  acting  censor's  office  by  a  bead 
curtain  and  the  half -serious,  half -humorous  injunction 
"  You  are  requested  not  to  speak  to  Steevens.  By 
Order,"  had  always  been  safe  from  intruders.  He 
then  seemed  to  be  quite  on  the  high  road  to  recovery 
from  enteric,  and  was  full  of  the  idea  that  within 
four  days  I^adysmith  would  be  relieved  and  that  he, 
armed  with  the  siege  notes  I  had  promised  to  lend 
him,  would  be  sent  down  to  Nottingham  Road  to 
recuperate. 

We  hurried  to  the  house  where  Steevens  was 
l3dng.  At  the  door  we  met  the  late  W.  T.  Maud,  of 
the  Graphic,  his  faithful  friend  and  tireless  nurse,  who 
tearfully  broke  the  news  that  the  doctors  had  passed 
the  death  sentence  that  morning.     "  Does  he  know 
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it  ?  "  we  enquired.  "  Yes,"  replied  Maud  ;  and  then 
he  described  the  courageous  way  that  the  man  heard 
his  fate.  It  was  only  what  one  would  expect  of  the 
journalist  whose  reckless  bravery  at  Elandslaagte  cul- 
minated in  his  being  pelted  by  some  Tommies  because 
he  was  drawing  fire  on  them. 

"  How  long  have  I  got  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The 
doctors  say  '  perhaps  to-day,'  "  reluctantly  answered 
Maud,  who  was  himself  sickening  for  an  illness  which 
came  later  in  the  siege,  and  from  the  eifects  of  which 
he  never  recovered.  Steevens  lay  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  then  he  remarked  reflectively  :  "  This  is  a 
strange  by-path  out  of  a  besieged  to\\Ti."  The  bright 
sun  of  a  South  African  midsummer  day  flickered 
outside  the  bead  curtain.  Steevens  knew  it  was  being 
used  at  the  signal  station  up  the  hill  to  flash  messages 
over  the  investing  hues  to  Buller's  headquarters  for 
cables  home.  "  You  might  WTite  a  couple  of  helio 
messages,  one  for  Mrs.  Steevens  and  one  for  the  Daily 
Mail,  and  I  will  censor  them."  Then  our  dying  com- 
rade remembered  that  he  had  put  aside  a  bottle  of 
champagne  to  be  opened  on  *'  Rehef  Day  "  to  toast 
our  regained  liberty.  He  insisted  on  the  cork  being 
drawn,  and  three  bumper  glasses  were  filled,  for  by 
that  time  another  camp  messmate  had  joined  Maud 
in  the  sick  room.  "  You  chaps  are  not  getting  on  with 
yours,"  said  Steevens  cheerily,  as  he  emptied  his  glass 
and  noticed  that  his  colleagues  were  only  sipping  at  the 
wine.  He  rallied  so  remarkably  and  seemed  so  much 
better  that  the  helio  messages,  which  would  have 
prepared  his  friends  in  England  for  the  worst,  were 
not  despatched  that  morning  ! 

We  returned  to  our  camps  at  noon,  believing  that 
Steevens  had  beaten  the  enemy. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Cape  boy  ran  round  a  second 
time,  this  time  with  the  news  that  Steevens  was 
dead  and  would  be  buried  at  midnight. 

The  clandestine  interments  of  our  dead  may 
appear  strange,  but  we  were  forced  to  them,  because 
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the  passage  of  a  large  funeral  party  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  movement  of  troops,  and  would  draw 
fire.  Shell  and  disease  did  its  work  in  the  broad  glare 
of  day  in  the  beleaguered  town  ;  night  fell,  and  the 
corpses  were  carried  out  for  burial.  In  the  drear  of 
the  same  night,  therefore,  we  buried  poor  Steevens. 

It  ought  to  have  been  moonlight ;  but  heav}'' 
clouds  hung  on  the  hills  occupied  by  the  enem}^  and 
stretching  across  the  valley  formed  a  dark,  dismal 
canopy  over  the  gloomy  town.  Drizzling  rain  fell  as 
a  score  of  cloaked  horsemen,  correspondents  and 
personal  friends  amongst  the  military,  straggled 
through  the  unlighted  streets  to  the  house  from 
which  the  funeral  was  to  start.  More  than  one  sharp 
"  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ?  "  challenged  our  progress. 
"  Friend,"  we  answered  mechanically,  for  our  thoughts 
were  elsewhere ;  yet  it  struck  us  that  there  was 
something  ironical  in  the  "  Pass,  friend.  All's  well !  " 
which  was  then  shouted  at  us  through  the  darkness, 
by  men  who  probably  little  imagined  what  was  the  sad 
errand  that  brought  so  many  horsemen  out  on  that 
dirty  night. 

At  midnight  Steevens  lay  in  his  open  coffin  in 
the  room  where  he  died.  One  by  one  his  old  colleagues 
approached  it  and  took  a  last  look  at  the  changed 
face  of  their  comrade. 

Then  we  moved  out  in  mournful  procession 
towards  the  cemetery.  No  challenge  now  caused  us 
to  pause  as  we  wended  our  way  through  the  streets. 
The  little  black  hearse,  drawn  by  a  stunted  horse, 
which,  diminutive  as  it  was,  seemed  to  ill  fit  the 
conveyance,  was  our  pass-word.  The  occasional  rattle 
of  a  rifle  told  that  a  sentry  had  presented  arms  on 
the  passage  of  the  dead.  But  it  was  so  rainy  and 
gloomy  that  we  could  scarcely  see  beyond  the  head 
of  the  procession,  except  when  the  enemy's  search- 
light, flashed  across  the  plain  beneath  the  giant 
'Mbulwana,  dazzled  our  eyes  for  a  second  and  left  us 
in  even  blacker  darkness. 
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Steevens'  coffin  was  carried  shoulder  high  to  the 
graveside  by  mihtary  officers  and  colleagues.  Mounted 
troopers,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  officers  of  the 
5th  Dragoon  Guards  to  bear  the  coffin  should  their 
services  be  required,  stood  at  a  distance.  A  white 
surpliced  figure  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
of  dark-coated  mourners.  Standing  at  the  grave  the 
clergyman  recited  the  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  without  the  aid  of  a  Prayer  Book,  for  the  fre- 
quency of  these  nocturnal  interments  compelled  the 
Army  Chaplain  to  commit  the  last  rites  to  memory. 
And  the  while  the  rain  poured  piteously  down,  washing 
still  whiter  the  tiny  painted  crosses  which  "  Tommy  " 
put  up  to  mark  the  spots  where  comrades  reposed  in 
death. 

When  the  last  Amen  was  said  and  the  clergyman 
turned  from  the  grave,  we  all  filed  past  it  and  dropped 
a  handful  of  loose  earth  upon  the  coffin.  I  think  the 
hollow  echo  that  came  back  from  the  depths  of  the 
tomb  startled  most  of  us,  for  we  returned  to  our 
camps  in  silence,  strangely  impressed  by  the  weirdness 
and  awful  solemnity  of  the  midnight  burial  of  our 
friend  and  comrade. 


A    SNOWBALL    STORY 
By   Haroi^d   Ashton 

THERE  was  a  tremendous  Coronation  Banquet 
at  the  Guildhall  in  1902,  whereat  the  City 
entertained  Kings  and  Queens,  Princes  and  Princesses, 
dusky  Potentates,  Maharajahs,  Alakes,  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  Earls  and  Countesses,  millionaires  and 
magnates  galore.  It  was  a  Court  Dress  function ; 
but  as  my  Court  Dress  hadn't  turned  up  in  time, 
I  clothed  myself  in  evening  attire,  and  arrived  early. 
Wandering  up  to  the  end  of  the  Hall,  I  espied  a  big, 
treble-chinned  gentleman  on  a  gorgeously  decorated 
rostrum  haclang  away  at  the  Baron  of  Beef.  To 
him  I  addressed  some  innocent  remark  apropos, 
I  believe,  of  Beef.  His  reply  was  a  trifle  disconcerting. 
He  leaned  down  from  his  perch  and,  with  awful 
suddenness,  handed  me  a  double-armful  of  plates. 

"  Not  so  much  lip  !  "  said  he,  almost  savagely. 
"  You're  'ere  to  work  and  not  to  jaw  !  Just  take 
them  plates  and  put  'em  round  number  eight  table — 
and  look  sharp  about  it !  " 

My  dignity  swelled  ;  my  choler  rose.  What  I  said 
and  what  happened  to  the  plates  need  not  be  recorded 
here.     .     .     That  evening  I  told  the  story  as  I  have 

here  told  it  to  Alfred .     He  happened  to  be 

hard  up  for  a  London  Letter  paragraph  for  Sheiheld. 
"  Ho,  ho  !  "  he  chuckled.  "  That's  fine  !  I'll  wire  it 
off  at  once."  He  did.  He  told  the  truth  fairly  evenly 
with  just  sufficient  local  colour  to  make  it  appeal  to 
the  Sheffielder.     Thus  :— 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  at  all  great  civic  Banquets 
which  are  graced  by  the  presence  of  Royalty  the  best  Sheffield 
Cutlery  is  invariably  used  for  carving  the  famous  Baron  of  Beef. 
Whilst  on  this  subject,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  a  screamingly  funny  incident  which  occurred  previous 
to  to-day's  great  Banquet.  A  well-kno\vn  Uterary  man  of  my 
acquaintance — a  gentleman  with  a  towering  brow  and  leonine 
locks     ....     Then  the  incident  of  the  plates. 

That  began  it.  Next  day  the  Star  lifted  the  para- 
graph and   "A.   M."   illustrated  it  mth  one    of  his 

p  2 
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most  egregious  caricatures.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
had  a  leaderette  about  it  under  the  frisky  headline  of 
Plats  du  jour  ;  the  Globe  put  it  in  "  By  the  Way," 
and  made  the  hero  of  the  adventure  a  bishop  ;  it 
grew  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  half  a  column  under 
the  heading  of  "  A  RemarkabIvE  Occurrence  "  ;  a 
correspondent  in  the  Christian  World  drew  a  moral 
from  it ;  and  hardly  a  weekly  journal  appeared  without 
some  allusion  to  it.  Truth  dragged  a  marquis  into  it, 
and  a  penny  Fashion  Paper  began  it  thus  : — 

"  My  friend  the  Duke  of  A told  me   at  the 

club  the  other  evening  .  .  .  ."  By  this  time 
the  story  had  grown  to  the  length  of  a  column  and 
a-half,  with  an  archdeacon,  two  countesses  and  a 
cabdriver  involved.  It  travelled  over  to  America 
and  filled  the  front  page  of  one  well-known  New 
York  daily,  smothered  with  illustrations.  This  was 
the  heading  : — 

BARON  ROTHSCHILD  AND  THE  BARON  OF  BEEF. 

MiLiviONAiRE  Banker,  Disguised  as  a  Waiter,  Plays  an  Amusing 
Trick  upon  Royai,  and  Nobi.e  Guests  at  London's  Coronation 

B.ANQUET  ! 

In  that  form  and  others  somewhat  similar  this 
little  tale  of  mine  toured  the  Pacific,  clambered  over 
the  roof  of  the  world  in  far  Thibet  and  was  printed 
in  many  papers  in  divers  languages  from  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand.  It  has  been 
turning  up  ever  since  in  various  disguises.  The  last  I 
saw  of  it  was  in  the  Summer  Number  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  Times. 

^!;  ^  H(  ^  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Httle  adventure  never 
happened   at   all,    really !      When    my  friend  Alfred 

asked  me  if  I  had  got  anything  for  a  London 

Letter  par,  that  simple  little  story  was  invented  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  the  snowball  was  set 
rolling,  and  I  verily  believe  it  will  go  rolling  on  to 
the  crack  of  doom  ! 


lO/w      r:)^o\^rJSL. 


By  Tom  Brotviw,  A'./. 

Mr.  Newwelf:  "Come  dowx  to  Fi.owkr  Court  axd  spend  a  pew  days  with  mk." 
Mr.  Sarkisbi  :  "What  number.?" 
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"  WB  "  AND  HIS    WORK 
By  Fred.  Miller. 

AN  oblong  packet  of  greyish  white  paper  Hes  on 
your  breakfast  table.  Morning  by  morning 
its  like  has  occupied  the  self-same  corner  with  that 
regularity  which  dims  the  w^onder  of  many  another 
daily  miracle.  You  take  it  up,  open  it  into  a  more 
or  less  unhandy  sheet,  glance  over  its  closely  packed 
columns  of  print — seldom  beautiful  and  sometimes 
barely  legible — and  suddenly  you  forget  breakfast, 
boots  and  morning  train. 

For  the  magic  carpet  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
has  swept  you  out  of  the  familiar  circle  into  the 
vision  of  a  world's  epic.  You  are  gazing  on  the 
inspired  self-sacrifice  of  thousands  for  their  country  in 
frozen  Manchuria,  or  on  the  no  less  inspired  devotion 
of  the  gallant  score  or  two,  who,  almost  at  your 
door,  are  risking  their  Hves  to  save  their  fellows 
from  the  burning  mine  or  the  storm-shattered  wreck. 
Or  you  may  be  joining  in  the  laughter  of  a  hemisphere 
as  your  magic  carpet  whisks  you  into  a  comedy  or 
farce  of  real  life,  among  people  you  have  never  seen, 
in  lands  3^ou  may  never  visit  except  by  its  aid. 

Our  newspapers  are  all-pervading,  all-illumin- 
ating, sometimes  with  a  true  light,  sometimes  with  a 
false  light,  sometimes  mischievous,  more  often 
beneficent,  but  with  all  their  imperfections  moulding 
unceasingly  the  conditions  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
And  the  entit}^  that  is  at  the  back  of  each  of  them 
is  only  known  to  men  as  the  editorial  "  We."  That 
personage  to  do  his  work  well  must  be  a  composite 
creature,  compact  of  many  brains,  or  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  the  plural  pronoun.  He 
must  have  the  brain  of  the  diplomatist,  of  the 
politician,  of  the  man  of  culture,  of  the  commercial 
hustler,  and  of  a  general  directing  a  campaign.  He 
is  the  embodiment  of  many  interests,  many  points 
of  view,  and  man}^  sj^mpatliies. 
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Out  of  the  ever-shifting  flux  of  the  world's  doings 
day  by  day,  "  We  "  draws,  night  by  night,  things 
foreseen  and  unforeseen.  Morning  by  morning  he 
presents  it  all,  classified,  docketted  with  headings, 
summed  up  here  in  an  epigram,  there  in  a  drawing, 
ennobling,  horror  -  moving  or  mirth  -  provoking. 
The  thing  is  a  triumph  of  organisation.  There  must 
be  such  a  linking-up  of  the  internal  mechanism  of 
a  daily  paper's  staff  that  its  members  work  together 
with  the  mutual  understanding  and  flexibihty  of 
a  football  team. 

The  whole  scheme  of  a  night's  work  may  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  when  half  done  or  even  regarded 
as  finished.  Take,  for  example,  the  picture  of  what 
happened  in  probably  a  score  of  offices  on  that 
unforgettable  night  when  England  received  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  Colenso.  Magersfontein  and  Storm- 
berg  had  staggered  our  optimism.  But  the  big  guns 
had  been  booming  all  day  on  the  Tugela,  and  BuUer's 
men  were  straining  at  the  leash.  The  hours  passed, 
leaders  were  written  hopeful  that  at  last  the  final 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  all  the  growing  tension  of  the 
situation  was  reflected  in  the  headings  and  the 
leaded  type.  In  a  lull  before  going  to  press  the 
leader-writer  and  the  night-editor  discuss  the 
outlook,  one  doubtftd,  the  other  hardily  confident. 
As  the  latter  turns  to  go  a  messenger  puts  in  his 
hands  a  despatch.  He  glances  at  it  and  sees  the 
too  famihar  words,  "  I  regret  to  report."  It  is 
Buller's  message  of  defeat.  The  leader-writer  sits 
down  with  clenched  teeth  to  his  article,  sub-editors 
and  printers  throw  themselves  on  copy  and  proofs, 
the  paper  goes  to  press  a  few  minutes  later  than 
usual,  and  that  is  all.  The  reader  in  the  morning 
sees  notliing  of  the  wreck  of  a  night's  arrangements. 
He  sees  only  the  crystallisation  of  the  unforeseen 
in  an  appointed  and  organic  form. 

The  sheer  bulk  of  the  matter  compressed  daily  by 
"  We "    and   his   myrmidons   into   his   halfpenny   or 
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penny  or  threepenny  packet  is  hardly  reahsed  even 
by  those  who  share  in  the  performance.  An  ocean 
of  words  pours  into  the  office.  Advertisers  proclaim 
their  wishes  in  an  infinity  of  forms.  Telegraph 
instruments  print  off  the  news  on  endless  yards  of 
paper  tape,  the  telephone  hums  almost  unceasingly, 
and  the  sub-editors  decipher  and  reduce  to  reasonable 
dimensions  the  effusions  of  hundreds  of  hurried  scribes. 
As  the  flood  of  copy  reaches  the  printer,  he  distributes 
it  to  his  men.  who,  plying  the  keys  of  the  linotype,  turn 
out  thousands  of  bars  of  metal,  each  bearing  a  line 
of  the  paper  of  the  morrow.  It  is  no  uncommon 
feat  for  the  printer  to  set  and  arrange  in  seven 
working  hours  from  200,000  to  250,000  words,  or 
three  to  four  times  the  mass  of  a  six-shilling  novel. 
When  the  Unes  of  type  have  been  marshalled  in 
columns  these  are  laid  in  page  form  inside  heavy 
iron  frames,  which  are  screwed  close  all  round,  so 
that  the  page  is  practically  a  solid  plate  of  metal. 
From  this  the  stereotyper  takes  his  mould  by  pressing 
on  the  face  of  the  page  a  sheet  of  soft  papier  mache, 
which  is  baked  dry  and  hard  while  in  close  contact 
with  the  type.  From  the  "  matrix "  thus  formed 
he  casts  in  semicircular  moulds  the  plates  which  are 
to  go  on  the  cylinders  of  the  printing  machine.  In 
three  to  four  hours  he  will  use  eight  to  ten  tons  of 
molten  metal  in  the  production  of  some  three  hundred 
semi-cylinders  for  the  equipment  of  the  complicated 
mangles  which  do  the  printing.  These  in  their  turn 
will  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  devour  over 
forty  tons  of  paper,  printing  and  cutting  and  folding 
it  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  finished 
journal.  There  is  no  other  achievement  of  man's 
intelligence  which  effects  so  startling  a  transforma- 
tion, which  creates  a  tangible  organic  whole  out  of 
so  vast  a  tangle  of  raw  material,  much  of  it  not 
even  in  existence  when  the  magician  "  We  "  begins 
his  daily  labours. 


THE   INSTITUTE   OF   JOURNAI.ISTS 

THE  National  Association  of  Journalists  was 
founded  in  1884,  with  Mr.  Harry  Flint,  of 
Manchester,  as  President.  Through  the  following 
years  it  grew  in  numbers  and  influence,  imtil, 
in  1890,  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  was 
granted,  and  the  Association  became  the  Institute  of 
Journalists.  In  the  Charter  the  constitution  and 
aims  of  the  Institute  were  set  out  in  comprehensive 
detail,  and  the  administrative  machinery  was  well 
devised  by  the  distinguished  journalists  who  took  part 
in  its  preparation.  Some  of  these  have  joined  the 
majority,  amongst  them  the  late  Lord  Glenesk,  Sir 
John  Willox,  M.P.,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maclean,  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden,  Mr.  Jno.  Thackray  Bunce, 
Mr.  J  as.  Annand,  Colonel  Sowler,  Mr.  Albert  Groser, 
Mr.  T.  D.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan,  Dr.  Robert 
Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Richard  Gowing.  Others  are 
happily  still  with  us — Lord  Burnham,  Sir  H.  G.  Reid, 
Sir  E.  Russell,  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Chas.  Clifford, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Peacock,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  Robert 
Leader,  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss,  Mr.  H.  FHnt,  Mr.  B.  D. 
Hopwood,  and  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Cornish. 
The  main  objects  of  the  Institute,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Charter,  are  : — 

The  promotion  of  whatever  may  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the 
status  and  the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  all  members  of 
the  journalistic  profession  ; 

The  ascertainment  of  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  all  things 
connected  with  the  joumaUstic  profession  and  the  exercise  of  super- 
vision over  its  members  when  engaged  in  professional  duties ; 

Watching  any  legislation  affecting  tlie  discharge  by  journalists 
of  their  professional  duties,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  amendments 
of  the  law  affecting  journalists,  their  duties  or  interests; 
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Providing  means  of  communication  between  those  members 
having  vacancies  on  their  staffs  and  those  desiring  to  fill  them  ; 

Promoting  personal  and  friendly  intercourse  between  members 
by  conferences  and  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  professional  affairs ; 

The  promotion,  encouragement  or  assistance  of  means  for  pro- 
viding against  the  exigencies  of  age,  sickness,  death  and  misfortune ; 

Securing  the  advancement  of  journalism  in  all  its  branches, 
promoting  by  all  reasonable  means  the  interests  of  journalists  and 
journalism,  and  obtaining  for  joumaUsts,  as  such,  formal  and  definite 
professional  standing. 

Under  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws  the  whole 
government  of  the  Institute  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  members — through  the  application  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  representative  self-government. 
The  membership  is  open  to  all  journahsts  (men  and 
women)  who  are  "  not  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  "  and  who,  "  prior  to  their  election  have  been 
for  at  least  three  years  in  actual  practice  as  professional 
journalists,  and  are  still  connected  with  journahsm." 
Those  who  "  by  reason  of  their  relations  with 
journalism  "  are  "  qualified  to  concur  with  journalists 
in  the  advancement  and  service  of  the  profession  " 
(such,  for  instance,  as  proprietors  who  may  not  be 
personally  engag^ed  in  professional  journalism)  are 
eligible  for  election  as  ''  Associates." 

The  Institute  embraces  in  its  membership 
journahsts  in  all  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Crown ;  as  well  as  British  journalists 
in  foreign  lands. 

The  operations  of  the  Institute  have  been  for 
well-nigh  twenty  years  a  unifying  power  of  immense 
value.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  a  professional  organ- 
isation, and  has  striven  consistently  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  working  journalist  and  to  protect  his 
interests.  Differences  have  been  removed,  litigation 
avoided,  good  feeling  maintained,  professional  rights 
vindicated  and  estabhshed,  and  the  general  status 
of  the  profession  upheld  and  improved.  A  Defence 
Fund  is  part  of  the  machinery  ;  that,  where  litigation 
becomes  inevitable,  members'  professional  interests 
may   be   protected.     An   Employment    Register,    for 
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the  use  of  those  seeking  employment  and  those 
having  vacancies  requiring  to  be  filled,  is  in  constant 
circulation.  A  Provident  Fimd,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  provided  by  a  munificent  gift  of  ;^5,ooo 
from  the  late  Sir  John  Willox,  has  also  been  estab- 
lished. Under  its  provisions  members  of  the  Institute 
can  obtain  assurances  on  specially  favourable  terms. 
Thanks  to  good  management  and  a  low  death-rate 
substantial  bonuses  have  been  added  to  the  sums 
assured.  The  moneys  accumulated  for  investment 
are  utilised,  as  occasion  offers,  in  advances  to 
members  of  the  Institute  who  desire  to  purchase 
their  own  homes — on  Building  Society  principles. 
The  Orphan  Fund  of  the  Institute  is  dealt  with 
elsev/here. 

A  Hall  and  Offices,  conveniently  arranged,  have 
been  erected  by  the  Institute  in  Tudor  Street,  I^ondon, 
E.C.,  right  in  the  centre  of  newspaper  land.  Frequent 
meetings  are  held  in  the  various  districts,  and  Annual 
Conferences  take  in  representatives  of  the  whole 
membership  of  the  Institute.  These  gatherings  tend 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  and  enable  all 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  roll  of  past  Presidents  of  the  Institute 
comprises  : — Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid,  Lord  Glenesk, 
Lord  Burnham,  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Clay  den,  Mr.  T.  Crosbie,  Sir  J.  A.  Willox,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maclean,  Sir  E.  R.  Russell,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  Sir  J. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Arthur  a  Beckett,  Mr.  H.  J.  Palmer, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Still,  Mr.  J.  Nicol  Dunn,  Major  Gratwicke, 
Sir  F.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Robbins. 

S.    S.    Campion,   President,  1908-9. 


By   Rent  Bull 


HOW    JENKIXS    LOST    HIS    SEAT 


{To  face  pat^e  2l8 


INTERNATIONA!,  ASSOCIATIONS   OF  THE 

PRESS 

FOR  many  years  men  who  had  at  heart  the  idea 
of  Hnking  together  in  a  great  central  organisation 
the  Journahsts  of  all  Nationahties  were  deemed 
visionaries.  How  overcome  the  antagonisms,  the 
race  feuds,  and  the  language  difficulty  ?  In  the 
summer  of  1893,  however,  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  M.  Heinzmann-Savino,  of 
Belgium,  brought  forward  his  scheme  of  a  Central 
Bureau  and  an  International  organisation,  upon 
which  he  had  been  working  for  many  years.  The 
outcome  of  this  London  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  the  calling  together,  in  July,  1894,  of  the  first 
International  Congress  of  the  Press  at  Antwerp. 
Since  then  enormous  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
in  organising  a  central  association,  which  can  work 
amicably  \vith  some  five-and-twenty  nationahties. 
M.  Jules  Simon,  the  famous  French  Journalist  and 
diplomatist,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Heinzmann-Savino, 
said  :  "  You  may  fail  in  your  attempt.  You  can 
resign  yourself  to  failure,  but  you  cannot  resign 
yourself  to  no  attempt."  M.  Savino  has  not  failed, 
and  the  twelfth  Congress,  held  last  year  in  Berlin, 
was  a  wondrous  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment, even  if  some  of  the  high  aims  enunciated  by 
the  leaders  have  not  been  wholly  attained.  The 
establishment  of  fraternal  relations  between  the 
Press  Associations  of  various  countries,  as  suggested 
by  M.  Albert  Bataille,  the  famous  correspondent  of 
the  Figaro,  has  been  attained ;  and  the  Bureau 
Central,  with  its  first  President  (M.  Wilhelm  Singer, 
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of  Vienna)  still  at  the  helm,  has  succeeded  in  weather- 
ing many  storms,  and  has  established  valuable  and 
delightful  relations  with  the  Pressmen  of  the  world. 
The  first  general  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  (M.  Victor 
Taunay)  is  also,  after  fifteen  years  of  arduous  work, 
still,  one  may  say,  the  beloved  Secretary ;  and  if 
Austria  and  France  are  thus  represented,  Germany 
holds  the  important  position  of  Treasurer  in  the 
person  of  Herr  George  Schweitzer,  who  is  a  tremendous 
worker. 

The  aims  of  the  organisation,  beyond  estabUshing 
friendly  relations  with  JournaHsts  internationally, 
are  to  give  professional  assistance  to  foreign  Journal- 
ists by  the  members  in  all  countries  ;  to  amehorate 
international  legislation,  as  to  copyright,  postal  and 
telegraph  affairs,  and  any  matter  concerning 
Journahsm.  Further,  to  assist  Journalists  in  obtain- 
ing situations  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  advance 
the  professional  interests  of  Joumahsts  and  their 
prerogatives  within  the  limits  of  equity  and  the 
pubhc  advantage ;  at  the  same  time  striving  to 
elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the  pro- 
fession. Of  course  other  incidental  subjects  come 
under  the  above  summar>^  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Bureau  ;  but  these  are  the  great  aims  towards  wliich 
all  the  chief  men  of  the  organisation  are  working. 

Besides  the  eighteen  countries  represented  in 
the  Bureau  others  will  join  in  the  Conference 
in  London  in  September,  1909,  that  has  ^  been 
organised  by  the  British  International  Association 
of  Journahsts,  of  which  Major  Gratwicke  is  President. 
The  fact  that  the  King,  His  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Corporations  of 
several  Provincial  cities  and  towns,  have  signified 
their  intention  of  entertaining  our  foreign  guests 
assures  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

jAiviKs  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 


The    Mansion  House, 

London.  E.C. 
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THE    LONDON    PRESS    CLUB 

AT  the  inaugural  dinner  in  1882,  George  Augustus 
Sala,  one  of  the  163  original  members,  said : 
"  Years  after  I  am  laid  under  the  turf  the  Press 
Club  will  be  a  great  and  standing  institution  of  this 
countr5r."  Now  that  this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled 
and  the  Club,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Burnham, 
embraces  over  500  members,  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  past  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  high  aims  of 
the  promoters  (of  whom  Justin  McCarthy,  E.  E. 
Peacock,  G.  R.  Sims  and  T.  McDonald  Rendle  are  still 
with  us)  soon  resulted  in  such  financial  disaster  that 
the  Club  had  to  remove  from  palatial  quarters  in 
Fleet  Street  to  a  mere  cellar  near  at  hand.  For  this 
a  rental  of  5s.  a  wetlc  was  all  that  could  then  be 
afforded.  Other  migrations  ensued — to  the  corner 
of  Chancery  Lane,  and  then  to  Ludgate  Circus. 

WTien  another  move  had  to  be  made  a  house 
wherein  Oliver  Goldsmith  once  lived  and  wrote 
became  available,  and  in  the  simple  quarters  of  Wine 
Office  Court  the  Club  has  greatly  prospered. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  ways  of 
Fleet  Street  have  changed  considerably.  Papers  go  to 
press  earlier,  and  all-night  trams  and  trains  make  it 
possible  for  pressmen  to  journe}^  home  without 
waiting  (as  used  to  be  the  custom)  for  several  hours 
for  the  early  morning  traffic.  Many  offices,  however, 
are  kept  open  throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  Club  to  be  available  both 
night  and  day. 

Its  exclusiveness  in  recognising  only  professional 
qualification  is  more  strict  than  ever.  While  main- 
taining this  character  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  social 
side  of  club  life,  and  always  extends  unstinted  hos- 
pitality to  any  journahst  coming  from  the  provinces  or 
beyond  the  seas  on  a  visit  to  London. 

Samuel  J.  Seweu. 


STORY   OF   "THE   PRESS   ALBUM" 
By  the  Editor 

IT  was  at  a  Press  Dinner  that  the  idea  of  bringing 
out  a  book  in  aid  of  the  Orphans  of  Journalists 
first  met  with  approval.  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  instantly 
promised  support,  and  Lord  Bumham  warmly  wel- 
comed the  proposal.  After  a  while  the  London 
District  Committee  of  the  Orphan  Fund  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  leaving  the  work  to  be  pushed  forward 
by  a  small  body  of  its  members,  including  Hartley 
Aspden,  Richard  Northcott,  S.  J.  Sewell,  George 
Springfield,  and  Arthur  Walter.  Lord  NorthcHffe 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson  expressed  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  movement ;  and  the  Hon.  Harry  Lawson 
became  a  most  zealous  and  ever  ready  advocate  for 
the  orphans.  Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  Mr.  Hildebrand 
Harmsworth  and  Mr.  Ernest  Parke  joined  the  Com- 
mittee, which  soon  included  the  proprietors  and  editors 
of  the  leading  London  papers.  In  arranging  the  book  it 
was  decided  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  a  precedent 
afforded  by  the  Paris  Press,  which  in  1879  greatly 
helped  a  charitable  cause  by  bringing  out  a  notable 
pubHcation.  Kings  and  Queens,  Princes  and  States- 
men then  sent  autographs  and  good  wishes  ;  Meissonier 
and  Dore  headed  the  band  of  artists,  while  Victor 
Hugo  and  Dumas  were  followed  by  other  famous 
authors  of  the  time. 

The  English  work  now  offered  must  be  allowed  to 
make  its  own  appeal.  For  the  support  which  at 
every  stage  has  been  accorded  to  it  the  warmest  and 
most  grateful  thanks  are  due.  The  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  other  distinguished  artists 
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have  shown  their  kindly  interest  in  the  Orphans' 
cause  by  lending  paintings,  drawings  and  studies  of  a 
high  and  representative  character.  Authors  with  equal 
generosity  have  sent  contributions  of  the  most  varied 
and  attractive  kind.  The  Autographs  embrace  good 
wishes  from  Lords  and  Commons  and  other  sections 
of  societ3^  When  the  question  of  publication  arose 
Mr.  John  Murray  at  once  expressed  his  deep  sympathy 
with  the  Orphan  Fund  and  volunteered  to  bring  out 
the  book  free  of  any  charge. 

The  first  and  only  difficulty  arose  over  the  title. 
"  The  Press  Album  "  satisfied  no  one,  but  every  alter- 
native suggestion  was  rejected.  So  gradually  it  won 
acceptance,  and  became  fixed  when  Mr.  Charles 
Robinson  sent  his  artistic  design  to  be  set  in  gold 
for  the  binding  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe.  The  word 
Album  has  passed  through  many  changes  in  regard 
to  its  meaning :  the  Romans  used  it  for  a  record 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  year  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  comprised  a  "  register  of  saints,"  and  at  another 
period  a  "  muster  roll  of  soldiers "  ;  modern  dic- 
tionaries give  the  definition  as  a  "  book  filled  with 
scraps  of  poetry  or  autographs."  Surely  and 
confidently  it  may  be  anticipated  that  "  The  Press 
Album "  will   help  to  widen  this   signification. 

To  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  the  Committee  tender 
their  most  earnest  thanks  for  his  assistance  with 
the  illustrations.  It  seemed  fitting  that  one  so 
closely  associated  with  the  Press  as  was  the  late 
Phil  May  should  be  represented.  The  want  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Carmichael  Thomas,  who  once  wrote 
to  the  artist  asking  what  he  was  doing  at  the  seaside, 
and  in  reply  received  the  humorous  portrait  which  is 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  The  one  other  drawing 
by  a  great  artist  of  the  past  was  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Maddick.  Most  impressively  does  it  suggest 
the  blackest  period  in  the  history  of  the  last  century 
—a  time  when  Charles  Dickens  pointed  to  the  "  swarm 
of  mivSery  "  wliich  he  had  seen  shivering  in  "Tom-all- 
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alone's."      The  place,  be  it  added,  where  Jo's  death 
called  forth  such  reproachful  comment, 

"  Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Dead, 
Right  Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  every  order.  Dead,  men 
and  women,  bom  wdth  Heavenly  compassion,  in  yoixr  hearts.  And 
dying  thus  aroxmd  vis  every  day." 

"  Ah  !  things  have  greatly  changed  since  then," 
will  be  the  satisfying  reflection  of  many.  And  yet  in 
all  the  years  of  Dickens  there  was  no  sight  more  sad 
than  that  of  the  miserable  men  and  women  to  be 
seen,  shivering  in  a  Hne  under  police  guidance, 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  this  20th  century.  At 
the  worst  "  Tom-all-alone's "  afforded  some  sort  of 
shelter. 

In  the  Hterary  labour  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  was 
always  at  hand  as  one  of  the  readiest  of  helpers,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Wood  gave  influential  and  active  support. 
Special  acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  members  of 
the  Press  Club  and  the  zealous  Chairman,  Mr.  Sewell. 
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Assurance. 


INCORPORATED,  A.D.  1720. 
Governor:  SIR  NEVILE  LUBBOCK,   K.C.M.G. 


The  Corporation  transacts  nearly  every 
class  of  Insurance  on  most  advantageous 
terms  to  the  assured. 
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Under  the  Corporation's 
new  scheme  for 


ANNUITIES 


ordinary  annuity  incomes 
have  in   some  cases 
been  more  than  doubled. 
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Inquiries  are  invited  from  all  intending  assurers,  and 
the  Corporation  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  fullest 
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5.KNIGHTSBRIDCE  GREEN.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS 

.6  DOORS  FROM  MESSRS.TATTERSALLS.  "UNDIMMED" 

LONDON,  S.W.  LONDON. 


THE  EXCHANGE  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Incorporated  in  1872  under  thk  Companies'  Acts,  and  a  Si'kciai.  Licence  froji 
His  Majesty  s  Postmaster-Gknekal. 

Head  Offices  :  17  &  18,  GORNHILL,  LONDON,  e.g. 


STOCK   EXCHANGE.   E.C.. 
ROYAL  COURTS   OF  JUSTICE, 
CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT, 
THE  GUILDHALL, 
56    &    57,    FLEET    STREET.    E.G., 


BRANCH     OFFICES: 

BARTHOLOMEW   HOUSE,   E.G., 
64,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.. 
BRIGHTON,  BRISTOL.GLASGOW 
HULL.    LEEDS.    LIVERPOOL    and 
MANCHESTER. 


This  Company  undertakes  to  supply  news  of  all  descriptions  by  means  ot 
its  Telegraphic  Printing  Instruments,  and  by  Press  rates  through  the 
Post  Office. 

For  terms,  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Head  Office,  to  which 
all    correspondence    should    be    addressed. 
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Messrs.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Ready  shortly.  4to. 

MODERN      HOMES.  By     C.     raffles      Davison,     Editor     ot     The    Bntish 

Ai-iliitfct.     Illustrated  by  lUuiuTous  photoffraphs  and  pen  drawings  by  the  author. 
A  book  of  typical  specimens  of  modern  country  house  architecture,  which  should  be  of  interest  to 

all  who  are  contemplating  building. ^_ 

Ready  immediately.     F'cap.  8vo,  3s.  bd.  net. 

LwJNL'VjIN   O     i^UXvXl*         An  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Verse.     Passages  bearing  on 
London,  by   Hklen  and   Lewis  Melville.       With  special  binding  and  end-papers. 

Ready  Immediately.     Crown  Svo.  with  4  Coloured  Plates  and  24  other  Illustrations.      8s.net. 

rlOll      O  1  UlvlliO^      Alleged  and    E.xperienced.      With  a  little  History,    Natural  and 
Unnatural.     By  Charles  Freherick  Holder  and  David  Starr  Jordan. 

JUST    PUBLISHED.     Demy  8vo.  with  48  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  VIKING  LAND  :  Norway,  its  People,  its  Fjords,  and 


its  Fjelds, 


By  W.  S.  Monroe. 


HISTORY    OF    THE^'lATIN    AND    TEUTONIC 

NATIONS,      J  494 1514.         By  Leopold  von  Ranke.      A  Revised  Translation 

by  G.   R.   Dennis,    B.A.  (Lond. ).     With  an  Introduction   by   Edward  .Vrmstrong,   M.A., 

Fellow  of  Queen's  College,    Oxford. 

A  thoroughly  revised  translation  of  this    famous   work,   which   Lorentz  called  one  of  Ranke's 

"most  original  and  instructive  contributions  to  history,"  and  which  gives  a  general  account  of  the 

history  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  

SONNETS    BY     AN     UNKNOWN     POET. 

Fourth  Edition.     Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  is.   net. 

THYSIA*     An   Elegy  in  Forty-Five  Sonnets. 

"Sonnets  which  I   hold   to   be   of  excellent  quality.     .     .     .     They  have  tli.it  pathos  inscribed  on 
marble  in  the  best  Greek  epitaphs."— Mr.  Frhi'KRIC  IIarrison  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiirj',  Nov.  '08. 

BELL'S     MINIATURE     SERIES     OF    GREAT    WRITERS. 

XcK'  voliiiiu-  jusl  l^uhlislu'd.     Pott.  8vo,  cloth  Illustrated,  Is.  net. 


GOLDSMITH. 


By  E.  S.  LANG  BUCKLAND.     Full  List  sent  on  application. 


NEW     VOLUME     OF    THE     "QUEEN'S     TREASURES"     SERIES. 

Crown  Svo    j.-.  6d.  net  each. 

JAN      OF      THE      WINDMILL.  By   Mrs.    Ewng.       with     S     coloured 

Illustrations  In    M.  \'.  W'li  i:i;i.nO'si:.  .and  special  binding,  title  and  end-pages 

THE    CHILDREN'S    BOOK    FOR    EASTER. 

Ready  Shortly.     Crown  410,  2s.  6d.  net. 

i-dl\^  i  rlxv.      J-.vJVJ'O*         An  Easter  Idyll  for  Children  by  Christoph  von  Schmid,  with 
many  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black-and- White  by  M.  V^.   Wheelhouse. 
"  Christoph  von  Schmid's  account  of  the  origin  of  Easter  Eggs  makes  a  very  charming  tale,  and 
in  its  present  guise,  embellished  with  exquisite  full-page  coloured  illustrations,  it  is  as  attractive  an 
Easter  gift-book  as  can  well  be  imagined.  ' — Observer. 

A    NEW    BOOK    BY    AN    AMERICAN     HUMOURIST. 

Now  ready.        Crown  8vo.       Illustrated.     5s. 

A  llOLlDAY  1  VjUCrl,  And  other  Tales  of  Undaunted  Americans.  By 
Charles  Battell  Loomis,  Author  of  "  Cheerful  Americans,"  &c. 
"  .\  light  touch — the  holiday  touch,  in  f;ict~Mr.  Loomis  vmdoubtedly  possesses.  Gently  satirical 
mildly  sentimental,  or  downright  farcical  .  .  .  his  stories  are  always  cheerful  and  generally 
amusmg,  even  when  they  have  a  touch  of  pathos.  .  .  .  Delightfully  typical  of  American  humour." 
— Punch. 

THE     STANDARD     AUTHORITY. 

WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY, 

Trventieih  Century  Edition. 

Revised  and  Enlargeil,  with  an  .Ajipendix  ot  25,000  Words,  Phrases,   and  Definitions. 

2,348  pages.     5,OOb    Illustrations. 

WRITE    FOR    DETAILED    PROSPECTUS,    with    Specimen   pages,    hundreds  of  Opinions   of 

Eminent  Men,  and  prices  in  various  styles  ot  binding. 

London  :     GEORGE     BELL     &     SOM.S,     Portiig-al     Street,     W.C. 


Ill 


Popular    Editions    of 

Mr.  Murray's   Standard   Works 


Large  Crown  8uo,  2s.  (id.  net  each  vol. 


WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BORROW. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  oi,  TIil  Journeys, 
Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of  an  t-nijlish- 
man  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate  the  Sciiptures  in 
the  Peninsula.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece 

LAVENGRO  :  The  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest. 

New   Edition.     With     Photogravure     Portrait. 

lo  Illustrations. 
ROMANY  RYE.    A  Sequel  to  "  Lavengro."   New 

Kdition.    U'ltli  Photogravure  and  7  Illustrations. 

WILD  WALES:  Its  People,  Language,  and 
Scenery.  New  Edition.  With  Photogravure  and 
12  Ilinstratinns. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN:  1  heir  Manners, 
Customs,  Religion,  ana  Language.  With  Photo- 
gravure and  7  Illustrations, 

ROMANO  LAVO  LIL:  The  Word  Book  of  tlie 
Romany  or  ICnglish  Gypsy  Language,  with 
Specimens  of  Gypsy  Poetry. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "FOX"  IN  THE 

ARCTIC  SEAS  IN  SEARCH  OE  FRANKLIN 
AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  By  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  F.  Leopold  McClintock,  R.N.  With  Por- 
traits and  Illustration-. 

THE   STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

WATERLOO.  Hv  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Gleig.  With 
M.ip  and   Illu^ti atii ins. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  ROBERT  CLIVE.    By  the 

Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.      Illustrated. 

THE    WILD    SPORTS    AND    NATURAL 

HISTORY      OF     THE      HIGHLANDS.       By 

Ch.^rles  St.  Johx.     With  Illustrations. 

LETTERS     FROM     HIGH     LATITUDES. 

Being  some  Account  oi  a  Voyage  ni  1.^51  to 
Iceland,  Jan  Meyen,  and  Spitztieigen.  By  the 
Lite  M.AjiQUESS  OF  DuFFERix.  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations. 

THE  LION  HUNTER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  R.  GoKl)(.>x   Gumming.     With  n.  Woodcuts 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN.  By 

John  Macgkkgok.  M..\.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. 

SIR/WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  BIBLE.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. 

A       POPULAR       HISTORY       OF       THE 

CHURCH  OF  E.XGLAND.  By  William 
Boyd  Cakpexter,  liishopof  Ripon.Hon.D.C.L., 
O.x'on.     With  ifi  Illustrations. 

DOG  BREAKING:  The  most  Expeditious, 
Certain,  and  Easy  Method.  By  General  W.  N. 
HUTCHINSOX.     With  n>imerous  Illustrations. 


ROUND  THE   HORN   BEFORE  THE 

M..\ST.  By  A.  B.asil  LrBBOCK  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

FIELD     PATHS     AND     GREEN     LANES 

IX  SURREY  AND  SUSSEX.  Bv  Ldtis  |. 
JEXXIXGS.     Illustrated. 

ENGLISH     BATTLES    AND    SIEGES    IN 

THE  PENINSULA.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
William   Napter,   K.C.B.    With   Portrait. 

A    HISTORY  OF    THE    SIEGE    OF  GIB- 

R.ALT.VR.  i77<) — 178^.  Bv  .UiHX  Drixkua  I  EK 
With  Plans. 

THE     LIFE     OF     JOHN      NICHOLSON, 

Soldier  and  Administrator.  By  Captain  Lionel 
J.  Trotter.    With  Portrait  and  3  Maps. 

THE      PERSONAL      LIFE      OF      DAVID 

LIVINGSTONE.  By  William  G.\kdex 
Blaikie,  D.D  ,  LL.D.    "With  Portrait  ard  Mair 

WORKS  OFTHE  LATE  MRS.  BISHOP 

(ISABELLA  L.  BIRDi. 

HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  Six  Months 
among  the  Sandwich  Islands.  With  Illustrations. 

UNBEATEN    TRACKS    IN    JAPAN.     Map 

and  Illustrations. 

DARWIN'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

INSECTIVOROUS     PLANTS.      With  Illus- 

ti  ations. 

CHARLES  DARWIN.  His  Life.  Edited  by 
ins  Son.  FK'.\xtis  Dakwin.  With  a  Photo- 
gravuie   Portrait. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.  Bymeansot 
Natural  Selection.  The  only  authorised  and 
complete  Edition  (The  Sixth)  of  which  the 
copyright  does  not  expire  for  several  years  to 
come. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN.    With  Illustr.ations 

A    NATURALIST'S    VOYAGE.      Round  the 

Wr.rld.     With  many  Illustrations. 

THE  FORMATION   OF  VEGETABLE 

MOULD  THROUGH  THE  ACTION  OF 
WORMS.     With  Illustrations 

THE     VARIOUS     CONTRIVANCES     BY 

WHICH  ORCHIDS  ARE  1<  ER  11  LIZEI)  BY 
INSECTS      With  Illustrations 

THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS 

IN  MAN  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  FRANCIS 
Darwin.  With  Photographic  and  other  Illus- 
trations. 

THE    VARIATION     OF    ANIMALS    AND 

PLANTS  UNDER  DO.MESTIC.ATION.  With 
Illustrations.    Lariie  Crown  8vo.    2  vols.    5s.  net. 

MOVEMENTS  AND  HABITS  OF  CLIMB- 
ING PLANTS.    With  Woodcuts. 


Popular  Editions  of  Samuel  Smiles'  Works 

//;  u  Specially  Designed  Cover.     Large  Crown  8uo.      With  Illustrations. 

3.S.  (id.   each. 

Also  Thin   Paper   Edition,     n  specially  designed  cover,  with   full   gilt  back,   gilt  top,   and   silk    marker. 

F'cap.  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  net.  ;  Lambskin.  2s.  6d.  net. 

DUTY.      With  Illustrations  of   Courage,  Patience 

and   Endurance. 


SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and 
Perseverance.  Also  an  Edition  in  paper  covers, 
IS   net. 

CHARACTER.    A  Book  of  Noble  Characteristics. 


THRIFT.     -A.  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel. 


Write  for  Full  List  of  Volumes,  post  free  on  application. 
JOHN     MURR.W,    ALBEI\I.-\RLE    STREET,  W. 
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6/=    Spring  Novels    6/= 


ARAMINTA.     ByJ.C    Snaith, 

Author  o(  "  Henry  Northcote,"  "  William  Jortlaii,  Junior,"  "  Bioke  of  Covenden." 

(Second  Impression.) 

Claudius  Clear  in  the  Briiish  Weekly  says:  "  Among  the  new  books  I  have  read,  by  far  the  most 
brilliant,  original  and  remarkable  is  'Araminta,'  by  J.  C  Snaith.  I  really  think  that  Mr.  Snaith  has  done 
it  now.  A  more  readable,  entertaining,  humorous,  genial,  and  new  story  I  have  not  t-een  for  years.  Let 
me  lay  especial  str  ess  on  the  adjective  '  new.'  " 

GEOFFREY     CHERITON      =  =  =        John  Barnett 

TERESA         =  =  =  =  =  Edith  Ayi-ton  Zangwill 

IN    THE    PRESS 

Nowell   Griffytli 
Frances  M.   Peard 

FARM 

Emma  Brooke 
DAVINA  =  =  =  =  =  Frances   G.   Burmcster 

PRISCILLA   OF    THE     'GOOD   INTENT" 

Halliwell   Sutcliffe 


DORRIEN    CARFAX    = 

THE   FLYING    MONTHS   = 

THE    STORY    OF    HAUKSGARTH 


THE    MEANING    OF    MONEY 

By     Hartley     Withers, 

City  Representative  of  "  The  Times."      Small  deiny  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

KiN.wciAL  Times. — "Mr.  Hartley  Withers  shows  a  thnrou.tjh  mastery  of  his  subject  .  .  .  the 
best  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  making  his  meaning  perlectly  cle.ir 
without  boring  his    reader    by    unnecessary    explanations    of   cUmrnfai\-   propositions," 

THE    GATE    OF   DEATH  :     A  Diary 

By    Arthur    C    Benson,    C  V-O. 

Origfinally  published  anonymously.     Larg-e  post  Svo,  6s.  net. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface. 

SPEcr.\TOK. — "A  very  s  riking  book  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  dangerous  accident  and  a  long 
convalescence  is  so  told  as  to  take  poweiful  hold  upon  the  reader,  and  it  is  dil^cult  to  lay  the  book 
down.  It  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  confession,  a  confession  which  convinces  the  reader  of  its 
essential  truth." 

PRE=TRACTARIAN    OXFORD 

A  l-veminiscem-e  iiftlie  Oriel  "Xoelit's." 
By  the    Rev.    W.    Tuckwell,    M.A., 

Author  of  "Reminiscences   of  Oxford."         With   g   Illustrations. 
Lartje  post  Svo,  7s.  6cl.  net. 
Morning  Post. — "  I'acked   with   amusing   .anecdote  ' 

MILITARY   NEEDS   <S   MILITARY    POLICY 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold=Forster,   M.P. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Field   .Marshal  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Roberts,  \'.C,,  K.C, 

K.  P.,  X;c.      Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   BISHOP    OF    NORWICH. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.         Larg-e  post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A    BISHOP   IN   THE    ROUGH 

By    the    Rev.    D.  Wallace    Duthie. 

.Author  of  "  Tlie  Case  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  ol  her   Historical   Studies."      With 
a  Preface  by  The  Kight  Rev.  Till'.  LoRi:)   RlsilOP  OF    .N'OKWICH. 


London:    SMITH,    ELDHR    &    CO.,    15,  WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 


Medals  Awarded   Paris    Exhibition,    1867. 


A.  W.  BAIN  &  Co. 

Publishers'  Bookbinders, 


228  to  232,  Cambridge  Road,  N.E. 


3ol)n  Dickinson  $  Co.  ^ 

Paper  <^M^a}^ers, 

OLD    BAILEY,    LONDON.  == 


FOUR  LARGE  PAPER  MILLS 
IN   HERTFORDSHIRE. 


LARGEST    STOCKS    OF    ALL    CLASSES    OF   PAPER. 


[ 


The   Paper   for   this   Work   was   specially   made   by 

3ol)n  Dickinson  $  Co*,  Ctd 
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A    Reliable 

Home 

Newspaper. 

The  ''DAILY  EXPRESS,"  being  con- 
sistent in  its  opinions,  reliable  in  its  news, 
and  modern  in  its  style,  is  essentially  the 
paper  for  up-to-date  people. 

To  ladies  especially  it  appeals.  The 
column  devoted  to  feminine  matters  starting 
on  Page  i  and  carried  over  to  Page  2  is 
always  full  of  interest,  while  Page  7 
contains  matter  and  illustrations  specially 
selected  for  home  reading. 

The  general  news  is  accurate,  topical,  and 
so  presented  as  to  give  the  essence  without 
causing  undue  waste  of  time  in  reading. 
In  short,  for  home  reading  the 


^Mpnm 


is  the  ideal  morning  newspaper. 

Any  newsagent  will  supply  it  for  %d. 
per  day,  or  the  subscription  of  6  6  for  three 
months  mcluding  postage,  may  be  sent  direct 
to  the  office, 

25.  ST.  BRIDE  STREET.  LONDON.  EX. 
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"THE  TIMES" 

AND 

*'The   Times''   Book   Club. 

A  YEAR'S  subscription  to  "The  Times"  is  £3  18  0, 
^"^  which,  if  found  more  convenient,  may  be  paid 
quarterly  in  four  instalments  of  £1  each. 

In  return  for  this  subscription  (which  is  not  a  penny  more  than  the 
ordinary  price  of  the  paper)  the  subscriber  enjo3s  three  distinct  privileg'es  : — 

I.— He  receives  for  a  year  "  The  Times,"  with  its 
three  Weekly  Supplements  :  one  dealing  with  Finance 
and  Commerce,  a  second  with  Literature  and  the 
Drama,  the  third  with  Engineering. 

He  can  obtain    77ie   Times  from  newsvendors  in  any  part  of  the   United 

King^dom,  or  he  can  have  the  paper  sent  free  by  post.      If,   owing-  to  ilhiess, 

foreign  trave',  or  an\-  other  good  reason  of  which  we  have  been  duly  notified, 

he  is  unable  during  an\-  part  of  the  year  to  receive    T/ie    Times,   the  paper  is 

•  suppHed  for  a  corresponding  period  thereafter. 

II.— He  enjoys  in  "The  Times"  Book  Club  the 
service  of  a  free  circulating  library  which  has  proved 
itself  greatly  superior  to  any  library  hitherto  es- 
tablished. 

From  the  Book  Ckib  the  subscriber  is  entitled  always  to  have  three 
volumes  in  his  possession  ;  the  number  may  be  increased  by  taking  more  than 
one  copy  of  The  Times,  or  by  making-  a  small  extra  payment.  Volumes  ma\- 
be  changed  as  often  as  desired  (every  day  if  the  subscriber  wishes)  at  the 
Book  Club,  376-384,  Oxford  Street,  and  they  will  be  delivered  to,  and 
collected  from,  any  address  in  London,  and  a  largfe  surrounding  district  once 
a  week,  at  a  charge  of  5s.  per  annum. 

NOTE. — Subscribers  to   "  The    Times"   living    in    tlic    country   are   alloived 
the  special  privilege  of  ivithdrimnnvr  six  volumes  at  a    time  from   the  library, 
provided  tliat  they  do  not  make  an   exchange  more  often   than  once  a  fortnight. 
'This    arrangement,    as    7vill    he    readily    seen,    materially    reduces    the    cost   of 
carriage  on  the  library  volumes  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

III. — The  .subscriber  has  the  privilege  of  reading 
books  before  he  decides  to  purchase  them. 

The  account  opened  for  each  subscrib.-r,  and  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
Book  Club  he  has  a  shop  where  he  can  buy  new  books  of  every  kind  at  the 
lowest  price  at  which  they  are  sold  by  any  bookseller  in  the  kingdom,  are 
advantages  appreciated  by  those  who  had  formerly  been  at  the  inconvenience 
of  going  to  a  shop  (and  perhaps  of  going  from  one  shop  to  another  in  their 
search)"  and  paying  cash  every  time  they  wished  to  buy  a  book.  You  do 
not  need  to  ask  where  the  book  you  require  may  be  obtained — you  can  buy 
il,  and  at  the  lowest  price,  at  the  Book  Club.  You  do  not  have  to  go  to 
Oxford  Street — you  can  write  a  post-card.  You  do  not  have  to  trouble  about 
sending  the  money — the  price  will  be  charged  to  your  account. 

For  further  particulars  apply — 
The  Publisher,  "ThcTiuies."  Playhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C.  ;  or 
'•  The  Times  '"  Book  Club.  37(>  to  :^S4,  Oxford  Street.  London,  W, 
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LONDON.  .  . 
MANCHESTER 
PARIS  .    .     .    . 


TS  now  printed  simultaneously  in  London 
and  Manchester.  It  is  thus  on  sale  in 
the  North  at  the  same  hour  as  in  the  Mid= 
lands  and  the  South.  TiianKs  to  this  ne"w 
development  there  is  now  no  corner  of 
England  too  remote  to  be  in  intimate 
touch  early  every  morning  with  the 
representative     Liberal    organ. 

^  The  history  of  "The  DAILY  NEWS*' 
is  part  of  the  history  of  modern  England. 
Since  its  foundation  by  Charles  Dickens 
in  1846  "The  DAILY  NEWS"  has  con= 
sistently  fought  for  the  Liberty  of  the 
People,  for  Social  Progress,  for  all  that 
makes     life     worth     living. 

^  "The  DAILY  NEWS"  is  the  only  London 
Liberal  Newspaper  that  devotes  every  day 
a  whole  page  to  Financial  and  Commercial 
matters,  Trade  and  Market  Reports,  and 
Stock    Exchange   Intelligence. 

HEAD  OFFICES  :  Bouverie  Street  and  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 
NORTHERN     OFFICES  :    53,    Dale    Street.    Manchester. 
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The 

Only 

Liberal 

Halfpenny 

Evening 

Paper 

Published 

in  London. 


21  Years 
of 

Uninterrupted 
Success. 
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ESTABLISHED     1884. 

The    Leading    Financial    Daily    of    the    World 

THE 

FINANCIAL 
*      S      NEWS 

^he  €lreat  City  jDailg. 

THE  FINANCIAL  NEWS,  which  has  just  celebrated  its 
Twenty  =  Fifth  Anniversary,  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any    financial    newspaper    in    the    World. 


h  Read  by  all  who  have  Money  to  Invest. 
Is  Read  by  all  who  have  Money  Invested. 
Is  Read  by  all  who   have  Investments  to 

offer. 

SPECIAL    INDUSTRIAL  &     MINING    INTELLIGENCE, 
SPECIAL  LEGAL,   BANKING  &   INSURANCE  NOTES. 

ITEMS     OF     IMPORTANT     EXCLUSIVE     INFORMATION 
ARE     GIVEN     EVERY     DAY. 

Tor  Sale  at  all  J^aitway  Stations,  and  by  all  JSewsvendors 
throughout  the  United  J^ingdom. 

Advertisement   and    Editorial    Offices: 

11,  ABOHURCH   LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Phones:  Editorial,  764  Bank.  Business  Dept.,   3871   Central. 

Cables  :    Finews,  London. 
Branch    Offices — 

PARIS.     NEW     YORK,      BERLIN,     ROME,     MALTA,     CAPE    TOWN. 
JOHANNESBURG,      PERTH,     W.A.,     DUBLIN      AND      EDINBURGH 


THE   FINANCIAL   NEWS 

IS  PUBLISHED  DAILY  IN   FRENCH   IN   PARIS. 

Telephone:   240*06.  Telegrams:    Finews,    Paris, 

Offices  :-28,    BOULEVARD     DES     ITALIENS. 
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THE     LEADING     SOCIAL     LITERARY 
WEEKLY-ILLUSTRATED. 


M  W0?li. 


Published    Simultaneously    in    London    and    Paris 
Every   Tuesday.  PRICE  SIXPENCE, 


Editorial  and  Publishing  Office  : 
1,     YORK     STREET,     COVENT     GARDEN,     W.C. 


9. 


Advertisement   Office  : 
FLEET     STREET,    TEMPLE    BAR,    E,C. 


IS03. 


Wit 


1909. 


AMD     rKAl'ELLF.n 


The 


It  is  because  **  Z,\iC  (3l0bC  "  has  always  kept  abreast  of 
the  demands  of  the  time  that  it  is  the  LEADING  as  well  as 
the  OLDEST  Evening  Newspaper.  While  it  is  as  a  journal 
containing  all  the  latest  and  most  reliable  news  that  it 
makes  its  chief  appeal,  it  continues  to  give  its  readers  a 
number  of  special  and  regular  contributions  dealing  with 
Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  the  Drama,  Society  and 
Sport  in   its  various  branches. 

In  politics  *' Cbe  (3(0bC  "  is  staunchly  Constitutional  and 
Unionist,  and   a  firm   upholder  of  Church  and   State. 

The  SPECIAL  Edition,  containing  English  Closing  Prices  and 
Latest  Wall  Street  Prices  by  Cable,  Metal  Exchange  Notes, 
and  Sporting  and  General  News  of  the  Day,  can  reach 
Provincial  Readers  by  first  post  next  morning  for  1/-  per 
week,  4-/4  per  month,  13/-  per  quarter,  including  late 
postal  fee. 

"GLOBE"    PUBLISHING    CO.,    Ltd.,  367,    Strand,   W.C. 

ARTHUR     BELLAMY,    Manager. 
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pnll  /Iball  0a3ette 

IS 

THE  COMPLETEST  EVENING  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 

The  "Extra  Late"  Edition,  published 
at  6  o'clock,  Contains  everything  that 
has    happened    during    the    day.     .     .     . 
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AN  EX-CABINET  MINISTER  SAID   RECENTLY 


"  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  leading  articles  are  the  only 
ones  worth  reading  nowadays." 


FIVE    EDITIONS    DAILY. 


ONE    PENNY. 


The 

Westminster 

Gazette. 


The  most  interesting  of  the  London 
Evening  Newspapers,  and  the  only 
Penny  Daily  representing  Liberal 
thought.  Publishing  four  editions 
during  the  afternoon,  it  presents  all 
the  news  of  the  day  with  fulness  and 
accuracy,  the  latest  Parliamentary 
Reports  and  Political  Gossip,  and  it 
usually  contains  a 

CARTOON    BY    "  F.  C.  G." 

In  its  enlarged  form  it  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  reader  who 
desires  a  literary  Journal  which  deals 
fully  and  intelligently  with  the  news 
from  all  quarters.  Buy  a  copy,  and 
you  will  appreciate  the  enlarged 
"Westminster  '  as  the  most  readable 
and  complete  evening  newspaper. 

Offices:  SALISBURY  SQ.,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 
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FIRST   IN    1842,  &   FIR5T  TO  DAY. 


*"THE    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    THIS    PAPER    ON    FRIDAY     LAST." 

An   Illustration  from  '■  Ihe  lllustratiJ  London  News,"  of  May  14,  1842. 

In  1842,  30  Engravings;  Now,  over  100  a  Week 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS 

ANNUAL   SUBSCRIPTION  (including  Christmas  Number),   £1    9s.  3d. 
Price  Sixpence  Weekly.  OF    ALL     NEWSAGENTS  Price  Sixpence  Weekly. 

There  are  now  reduced  postage  rates  to  Canada,  for  which  the  j-ear's  subscription  is  £,1    lis.  "d. 
Plibmshing  Office:  172,  STRAND.  W.C.  Ediiormi.  Office:  MILFORD  LANE,  STRAND,  W.C 


^^ 


THE       FIRST      AND      FOURTH 
SKETCHES    FOR    THE    COVER 

OF    THE 


95rigdtest  VOeeklif 
in  tde  XVorld, 


Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's 

First  Idea  for  the  Famous 

Figure  of  "  Tlie  Sketch" 

Cover. 


„     ,.  ,      „     ^         ,       ANNUAL      SUBSCRIPTION     (including 
Mr.  I.inley  Sambourne  s  ^  '^ 

Fourth    Idea      (or     the  Christmas  Number),  £,1    9s.  3d. 

Famous  Figure  of  "The 

Sketch"   Cover.  PRICE       SIXPENCE       WEEKLY. 

OF     ALL     NEWSAGENTS.  

There  are  now  reduced  postage  rates  to  Canada,  for  which  the  year's  subscription  is  £.1   lis.  6(i. 

Publishing  Office:  172,  STRAND,  W.C.  Editorial  Office:  MILFORD  LANE,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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Which    is    the    BEST    Illustrated    Newspaper  7 

Which    gives    the    fullest    and   best    record   of  current  events  ? 

Which    is    the    most   popular? 

The    General  Consensus   of  Opinion  is    that 

THE  SPHERE 

takes  the   lead, 

THE  PAPER,  THE  PRINTING,  AND  THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Engflish  people  are  naturalh-  conservative  and  loth  to  change,  ami  that  is 
a  good  characteristic,  but  we  must  move  with  the  times. 

Ask  your  newsagent  to  send  you  THE  SPHERE  for  a  few  weeks.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  your  home  will  not  be  the  brighter  for  taking 
in  so  excellent  a  publication. 

PRICE     SIXPENCE     WEEKLY. 

Can   be   obtained   of  all    Newsagents   &  at   all    Bookstalls. 


The  TATLER 

The  Foremost  Illustrated  Society  Weekly. 


SOCIAL  SNAPSHOTS  from  all  CENTRES. 

Complete   Short   Story   WeeKly. 

ARTICLES  ON  MOTORING,  GOLF,  FISHING, 
AND    OTHER    SPORTS. 

HUMOROUS  DRAWINGS.  TOPICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


£2,000    ACCIDENT    INSURANCE, 

EVERY     WEDNESDAY.  PRICE     SIXPENCE. 

Now    on     Sale    at    all     Newsagents'    &    Railway    Bookstalls. 
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SPEAKS    FOR    ITSELF! 

Messrs.  Stort;  &  Triggs,  House  Furnishers, 
ilueen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Write 
to  the  Advertisement   Manager  of  the 

"  DA IL  Y  GRA  THIC  "  ToIUs  street, 
E.C.,  under  date  of  February  2nd  as  follows: — 

"Dear  Sir  We  herewith  enclose  our  new  contract  duly  signed. 
"We  are  pleased  to  state  that  during  the  whole  of  the  19  years  we  have 
"  advertised  through  your  medium,  we  have  never  had  better  results  than 
"from  our  recent  advertisements. — Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  STORY  &  TRIGGS." 

''THE     GRAPHIC" 

The    Foremost    Illustrated    Journal 
of     Great      and     Greater     "Britain. 

It  presents  every  week  a  comprehensive  pictorial  and  literary  record  and  review 
ot   ihe  worlds  happenings. 

It  looks  at  things  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view — always.  Its  standpoint  is  that  of 
thinking  English  men  and  English  women  with  whom  patriotism  is  not  merely  an  abstract 
idea,   but   a  practical  and  driving  force. 

"  The  Graphic  "  is  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  English  rational  life — perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  English  Journals.  It  is  invariably  up-to-date  in  the  presentation  of 
news.  Its  war  and  other  special  correspondents  and  artists  have  made  themselves  and 
The  Graphic  famous  for  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
records  every  important  event  of  general  interest. 

"THE     GRAPHIC" 

6d.  Weekly   Everywhere.  6d. 


Sport,  Pastimes   «S  Travel, 


Art,  Literature  6  the  Drama. 


"THE  BYSTANDER" 

The  Mirror   of   all    Events    of    Interest    at   Home    and   Abroad. 


"The 
Bystander  " 

can  be  obtained  at  the  Kiosks, 
Newsagents  and  Railway 
Stations  of  all  the  important 
Continental  Cities.  If.  how- 
ever, any  of  its  readf'rs  have 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
copy,  the  Publisher  will  be 
glad  to  receive  a  card  inform- 
in?  him  of  the  fact. 


Its    Permanent   WeeRly 
Features    Include  : 

The  World's    Pageant, 

The    Playhouses. 

Continental    Chat. 

The    Library. 

Out=Door    Life. 

Lawn   'lennls,   Golf,  Racing, 

Yachting,     Gardening,    6c. 

Motoring  and  a 

Worldly    Short  Story. 


Important  to  Travellers. 

"  The  Bystander" 

IS   the  only    Journal    to   insure 
against 
RISKS    BY    SEA. 

Every  purchaser  is  insured  for 
£1,000  in  case  of  Accident 
while  travelling  on  a  Passenger 
Steamer  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Also  £2,000  Policy 
against  Accidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Price  One  JCalfpenny, 


The  Daily  Mirror 

The    Most    Up-to-Date    Dail||    Newspaper    in    the    World. 

COATAISS 

ALL     THE     NEWS     OF     THE     DAY, 

ILLUSTRATED      BY    EXCELLENT    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A     CLEVER     CARTOON     BY    MR.     W.     K.     HASELDEN. 
A     PAGE     DEVOTED     TO     THINGS     FEMINLNE. 
A    SERIAL    STORY    OF    EXCEPTIONAL    INTEREST,  and 
NOTES     AND     ARTICLES     ON     ALL     SPORTS 

BY    WELL-KNOWN    SPORTING     WRITERS. 


The    Best   Daily   Newspaper. 

Order  i|Our  Newsagent  to  deliver  a  Copy  Dailij. 


Price  One  JCalfpenny. 


With  the  arrival  of  the  first  Monday  in  May  the 

ROYAL   ACADEMY   throws    open  its  doors   to 
the  Art  Loving-  PubUc  and  Critics. 

Circumstances,   however,  prevent  very  many   from  attending 
during-  the   opening    days,    but    there   is   nothing   to   prevent 
everyone  acquainting  themselves  with  all  the  principal  pictures. 

Simultaneously  with    the   opening  i>f  the   ACADEMY,  appears  at   all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls, 

and  Leading  Newsagents, 

"BLACK  6  WHITE'S" 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  and 
NEW  GALLERY  PICTURES 


Price   l/-  Paper  Cover. 

2/6   Cloth  Edition 

de  Luxe. 


Containing  beautiful  Reproductions  of  some  200  of  the  Principal  Pictures. 


An  Interesting 

Prize 
Competition 

appears  in 
this  Year's 
Issue. 


"  Black  &  White's  "  Royal  Ac.\demy  &  f 
New  Gallery  Pictures  have  now  been 
jiublished  jinnuall}-  for  i8  years,  and  have 
during-  that  time  attained  the  widest  pop- 
ularity ;  indeed,  it  is  said  of  the  book  by 
the  Press  that— 

'■  To  those  who  intend  going  to  the  Royal  Academy 
"  it  is  invaluable  both  as  a  guide  and  souvenir, 
"  while  to  those  who  are  prevented  by  time  and 
'•  distance  it  is  a  '  priceless  boon.'  " 


The  Cover 
will  be 
in  an 

Exquisite 
Purple. 


your    Bookseller    NOW    and     be     sure     to     ask     fon 

WHITE'S  "        ROYAL       ACADEMY       PICTURES,        I909. 

Offices:    63.     Fleet    Street,     London,     B.C. 


Order    from 
"   BLACK       & 
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ESTABLISHED    NINETEEN    YEARS. 


The  Review  of  Reviews 

A   Magazine   for   the    English=SpeaKing   Race.  Edited    by    W.    T.    STEAD. 

Published    Mlonthly.  Price  Sixpence. 

AxMAi.  SrBscr-iiCTiON',  Post  Frp;!:,    8s.  6d.,   to  any  Patm"  of  thi.  Wiiki  !■. 


SIR  MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  writing  to  the  Editor  on  one  occasion,   said  :— 

"/  Jnnr  read  tlie    Review  of  Reviews   very  steadily  ever  since  it  appeared,  often 

aiireeini<  and  often  aisagreeine  very  much  with  yonr  views,  bnt  I  invariably  find  in  it 

simictliing  interesting,  which  I  shonlci  Iiave  quite  certainly  missed  if  I  had  not  read  it." 

Of    all     BooKsellers    and    Newsagents. 

PUBLISHED    AT    BANK    BUILDINGS.    KINGSWAY,     LONDON.    W.C. 
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®lie  ^jjcctator 


A    WEEKLY     REVIEW    OF 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE, 
THEOLOGY,    AND    ART. 

ESTABLISHED     1828. 

Every   Saturday,    Price    6d.  ; 
by  Post,  6*d. 

circulates    throughoitt    the    educated    classes    in    the    United 
Kingdom,   the   Empire ,   and  America. 


Scale    of  Qdarges  for   J^dvertisements- 

Outside  I'agk  (whex  available),  Fourteen'  Guineas. 

£    .s.     d.      .  £   s.    ,/. 

Page       ...             ...             ...             ...           12  12     o            Nai row  Column  (Third  I'age)  ...             440 

Half-Page  (Column)         ...             ...             d     d    o             H:ilf  Narrow  Column       ..  ...             220 

Quaiter  Page<Half  Column)         ...             3     3     o      I      Quarter  Narrow  Column...  ...             i     i     o 

Column,  two-thirds  width  of  page,  £8  8s. 

Five  lines  (45  words)  and  under  in  bioad  column  (half-width),  5s.  ;  and  is.  a  line  for  every  additional 
Vi\\<:  (toiitaiiiinii  on  an  a-rcra,iic  ticelve  words).  Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  pas;e,  8s.  an  inch. 
Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  12s.  an  inch.  Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  pagi 
i6s  an  inch.  Broad  column  following  "  Publications  of  the  Week,"  15s.  an  inch.  Displayed  Advertisi 
ments  according  to  space.        Terms  :  Net. 


^e, 
ise- 


Werm^  of   Subscription. 

Payable  in  Advance. 

Yearly  Half- Yearly        Oiiaiicrly 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom         ...         j^'i     8    6..      £0  14     3     ...     £0     7     2 
Including  postage  to  any  of  the  English  Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India,  China,  Japan,  &c.     ..  ..  i   12     6     ...        o  lO     3     ...        062 


"SPECTATOR/'  Ltd., 

1,    Wellington     St.,    Strand,    London,    W.C. 
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Cbe  Court  Journal 


6 


d. 


For   80   Years  

The   Premier    Society   Paper. 

Illustrated.  Offices:     161,    Strand. 

EVERY    WEDNESDAY. 


6 


d. 
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** 
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Zhc 


Saturba^  1Rcv>iew 


of 


Politics,  Literature,  Science  S  Art 

IS  THE 

LEADING     INTELLECTUAL     REVIEW. 

Price    6d,    Weekly. 

XTbe  SatUr^a^  IRevieW  is  among  the  chief 
supporters  of  Tariff  Reform,  a  policy  which  it  has 
adA'ocated  for  many  years  past.        ::  ::  :: 

The     Dramatic    Critic   of   "  The     Saturday  " 

is    Mr.  Max   Beerbohm 

The  Art  Critic  is  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon 
The     Musical     Critic     is     Mr.     Filson     Young 

^be    Satur^a\>    IRcvicw's 

NEW  and  LARGER  OFFICES  are 

10,  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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Zhc  (Glasgow  Tbcralb 

(Established  in  1782) 

Is  the   Largest  and   Leading    Advertisement 
Medium   out   of   London. 


ft 


THE    NATION 

Xsd^  most  Vigorous  and  Original  of  tde  Qritieal  XVeekly  Journals. 

"The  Nation"  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  Liberal  thought  and  with  new  or 
interesting  moveinents  in  pohtics  and  social  affairs,  furnishing  them  at  the  same  time 
with  serious,  independent,  and  authoritative  criticism  in  its  articles  on  Religion,  Art  and 
Literature.  It  is  fresh  in  style,  varied  m  subject,  and  commands  the  most  brilliant  staff  of 
writers  in  London.  It  makes  a  special  feature  of  domestic  and  external  politics  of  foreign 
nations,  of  poetry,  of  dramatic  criticism,  while  its  reviews  are  contributed  by  writers  of 
unequalled  authority  in  their  special  subjects. 

"THE  NATION"   IS  THE  ONLY  WEEKLY  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

Among  the  Chief  Features  are — 

DIARY   OF   THE   WEEK: 

An  Epitome  of  the  Salient  Features  of  the  Week's  News  told  in  a  concise  form. 

POLITICS    AND   AFFAIRS: 

Editorials  on  Burning  Questions  by  leading  Statesmen  and  Journalists. 

LIFE   AND    LETTERS: 

Criticisms  and  Essays  on  Literature,  Art,  Religion,  and  Social  Questions. 

THE    WORLD   OF   BOOKS.  THE   WEEK    IN   THE   CITY. 

EVERY   SATURDAY,    6d.,    or    26s.    per   annum,    post   free. 
Publishing  Office:   14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  w.c. 


THE       LEADING       SERTICE       JOUKNAL.. 


AND 


ARMY 


NAVY 


a. 


G^- 


Tin:  LEADING  SERVICE  PAPER. 

"Circulates  wherever  the    British    Flag    Flies." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS:    12  MONTHS,  INLAND,  28-;    ABROAD,  326. 

PUBLISHED   EVERY   FRIDAY   IX  TIME  TO  CATCH   THK  ( JlTtK  )IXC,    FOI^EIGX  MAILS. 

Offices:     22,     ESSEX    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,   W.C. 
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PUBLISHED     EVERY     £i  D. 
WEDNESDAY,  PRICE 


6 

"THE    CAR" 

ILLUSTRATED, 

Edited   by    LORD    MONTAGU. 

A  Journal  of  Travel  by  Land>  Sea  and  Air. 

The  Country  House  Journal  of  Automobilism. 
Latest  News.     Best  Illustrations. 

g^r!  166468,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W, 

Telegraphic  Address  :   "  CARILLUDO,  LONDON."  Telephones:    4064— 4065  GERHARD. 


T.P.*  WEEKLY 

The    Great    Literary    Paper. 
Edited  by  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P. 


PRINCIPAL     CONTENTS: 

The  Book  of  the  Week,  by  T.P.      [      Cameos  from   the   Classics 
Books  and  their  Writers 
T.P.  in  his  Anecdotage 
Friends  in  Council 
Literary   Help 


Five  o'clock  Tea  Talk 

T.P.'s  Letter  Box 

Notes 

Questions  and  Answers 


SOME     NOTABLE    OPINIONS: 

Mr.  THOMAS  HARDY. —  '  It    seems    to    me    to    have    a    thoughtfulness    of   tone    and     a    real 

literary  quality  which  must  recommend  it  to  all  wise  households." 
Sir  F.  C.  BURNAND, — "  No  traveller  by  river,  road  or  rail  should  be  without  it." 
Dr.   ANDREW  WILSON. — "An  eminently  memorable  pennyworth." 
Mr.  W.  T.  STEAD. — "  Its  contents  are  bright,  various,  and  interesting." 
Mr.    H.    C.    WELLS. —  ''T.P.'s    Weekly'    certainly    is    the  most  interesting    penny    weekly    I 

have  ever  read." 
Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON.— '  It  really  seems  a  public  want  fulfilled.  " 


Id.  ^^   ^1-'-   NEWSAGENTS    EVERY    THURSDAY  1  ci- 
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Lloyd's  News 


FOR  BEST 
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Id. 


For  118  Years  the  Leading 
Sunday  Journal. 


Id. 


THE  OBSERVER'S  political  page,  vigorous  and  independent,  forms 
a  complete  review   of  the  week. 

THE  OBSERVER  has  always  given  special  attention  to  the  drama  ; 
its  musical  criticism  is  probably  the  most  independent  and 
original  now  appearing  in  any  journal  ;  its  art  criticism  is 
distinctive  ;  its  "  Books  of  the  Week  "  are  a  miiTor  of  current 
literature  ;  it  contains  Mr.  Duguid's  financial  pages  ;  its  sporting 
news  is  complete  ;  and  besides  other  features  it  publishes  a  special 
record  of  "  The  W^eek  in  Society." 

Thus,  in  addition  to  its  new^spaper  features,  THE  OBSERVER 
contains  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  tirst-class 
sixpenny     reviews. 


THE     OBSERVER,     125,     STRAND,    W.C. 


The     leadiii?^"     Hij^h-c'lass 
Sim  day  Newspaper  for  ' 
EIGHTY-SEVEN    YEARS. 


THE 


Contains  the  latest  Home, 
Foreign,  Financial,  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News,  and  special 
articles  on  all  subjects  of  interest. 
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^l|c  #uardian. 

THE  LEADING  ORGAN  OF  THK 
.  .  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  .  . 

Established  in  1846,  it  has  endeavoured  with  conspicuous  success  to  present  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  record  of  ('hurch  life  and  activity.  "The  Guardian  " 
does  not  confine  its  attentions  to  Church  matters,  however,  but  de\otcs  a  deal 
of  space  to  matters  of  every-day  interest,  politics,  education,  literature,  music 
and  the  fine  arts.  Its  articles  on  these  subjects  command  respect  in  all  quarters. 
Pages  dealing  with  \^  omen's  work,  social  and  domestic  matters,  also  appear  weekly. 
THREEPENCE  WEEKLY  OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS. 
Offices  :    29,  King    Street,  Covent   Garden,   W.C. 
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THE     OLDEST, 

MOST     INFLUENTIAL 

RELIGIOUS     WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER. 

EVERY    THURSDAY. 

PRICE 

ONE     PENNY. 

Annual      Subscription 

(including     postage) 

within        the       United 

Kingdom,  6s.  6d.     Any 

country    outside     the 

United   Kingdom, 

8s.  8d. 

All     Enquiries    should 
be  addressed  to 

Christian 
Woria/* 

13     &     14, 

FLE:ET     STREET, 

LONDON, 

E.G. 


r 


s^ 


Unless  you  read  ''THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD'' 
yoti  cannot  be  well  attd promptly  ijiformed  about  lii/iat 
is  happening  in  the  ivorld  of  religious  activity.  It  is 
the  oldest  established  Penny  Religious  Weekly — 
having  been  founded  in  i8-^~ — but  it  is  still  the  most 
ente?'prtsing  7veekly  journal  published.  It  has  corres- 
po)idents  in  eziery  quarter  of  the  globe.,  and  by  cable, 
telegram,  telephone,  and  mail,  presents 

THE    COMPLETEST    SURVEY     OF    THE 
NEWS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  most   ciuinent  -writets    contribute    Serial   Stories 
to   its  columns. 

As  an  advertising  medium  it  is  ivithout  equal  for 
those  in  need  of  reliable  domestic  servants,  &c.,  or 
those    desiring  to  purchase  or   dispose    of  properties. 


ADVERTISEMENT    SCALE.  ^    ,    d 

Situations  Wanted  (3  lines  and   under) 0 

Situations  Vacant   (3  lines  and   under) 0 

Every  additional   line      ■■■         ■■•         ••■         ■■•  0 

Board  and   Residence  13   lines  and   under)        ■■  0 

Every   additional   line      ■■■         ■■■         •••         ■  ■•  0 

All    other    Advertisements   (4  lines  and   under)  0 

Every  additional   line      ■•■         •••         •••         •••  0 


Id.   per  line  less  for  six  or  more  insertions. 


JK 


^ 
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SIXTH  IMPRESSION.     5s.  Net. 


DAIvTON'S 

'Saturday'  Bridge 

THE  BEST  BOOR  ON  THE  GAME 

OF    ALL     BOOKSELLERS. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For    Breakfast    &    after    Dinner 
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The  Central  News  Limited, 

5,  New  Bridge  Street,  LONDON. 

Private    Telegraphic    Address:  Press    Telegraphic    Address: 

"  Horace,  London.  "Central  News,  London." 

Telephone  Nos.  :  National     21  Holborn,  29  Holborn,  32  Holborn,  &c. 

The  Central  News  is  the  only  great  SELF-CONTAINED 
NEWS  AGENCY  within  the  Empire,  because  it  is  the 
only  British  News  Agency  which  is  represented  by  its  OwN 
CORRF.SPONDENTS  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  is  enabled  by  its  own  resources  to  supply  Full 
Services  of  both   HOME  and    FOREIGN    News. 

The  doors  of  THE    CENTRAL   NEWS  BUILDING  in 

New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  the  newspaper  centre  of  the 

Metropolis,    and    therefore    of    the    Empire,    are   never  closed, 

because  the  inward  and  outward  flow  of  news  never  ceases. 

The     HOME    and    FOREIGN    News    Services    of    the    Central     News    are 
designed  to   suit  the  most   varied   requirements  of  Morning,    Evening,  and 

Weekly    Newspapers. 


Telephones  : 

Post  Office,  6130  Central. 
National,  2740  Holborn  (10  Lines). 


Telegraphic  Address  : 

Press  Association.  I^ondon. 


THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 

Chief  Offices:   14,  NEW   BRIDGE  ST.,  E.C. 


The  largest  News  Agency  operating  exclusively  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  a  staff  always  on  duty  to  deal  promptly  with  news. 


CORRESPONDENTS    IN    EVERY    PART    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 


The  Oldest  &  Principal  Catholic  Weekly  Newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom.        Founded  in  1840. 

THE  TABLET  is  ivrilten  for  the  Cultured  (unl  Leism-ed  Classes 
by  a  staff  of  Distingiiislietl  Contributors,  tvlw  keep  abreast  of 
the  intellectual  inoveiueiits  of  the  time.,  and  present  the  best 
Catholic  opinion  to  its  leaders  mi  all  questions  of  public  interest. 

Price  5(1,  by  post,  5U,  Annual  Subscription :  At  Home  24s. ;  Abroad,  26s. 

"THE   TABLET"  Office,  19,  Henrietta   Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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^^HE  Journalist  owes  much  to  the 
^^  Linotype  Machine.  It  has  made 
possible  those  *^  journalistic  achieve- 
ments ^*  about  which  so  much  has  been 
heard  of  late.  It  has  been  the  main  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  16,  20,  &  24 
page  paper  which  calls  for  more  ^^  copy  ^^ 
than  the  ^^  pre- Linotype  ^^  8  &  12 
page  issues.  ^  '^  ^^ 


It  is  THE  Newspaper  Machine,  &  for 
Book -work  &  High  Class  Printing 
leads  the  way.  %^  --m  %h 


New  Models  for  fine  Jobbing  &  Tabular 
Work  are  now  on  the  Market.  ^ 


Linotype  &  Machinery  Limited, 

^/rwf      188  &   J  89,  Fleet  Street, 
^*^^  LONDON,  E.C. 


TRADE    MARK. 
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A  Quick,  Reliable  Typewriter 


and    one    in    which  repairs 
are   practically  a  negligible 
quantity — that     is 
the  Empire   Type- 
writer. 

Its  durability  is 
assured  b}^  its  few 
and    strong  parts ;  "^ 

its   easy  manipula- 
tion   by  its  visible 
writing  and  simplicity.     It 
is  the  ideal    typewriter  for 


home  or  office  use — for  rush 

work  or  hard  work. 

The  Empire  Type- 
writer costs 

£13  2$.  6d. 

It  will  save  you  £() 
on  the  purchase  of 
a  similar  high-grade 
machine  at  ^22. 
Write  for  particulars  of 
our  Free  Trial  Offer  to 


EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER 

Co.  Ltd.,  77,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


J.  G.  VIGKERY, 


Their  Majesties'  Jeweller, 
Silversmith  and  Dressing: 
Case  Manufacturer  : :     : : 


179,  181,  183,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


J.  C.   VICKtRY'S    foi-    Wedding    Gifts,   Birthday 
Gifts,   and   Presentations  of  all   kinds. 

Tlie    most     cliarming     selection    of     novelties 
in  London. 


J.C.VICKEBY. 

P.613.— Vickei'y's  English    Made 
Lever  Watches. 


Eng^lish 
Made 

Lever 
Watches. 

Gun  Metal, 
17s.  6d. 

Sterling  Silver, 

30s. 

f>ct.  Gold, 

£6  5b. 
18-ct.  Gold. 

£19  10s. 

Hud 

£23   lOs. 


.JC  VICWERV 
P.248. 

Vickery's    Diamond,  P.260. 

Rubv,  Pearl,  ,,.  ,        .    r-  u     1 

Sapphire,    and  Vickery  s  Cabochon 

UUvine  Rms^s,  Amethyst,   Bine 

■-part   rin>'  Chalcedony,  Green 

'^  *'         Jade,    or    Clirysoprase, 

Only  £5  ^"^'  '^-''^-  '^°'^'- 

Only  £2  15s. 
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THE  ONLY  GENUINE  IMPORTED 

TURKISH    CIGARETTES 

GUARANTEED    HAND=MADE    IN    TURKEY. 


Prices  :     2/6     to     13/-     per     100 


Sold  by   ail   leading   Tobacconists. 


Assorted  Samples  of  12  Cigarettes  post  free  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  1 


West  End   Depot:    REGIE,    83,    PICCADILLY,    W. 
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Secretarial  Cralnltia 

?or  Guaranteed  Uppoinnnenis  bp 

Kensington  College 


(DAY    AND     RESIDENTIAL). 


Shorthand,     Typewriting,     Book-Keeping, 
Languages,      Model     Office     Experience. 

"KENSINGTON  COLLEGE  has  solved  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all 
Educational  problems, — viz.,  that  of  finding  Employment  after 
Education."  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Chairman,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Education  Committee. 


Souvenir  of  the  21st  Anniversary,  with  the  speeches  of  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  His  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  and  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  on  the 
Kensington  College  Guaranteed  Appointment  System,  post  free 

from 
Cl)c  tnqunp  Office, 

Kcnsinatoii  Colkg^,— 

Queen's  Road,  Bapsuniier,  Condon,  W. 

Telephone  :  Padd.  4348.  JAMES    MUNFORD,  Director. 
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The    DADE    Loose -Leaf 

Ledger 

SAVES   TIME,  LABOUR  AND   MONEY. 

_^        I ,  ,  Easy  to  work. 

3      Guineas.         safe  muse 

Each  Sheet  absolutely  locked  in  Binder. 

Awarded  Grand  Prix,  Franco-British  Exhibition,  1908. 


The  ST.  GEORGE  Ledger 

^^  /  _^  A  Cheaper  but  effective  Binder. 

,^  M   I  g^  Sheets  gripped  as  in  a  vice. 

/  The  Ledger  for  Small  Traders. 

Awarded  Grand  Prix,  Franco-British  Exhibition,  1908. 


The    ST.   GEORGE    File 


31  _  The  Best  File  on  the  Market. 

/  ■■     tlOZ*  ^°  Punching  of  Papers. 

/  Try  it  as  a  Desk  File. 


ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  PARTICULARS, 
OR  WRITE  (GIVING  YOUR  STATIONER'S 
NAME     AND    ADDRESS)     TO    THE      MAKERS 

SPICER    BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

FOUNDED    Paper  Makers,  Wholesale,  Export 
1796.  and  Manufacturing  Stationers* 

Dept.  32,  19,  New  Bridge  Street,   E.G. 
DO    NOT    BE    PUT   OFF   WITH    SUBSTITUTES! 
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Mr.  James  Douglas,  Journalist, 

writes  :  "The  "Swan"  frees  me  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ink-pot  and  the 
bondage  of  the  blotter,  and  helps  me 
to  think  in  ink  and  dream  on  paper. 
It  is  the  Pen  of  Pens." 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


make  friends  of  their  masters. 
This  characteristic  is  not  due 
to  the  holder  alone,  nor  to 
the  easy  smoothness  of  the 
tempered  gold  nib,  nor  to  the 
perfect  action  of  the  feed,  nor 
to  the  freedom  from  trouble 
of  any  sort,  but  to  "  LE 
TOUT     ENSEMBLE." 


Use  "SWAN"   Ink, 

best   for  all   Fountain 

and  other  Pens. 

Have  you  seen  the 
Newest  &  Best  Stylo 
—The 

''LONGSHORT"? 

3/6  &  5/- 


Prices  from  10/6  to  £20 

At  all  Stationers  and  Jewellers. 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO., 

79   &    80,    High    Holborn,    London, 

W.C. 

BRANCHES: 
93,  Cheapside,  E.G.  ;  95a,  Regent  Street. 
W.  ;  3.  Exchange  Street.  Manchester  ; 
1 0.  Rue  Neuve,  Brussels  ;  Brentano  s, 
37.  Ave.  de  I'Opera,  Paris  ;  and  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto  and  Sydney. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY 

Los  Angeles 
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